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THE GIFFORD TRUST 


“ T Having been for many years deeply and fimUy convinced that 
^ the true knowledge of God^ that m, of the Beings Nature^ and 

, Attributes of the Infinite^ of the All^ of the First and tl^ Only 
Causey that iSy the One and Only Substance and Beings and the true 
and felt knowledge (not mere nominal knowledge) of the relations of 
man and of the universe to Him^ and of the true foundations of qll 
ethics and morals^ beings I say^ convinced that this knowledge^ 
when really felt and acted on, is the means of man's highest well¬ 
being, and the security of his upward progress, I have resolved, 
from the 'residue' of my estate as aforesaid, to institute, and found, 
it^ connection, if possible, with the Scottish Universities, lectureships 
or classes for the promotion of the study of said subjects, and for the 
' teaching and diffusion of sound views regarding them.... 

“ Thi lecturers appointed shall be subjected to no test of any 
•kind, and shall not be required to take any oath, or to emit or sub¬ 
scribe any declaration of belief, or to make any promise of any kind; 
they may be of any denomination whatever, or of no denomination 
at all (and many earnest and high-minded men prefer to belong to 
no ecclesiastical denomination); they may be of any religion or way 
of thinking, or as is sometimes said, they maf/ he of no religion, 
or they may be so-caUed sceptics or agnostics or freethinkers, pro¬ 
vided only that the 'patrons' mil use diligence to secure that they 
be able reverent men, true thinkers, sincere lovers of and earnest 
inquirers if ter truth .... 

“/ wish the lecturers to treat their subject as a strictly natural 
science, the greatest of all possible sciences, indeed, in one sense. 



vin The Gifford Trust 

the only science, that of*Infinite Being, without reference to or 
reliance upon any supposed special excepHoncU or so-called ndracu- 
lous revelation.... The lecturers shall be under no restraint whoever 
in their treatment of their theme.... 

** The lectures shall be public and popular, that is, open not only 
to students of theJJmversities, but to the whole community without 
matriadation, as / think that the subject should ^ studied and 
known^by all, whether receiving University instruction or not. 
I think such knowledge, if real, lies at the root of all well-being.... 

*'‘And my desire and hope is that these lectureships and lectures 
may promote and advance among all classes of the community the 
tfhe knowledge of Him Who is, astd there is none and nothing 
besides Him, in Whom we live and move and have our being, and 
in Whom all things consist, and of num*s real relationship to Him 
Whom truly to know is life everlasting." * (From Lord Gifford’s 
Will, dated 2i August, 1885.) 



PREFACE 


HAVE quoted some sentences from the remarkable 

N 

document whjch instituted the Gifford Lecturesh||>s, for 
it contains matter of permanent interest. Lord Gifford 
was" deeply convinced .that the knowledge* which he 
•sought to promote was of importance for human well¬ 
being; he wished to make it accessible to those outside, 
as .well as to those within, academic circles ; he had con¬ 
fidence in reason and left his lecturers free jco follow 
whithersoever the argument might lead; and he himself 
gave a description of the kind of knowledge which he had 
in view. I n this description he coupled “the tme founda¬ 
tions of all ethics and morals” with “the true knowledge 
of God.” Th^ present work is concerned with the re¬ 
lation between these two topics. The point of view from 
*wjiich that relation is regarded is not the most common 
one ; but neither is it by any means novel. Many phi¬ 
losophers have held that ethical ideas have a bearing 
on the view of the universe which we are justified in 


forming, and they have allowed their thinking to be 
influenced by these ideas. Since, Kant problaimed the 
primac^ of the practical reason in a certain regard, this 


point of view has ‘been adopted by thinkers of different 
acho(^s/and reasons have been urged in its support. 






X Preface 

But *a systematic investigation of the validity o/ thfc 

pr9cedure is still lacking. We must ask, What is the 

;|ustiBcation for using ethical ideas, or other ideas of 

value, in philosophical-construction ? In what wa*y, if 

at all, can they be used legitimately? And what effecfe 

j^ave they upon our final view of the world ? A systematie 

« 

investigation of these questions has been attempted in 
the present volume. 

The lectures of which the book consists ^ere 


delivered in the University of Aberdeen in the sum-4 

mer terms of 1914 and 1915. Although nearly a year 

elapsed between the tenth lecture and the eleventh, the 

whole is, intended to be a continuous argument. In 

carrying out this argument, no attempt has been made 

to give a critical survey of contemporary thinking oft 

the topics which arise for discussion. To have done 

so would havt* been to extend unduly the lengtlt of the 

book.' And a survey of this kind has now 1 >een render^ , 

unnecessary by the work of m)' friend and predjeces^r 

in the Gifford Lectureship, Professor Pringle-Pattisqn. 

Through criticism of recent philosophy he has elicited 

a view akin to that which I have reached in another, 

way. Both the similarity and the difference are indi- 
% 

Gated by the title of my book. 

’ A few days before my appointment to the Gifford 
Lectureship, I was honoured with an invitatioifto give 


a course of Hibbert Lectures on Metaphysics at Man¬ 
chester tollege, Oxford, These lectures were delivered 
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% 

fti the winter of 1913-14, ^nd for them the greater 
portion of the material now published was fir^t drafted. 
This* material was revised and enlarged before it was 
giveV’at Aberdeen; and*the whole has been* again 
revised^, with additions in some places and omissions 
in others, in preparation for the press. In present 
circumstances it is perhaps unnecessary to apologise 
for the delay in its appearance.. 

My obligations to other writers—not least to those 
from whom I differ—are too numerous to mentictfi, 
ahd they are inadequately acknowledged in footnotes. 
In conclusion, I should like to express my gratitude to 
theSenatusof the University of Aberdeen for r/:-calling 
me*to the University as a Gifford Lecturer. To, many 
otd friends in Aberdeen, and especially to Dr Davidson 
and Dr Baillie, the professors of philosophy, my thanks 
are duewfor much kindness'and encouragement. 

W. R. S. . 

" Augl^st 1918 , 
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THE iPROBCEM 



Tujgtt porpose of the present work is tQ enquire inti 
tliie oeiuring of ethical i^eas upon the vieW" of reality as 
a lirhole which we are justified in fortning. The aq 
nieit If gins with a discussion of 'Values and ends 
the y^a of God. In this way i{ reverses l^e traditional 
order of procediye which seeks first for an interprets- 
<|jpn\>f reality, founded upon'scientihc geqeralisatfons or 
upSn the conceptions involveckin knowledge^ nnd then 
gdes on to draw out the ethical consequences of th*e| 
A^e^ that'has been reached. This traditional methpd 
ha§ some advantage on the* ground of^simpHoty, ^^It 
concerns itself at first solely with what is and does npt 
^ow itself to be disturbed by the intrusion of the^alifenr 
^<^n<epudn of value or of what^ought to be. It is true 
th^t the idea a man forms df the nature of things 
^ n who|e can hardly fail to affect his view as to what 
la qf worth and thu# leadj^ bn tp^ ethical conse- 

But, for this very reaaoni it is necessary tliat 
^Msms of our theory of reality should be as broad and 
QTOpk^e as possible; and it will Idck breadth and com- 
l^eteneaij^if moral facts and ideas have been excluded 
|^tlio^i|^6et^ The facts gt moiyity as tjiey appear in 
Oiimdij.and the ideas pf gbdd evil found in man’s 
are among thedatapf experience. If we 



2 ’the:Pra^ 

oveffook' them ift constructing our theqrj^ of relilitj^, w« 
do so at the risk of4eetving out soipethiug that is required 
for a view of the whole, and we shall probably fii^d thaC 
our ba'se is too narnrw for the structure we build upot} 
it. On this account it is desirable to fix attention on 
i certain data which it Jbas been customary to disregard 
in forming a philosophical theory and to enquire how 
far tfaese data have a contribution to*m^ke‘towards 
detfirmining our ultimate view of reality. , 

'I'his way of approach is not altogether new. The im¬ 
pulse towards philosophy has often come from morality 
of religion rather than from science. In Plato’s RepubUcy 
for instance, ^the argument rests upon an examination 
of ethical conceptions and terminates in the idea of the 
Good «'t3 the source of all 'reality and power. In 'most 
systems of philosophy,; however, ethical inquiry Tias 
been ])ostponed until the fundamental conceptions* of 
reality have been fully elaborated; and, even where 
this is not the case, ethical ideas have not been worked 
methodically into the structure of the system, but have 
remained suggestions merely or, influences which iH 
■ some degree modified its general character. There wdsi^ 
novelty, therefore, in Kant’s assertion of theprim^^y 
of the practical reason in dealing with the ideas of God, 
freedom, and immortality.' But his view was foun&ed 
- on a contrast between the speculative and the practical 
reason, which left the former free, or rather compblled, 
to disregard the data of moral experience as something 
whichday outside the range of its application,^nd made 
the practical reason simply? its supplement and«correc- 
tive.* This characteristic has persisted with most of the 
thinkers who have been influenced by Ksmt s',demand 



Me^taphy^cs md 3 

♦ I ' . , ’ 

for^ vifew of r^tt)rwhicl]{|ijlKy satisfy the moral conscious-' 

ness. They h^Ve recognised ethical ideas as providing 


an /icJditional^tesjlL of the ^equacy of a vi^w of the worlii, 
not as forming an e^ential portion of the data from which 


SkUch a view should be derived. Perhaps this holds even 
of Lotze,‘though, in a remarfeable passage, he has for-- 


^ mulated a doctrine which proclaims a complete break 
, with the traditional method. * 

In the concluding section of his treatise on Meta- 


^ physic —the last book which he lived to write— Lot/p 
repeats a dictum with which he had closed his first book 
•~i-a book which bears the same tide as his latest. “The 


true beginning of metaphysics lies in ethics," he disserts. 
“1 admit,” he goes on to say, “that th<‘ expre.ssion is 
^lot exact; but I still feel certain of being on the right 
track, when I seek in that which should be the ground 
of that which 2 ^.” 1 he rellexions on the world and 


hum^iu life’contained in hrs Mikroko^mm show the im,- 
portance ot thn thought lor Lottie’s philosophy. They 
gi\i<s some indication, also of the way in which ideas 
^of worth or X^alue, and, in particular, ethical ideas may 
be nsed in interpreting the world, anti of the relations 
of this^mode of interpretation to the account of the 
connexion of things arrived at by means of scieiitilit 
ccSiceptions. But he never worked oqt the system of 
ethical metaphysics which he adumbrated^ He lof>ketl 
forwattd to a future occasion to justify his view against 
objections;^ but»for this justification opportunity was 
denied lym. 

Hts expression of opinion has thus come down to us 
‘ ih questipnable shape. 11 has all fhe impressiveness that 
belong# to a belief that, from first to last, informed the 




. 4 Tfie'frUlem. 

‘ <thia!^ng of a philosopher \t(|^^as careful to respect atfd 
carry out the mfethods^ancl results of science* Bu^ it has 
nor been worked into his systpi;n, an^ Jiis^words reipaln 
the record of a personal belief who'ke Jogical positidli is 


uncertain. We may be tempted^to ask whether we are 
to take them for nothing more than this- an expression 


of the author’s individuality, which we may accept or 
rejedty as our subjective preferences dictate ? If this 
were all, it would be uscjess to pursue the matter further. 
Yet Lotze himself sometimes'encourages us to take this 
view; and th6 connexion in which the dictum makes 
its aj)pearance raises a question. His argument is o%ef 


when he says that the true beginning of metaphysics 
lies in ethics; and it was not from ethics that his own 


beginning was made. He began with the difficulties and 
c6ntr.idiciion^ that confront the thinker when he tries 
to understand the connexion of things; and he overcame 
these difficulties by postulatifig an inner sub^taptial upity 
of all reality which solves the contradiction of transeunt 
causation. It is only at the end of his work tha;fr he 
throw's out the suggestion that the secret of reality carf 
be revealed only by the pthical 'ought,’ and that^this 
should form the starting-point of a mqtaphysicaf enquiry. 

The terms in which the <lictum is stated seem pre¬ 
cise enough; but they do not pretend to be exact; ahd, 
as Lot/e himself has not worked out the Jfloctrihp, it h 
unnecessary to lay stress on his form of stktemenf. The 
yiew which he indicates is opposed <to tlje prevailing 
‘Opinion of philosophers, but yet it is sufficiently familiar 
at the present day. It U, in short, this: that ethical ideas/ 
or, more generally, ideas about value or worth, fiave a 
certain p/iraacy for, or at lea^ have an impoifeht 
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legitimate bearyig upon,, ti^ fnterpretation of rgality^ 
^his j^tffe^ostulateexpressed in its most geneValterms; 
but. as thus expressed, jtimight be used, and tuil'b|ep 
used, t6 covfer various meanings. 

One possible meaning may be mentioned, in the first » 
place, which nuglit be accepted without entaiKng any 
modification of the traditional data or method of philo- 
*sophy. TJ^e function of ethical ideasJn interpi^ting 
reilhy may be very real and important; *bgt it may be 
in place only after some general view of the nature of 
the world has been established. It is a Consequence of 
'thfeism, for instance, that the cosmic process is regarded 


as expressing a divine and therefore good purpose, so 
that, in the further interpretation of that process, ethicaf 
ideas have a legitimate and necessary function. •But'the 


function^of ethical ideas is, in this case, secondary and - 
consequentiat: their plact* .ind use depend on the prior 


establishment of theism—to be more precise, of an ethical 
theism. It woi.ld be incorrect to assert thatuhis was 
all ♦hat Lotze meant by his dictum, though it is^ a view 
whiph is ^definitely suggested by the line of argument 
in fhe Meta,pkysic.% But it was not his full meaning;' 


and, if it had been, it woultl not have t)een of great sig- 


fjii^canoe. It does not put,ethics at the beginning of 
metaphysics; it would not require to be promulgated as 
mark^g a divergence from traditional methods; and it • 
would Ignore all the difficulties which arise in attempting 
^^sl^bltsh an ethical theism withqut a previous enejuiry 
'into ethi^l facts and principles.' It is simply to distin-*» 


•'Jfuish it^from other and more^ important meanings of 
tbe 8ame*generaj statement'that this possible meaning 
of.Jt W to be referred to at all. 
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T|je principle, if it is to be significant of a |ype^bf 
philosophy, must mean t^at ethical ideas are*n4t*merely4 
of jifijiortance in philosophical construction, but' that 
. they have a place at the basis of^the structure—that 
♦ our metaphysics must be founded op ethics,*that in our 
idea of the ‘ought’ we are to discover at least a guide 
to a true idea of the ‘is.’ 

This principle has sometimes been takeo as implying, 
dr justifying what may be called a subjective ground 
for determining the nature* of objective reality. Her*, 
.iccordingly, we may distinguish a second meaning w’hich 
has been put u|)On the dictum. Kihical ide.is hav? a 
direct bearing upon practice. What w<‘ say ought to be 
Iwtomes for us *i dcMnand that it shall'be ; it is poten¬ 
tially an object of d(*sire and determines our wishW 
and conduct, this way the whole inner worjd’^not of 
obligation only but also of desire and wish combines to 
^ make a demand upon reality; and no view' of reality is 
accepieckas one in w’hich the whole consciousness*c^n 
find rest unless it commend itself by satisfying-this 
practical nt‘ed as well as the demands of the reason. ^On 
'this ground, it is somethnes held, icealiiy must her not 
merely wh.u we jlnd it to be, or what our reason con^ 
vinces us that it is, but alsb what we need or wish or verj; 
i» earnestly desire that it shall be. “ Things,” says WilHam 
James\ "reveal themselves soonest to those wf!^ mdst 
passionately want them.” The statement is true, and 
he has also given the true reason for it: "for out* nedd 
«*sharpens oUr wit.” Things are not what th^ are^oe- 
ckuse W'e want them so to be; but they are^reveale<| 
to the man who has wdt to discover them, aftd his wit 
‘ A PiutaiUlu pi 176. 
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* * * *.1 ^ 

!$• oflierf sharpened' by his need to^lfnoiv. To go'fur-'^ 

ther ti&A tkis»^an^ to*say that reality must satisfy^ 

<our wants, is to a^ume beforfhaiw ^ whole vieiy of 

the world and of ft^ adaptation to hurnan emotion a^nd 

desire. It ^ould he to beg the (luestfons which w^ 

are setting out to discuss, and it would he to take the 

less stable faators in human nature as* the stantlard of 

truth. ' • 

It is therefore imjx>rtant to point out that the dictutn 

that^ ethics lies at the basis of nu*taphysics may b«; 

interpreted in a third w’a>, which avoids the apparent 

subjectivity which attaches to the meaning just met^- 

tioned. It may be held that our final view o( reality 

must be based upon experience, that thi.«f experience 

m^st be taken in its’ w'hule range, and must, not be 

arbitrarily limited to the dat.i of perce{;|tion which in- 

telligt^nce works up into science; that the appreciation 

of moral worth, or of value generally, is as true ^nd 

immedia{c a part of our experience as the judgments of 

per^eptfon: and that it, .is w ell as they, forms a part of 

*the data pf metaphysics. I'urthfT, it may be contended 

that*, just .IS the data of sense-experience are foui}d t<) 

(nanifest certain regularities from which Maws of nature,’ 

as they are called, may b<* inferred, so also in our moral 

experience a certain law or order can be discovered, 

vfllh claim to be regarded as objective, which may 

Jbe cotnpju'ed with the similar claim made on behall of 

natural law. If we take experience as a whole, and 

do not arbitrarily restrict ourselves to that jxirtion of it 

which the physical and natural sciences h.ive to 

do, then our interpretation of it must have ethical data 

at its^basis and ethical laws in its structure. It is the 

f . 
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YaIt<Sty and coilseqdences of this vtew that I orOpo^ 
todisqiuss. * ‘ 

Before entering upon this enquiry it may be welt to 
•clear the* w.iy hy a short review of the type^of thought 
to which It is opijosed and from which, historically, it 
is a rc-action. Rant’s doctrine has led to* a* number of 
view"! which differ from one'anothcr in detail and'even 
in fundamental points But all of them might bV de¬ 
scribed, in his phrase, as a^^serting and depending upon 
the [)nma(y, or at least fundamental importance, of 
the pr.ittical reason In this resf)ect they may be con¬ 
trasted with the prevale nt or orthodox tradition of most 
philosophical schools. These hav e aitnbuierl primacy to 
the the oretical resison, and to the practical reasem they 
have assigned,.i secondary and subsidiary place. In 
gencial, the question of the relation of the practical lo 
the theoretical r(*as()n has not betm discussed. It has 
.been assumed, as sonieihing too obvious for djjfence pr 
even for statement, that we have first i;o find out<the 
true natuft* of thinijs, and that the rule an^ end for 
conduct and the meaning of value will then be plaiik 
Reason is oie, and the theoi^ ol reality is expected at 
the Stxpie time to be, or easily to lead to, a theory* of 
goodness, 'fhis assumption is not peculiar to one,^chool 
of philosophy, but is shared by* various schools, thop^ 
each may have a diherent way of j>uiting the "naatter*< 
what IS common to them all is that an enquiry'’, which, 
in data as. well as method, is prurely: theoretical l&ds-— 
s^ehow or other—to ethical results. Iq this way thfe 
ethical principfes of Rationalism, of Idealism; and W 
Naturalism are often arnv'ed at. 
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A|| certfiin pmnt these theories alt pass from pro- 

'position^ aSout or what ‘is’ to propositionsa^ut 

■ gf^rtess pr what 'ought to be.^ They mak,e a tran^tibn 

tdli new predicate the difficulty ^for themlics^iii 

justifying this transition. *Vhis is the ^crucial t^uestion^ 

for the w'hole class of theories which found their ethical 

doctnnes dj^on a metaphysics which, at the start andi 

optrf a certain point, was not ethical. We may describe 

cjhese‘systems generally as systems gf metaj)hysical 

ethiqs; and, in seeking to unth rstand the'm, have to pift 

the question, how do thc> p.iss from lH;ing to goodness, 

from * is ’ to * ought ’ ? The (juestion is not altdgether easy* 

• * 

to anfW'er, just because as a rule they do not recognise 
the difficulty of making the* transition and even ignore 
•that a transition to a new order of conceptions^ is being, 
njade. But I think that two methods may be distin¬ 
guished, by which the transition h^s actually been nictde 
or attempted, (^n one of th(‘se methods ethics is regarded 
as simj^ly' an application of theon'tical or metaphysi< al 
pri«ciples to a.new material—to the material of con¬ 
duct or of conscious volition Thp relation of ethics to 
m€iCaphy.sics is, on this view, simiktr to the relation of 
"mechanics* to mathematics Mechanics deals with the 
application of mathemaiit .il laws or formula* to mass<*s 
and molecules, and in the same way ethics applies met.i , 


|iiystcal truths to conduct or volition Reason is lu Id 
^ Decome practical by virtue of its new subject-niattei, 
that is to say, by being applied to gr.ictic<* or conduct 
'the prinpiple^ remain the same; oply the application is 
d|m^rent^ This isobe kind of metaphysical ethics, and 
it is that'which characterises a Rationalist or Intell^r- 
tualist ^Ichool o^ thought, shch as Cartesianism But 
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a similar .methofl is also •frequently ildoptecl tb<? 
exponents of that form of scientific philosophy called 
■N«itur?ilism. Another way of proceeding from th^-, 
retical to ethical conceptions mayl>cf traced in Idealisfns 
of \he Hegelian type or approximating to that type. 
According to this method we pass from the non-ethical 
^to ethical c<)nu‘i)tions by criticism of the former. This 
criticitni, it is h( Id, brings out a mcMning which is really 
implicit in the coiiu^ptions with which v^e started, though 
it was not at first set*n to be there. 'Fhe dialectic of* 
the notion jcoiTn>els us to advance from the relatively 
abstract stage in which no ethical content was apparent 
to the more concrete stage i 4 which an <‘thical mciining 
beconv's explicit. It is important to iiiulersUuid how 
tliese two methods work, and how they deal with the. 
sp( f ial diffic ulties wdiich they encounter. They must 
therefore be considered separiitely. 

1 , rhe most charactiTistic of all systems of Ratie^n- 
alism is that of De'scartes and his followers. According 
to him kiiowl(‘dg(* is one*, and its method is always jhe 
Sfime, “All knowledge,’’ he says, “is of the same nature* 
throughout, and consists solely in combining what is 
sfelf-e\ ulent'.” 'Fhe type to which every kind of know- 
fedge must Kniform, if it is to be truly knowledge, is, 
jn his opinion, mathematical demonstration. In ttlathe- 
ipatics we start w'lth self-evident propositions and pass 
from one projHisition to another by meuns^f a chati^ 6(^ 
reasoning, each link in which is dearly a true proposi-« 
lion. The chain cannot be endless, that is why a special 
cliss of self-evident proposition.s is needed at tl^e outset. 

' ad direi'ttonem \n, Phtio^oehical fl'arAs, traiisL 

ILiUUne and RobS vol. i, p. 47. 
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All our ordii\afy swentific or philosophical.{)rQpositions 
«d6p<jnd ultimately upon soniijipriinar}' propOsitioit*or pro¬ 
positions, assumed as ^elf-evident; but each step which 
connects the later proposition with the earlier must also 
be equally evident. We accept the proposition / because 
it is evident lh.it it follows froiiv r/, and we accept* 
q bec*iuse' it is evub nt that it frillows from r, ainl so 
nnpjbiit sooner or later w»* miist*Ye.Kh a propttsifion 
whose truth dots not dcjjend rui its* iinphcation by any 
other proposition. Dcscaius sjjeaks sometimes if 
there were only om* such pioposition -the assertionby 
the thinker of his own conscious < xisteiuo' and this was 
ct rtamly for him the onl\ s< If-t v ident proposition w’hich 
had existence as its predicate. But ii is dear that he 
►admits as ultimaU and sell (‘videnl a number-of other 
profiositions, such as the maihematK.il .ixioms .ind the 
axiom of causal ft) b rom the sc self-evident propositions 
every other sc lentific ti uth is arrived at b) me ans of clear 
and evident su ps 

* Wh.it thcn.are we to sa) of the brst eihic.il projiusi- 
tion that enters inU) a s)st< m of thought of this kind- 
the*first proposition, th.it is to say, th.it h.is ‘good^ or 
some similar ethical concept as us predicate? ()l two 
things one. either this proposition is self-evident and 
Viihout dq^endepce on a [ireceding proposiii<;n, or tin 
only {ividence in thi case is its implication by some 
preceding pfoposition which, n hypothcsi, is noi rm 
ethical proposition If the former is the cast, then the 
\:th! 9 a 1 proposition mark-* a' new beginning, and is .jot 
de1*i^‘d from any t of [lurely theoretical propositions; 
and it^lhfiust be recognised as having indep^ ndc nt v alidtly, 
if not necessarily primacy or control over others, when 
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the thinker j>roceedg to tinify or systetnatise his know-^ 

ledge and attempt an interpitetation of things as a' whole. - 

In the latter case -if it is held‘to be evident that a, 

Certain ethical proposition follows ifropi a non-ethicaj 

proposition further (juestions arise. * / 

" ^ Now the former H)f these alternatives is adopted by 

many writers who, by reason of th< ir method, may be ^ 

eollht<^d runong the^Ration«ilists. It is the prevailing 

doctrine of the Intuitional moralists and mav be found 

¥ 

in the Scholastics Ixdbre them. Certain ethical propo|i- 
tiorrs- such as th<3se that affirm that justice, yt'raoity, 
and th(‘ common welfare are good .ire hehl to be self- 
evid**nt, not derived from mathernatical, c.iusal, or arty 
oth<‘r purely theoretic.d propositions. When this posh 
tion IS taken u]> ethics as a science is not m.ide dcpend«int. 
ii[)on metaphysics. It is allowed a plac(' of its r)wn., 
Ethical truths and truths of theoretical philosophy will 
be regarded as arri\ed at in the s.ime way. and they 
will b(* dealt with by the same rational methods; but 
th«:re will be* no primacy of one oV<*r the t>ther; if meta¬ 
physics is not a result of ethics, jieither is ethics derived 
from met 4 |)h) sics. And this method, so far as regaircLs 
ethics* has been ofu*n employ<*d by writersJike Richard 
Rrite, who h.ive not worked out any metaphysical 
system, as w'ell as b\ others -k<‘id, for j^xample- -whose' 
e.th^al tl(Ktrine is part of a general philosophical ^view*. 
Snehj theories ilo not dt^rive their ethical principle from 
an anteced<*nt and non-ethical meiaphysics, thodgh any 
co|npreheru»r\ e c^r philosoj)Kical view of this kind must* 
shbw4n what way ethical and theoretical proposUiotls 
ran be cotnbined into a system. ^ ^ 

‘If, on the other hand^ we take the latter lyne of 
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thought, and <i6rWe ethical truths from fton-e^hicdl prd- 
vmisses-^as ftie Cartesians‘generally, and Geulincx in* 
^^particulai^ seem to have wi|»hed to do-^th^ii also our 
eth&l propositions must begin sornewhere. There must 
be so^e proposition which, in our s)stein, contains for 
the first time an ethical iu)tion; and we shall accept 

not because, standing by itsel|i it is < 
because it is implied by a preceding 
proposition which, ca /fy/>o//rcst, dot‘s not contain any 
eyiical notio'n. ‘ How is it possible for this to be ? Where 
aretthe non-ethical prt misses which, of themselves, 
justify an ethical conclusion ^ " 

'I'his (}u6stiun is dt veri.iced so far as I c.in make out. 
(joodness is found in ditfcRMU directions by different 
, thinkers of ihc^saine school. Sometimes, as by Geulincx, 
jl is held to bcUmg onl\ lo the will, which is powerless 
to effect chan^'Ts in the \\(»rUl of sense but is supreme 
in its own narrow field. Sometimes, as by Spinoza, it 
is regarded a,s bidongiii” lo the knowledge and realisa¬ 
tion of one’s o\yn being as a incuh* of the ultimate reality. 
But, whate\tr the sub|ett of Oiir jn'opositiod when w'e 
say “this being, or this kind of life, or this attitude, is 
good,’’ the predicate ‘gootl < liters as a new notion which 
i.4 superadded to, and not derived from, the logical or 
mathemajfical or causal n-lations already involved. Self- 
evidence ^ may be claimed for the ethical proposition 
itself, bu^t it is never shown to be logically implied by the 
antecedent propositions '1 hey have been on a diffi rent 


this projpositfon 
.self-evident, but 


plane of thought. Fhe as.sertion of goodness is not really 
, arrived at by deduction from any assertions about c'xist- 
ende;'it marks the beginning of a new’ hn<* of thought. 
Tihus^ij was^that the Rationalists c*f the seventeenth 
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corttdry failed to get to ethics by way ojj^loglcal deduction 
from jirinciples about knowtedge and reality whfch were j 
not tht;m.selv^s cihic^I, apd by a method <vhich was^ 
imitated from ma*lhehiaiical proof, * - ^ . 

In very much th(* .same way, the Naturalists^of the 
nincnc'c'nth century failed in their attempt'to reach ethical 
propoisitions by an extemsion of causa! propositions. If 
we take Spenc’iT as rej>resenting this view, we may find 
in him the promisi^ of a new and scientific doctrine in 
which ethical principles shall have their triie place i^ a 
universal and systematic philosophy, wherein everything 
is to be deduc(‘d from the doctrine of the persistence of 
force. Hut the pn)mise of proof is* not kept: it is broken 
just at the point where its fulfilment would have been 
of the gnratest interest - when consciousness emergeSi 
from the play of comfieting physiological reflexes.' Afiejr 
this point the pretence of deduction is ca.st aside. Causa’ 
tion, howev<*r, is still the clue; and we look for'the 



transition from th<.‘ causal IQ the 
chain of c.ui.sation is crossed, 


ethical judgment. The'" 
however, in Spencbr’s 


exposition by a new' line of argument, when he quietly* 
as.sumes as .self-evident a proposition which is notca'Sftal 


, at all, but strictly ethical—the projiosition that pleasure 
and pleasure alone i.s good. Fhe line of cause,and effect 
is not altogether deserted by him; and other ^^xponerits < 


of jvplutionary ethics keep to it more consis?tentIy. In , 
all their expositions, however, fine truth becomes appar¬ 


ent : that as long as the argument is logical, it has no 
ethical consequences; and thatj whep ethical^proposb 
tions enter, they have not been reached by anyjogical 
process. It IS not always'that writers are content, witj|| 
the naivetci of.Sir Francis Gallon, to formulate tjhe ‘ rttw 
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duty' of foU^iOsg*evolution ; they m<^re fretjucntly‘j)ass 
from the assertion of a qertaiii ev(»lutionary {endency to 
jhe assumption that it has ethicaU'alue, without slopping 
^to Aflect on the audaciouV leap thef' have taken over ^ 
a ‘logical fence Nevertheless,^ their seijvn'ce to clear 

thought on this sulRject has been none the less real 
because it has been uniiitentibn.tl. Their ejwppsitioji 
has made clearer than e\er the distinction which they 
have so ^palpably ignored- the distinction between ‘ is' 
arid * ought/ bf'tween e\ist<Mice and value or goodn'ess. 
Aiid/indirectly, the) ha\e done the good service of 
draw'ing attention to the tendency to overlook this Tis 
tinction in other systems of philos6ph) as well as in 
their bwMi. 


, 2 . Ethical ide.is, wv ma) thenTore assertt are not 

jduc sirppl) to the application of nietaph) sical or iheoreii- 
^cal conception-> to the subjtct matt<T of conduct. 'I'liis 
method Of metaphysic.il ethics will not work. TIktc 
remains !he other and more promising method. Accord¬ 
ing to It the luirely ihe(»retical conceptions with which 
metaphysics begins .ire inadecjuate to the inKTpretation 
of reality, but criticism of them reveals a toruent which 
wa^ not present, or at least was not exjilicit, at the out- 
sfet. In this way these initial conce{)tions lead on by a 
logical* process to the conceptions which express the 
ethical nature of reality. 

Ihis method has its classical expression in Ib gel’s 


dialectic. He* passes, by successive stejis, from tin* most 
formal cmd*empty of all conceptions to the fullest .iiul 


ITic ethical syj>tem ol Nfatur^ilibin has tieeu examined m .ui t arluT 


Mfrbrkfto which reference may Ije nude* see Ethus vf Katura/nmy 
jiciill ed., 1904. 
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moit concrete. The logical evolution of the notion be¬ 
gins with *1 conception complejely void of^content and, 
by its own t haracterikic logic, advances to mind or s»pii^. 
“This,” sa)s He|!je], “is the supreme definition of the 
Absolute *’ Jlut “ the ^ sseiitial fe^urfe of mind or spirit 
is liberty, and this free mind expresses itself in morality 
and law’. Oin stions of difficulty arise at each ^tep of 
the long argumc in by which this result is reached. But 
the method foliow(‘d is, at le«ist, a conceivable method ; 
and. as ii shows the dtTivation of the ethical notion, it 
might appt.ir that an independent study ol the latter 
aftd of Its impluations would be iinnert ssary, and that 
Its uu .inmg Is to be ,iscert<iined by examining the logical 
conditions whi( h ileiermine itspKite in the evolution of 
th( lUktion • 

It IS. howevei, only on tme cd the fiossible interpre- 
tatnms of a dialectic [irocf’ss th.it this view of the mattei^ 
c.in b( maintained With Hegel himself, we may' lay 
str< ss on wh.it ma\ bt c.illed tin int< Ih ctual character of 
thi puK I ss, and .issert that the dcvelopqient of thoqght 
is a partly inn<T th \t loj^mcnt. the might of the notion' 
will then be lookttl upon as producing from its ©wn 
nature tht* whole fi^lnessof tht life oi tht spirit. ‘ Being’ 
logit ally etjuates with ‘nothing,’ .ind y'et there is a 
transitKMi from one to the other, and this transition is 
* becoming’. and so through the whole gamut,of cate¬ 
gories untH we reach the morality and law of civilised 
society. Nt)w, if it is tht inert* might of the notion that 
is c\t work here, the last stage must be from the first 
implicit in tht e.irlitxst. Wt* shall^e comjpelled toregai^ 
the whole prt>cess of evolution traced in the dialectic 
^ ‘ Kritykfopadiu §5? 382, 3,84, 487 
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as the phitesophical analogue of the old biological notion 
of preformation, according to which the germ contains, 
within itself, in ultra-microscopic minuteness, all the 
wealth of the organism with which it is continuous. 
Evolution, as interpreted by the preforination theory in 
contrast with the theory of epigenesis, is simply the 
expansion of characters aiul parts always presenj but 
too small at first to be visible. In this .sense the full- 
grown organism was sufiposed to be iin[)licit in the cell 
from which it originated. I )()es ‘implicit ’ have the same 
meaning when the term is iisetl of the logical evolution 
Are the spirits of just mi n made perU*ct implicit, in this 
sense, in the bare notion ‘being’ with which Megel 
starts? Is their essence already contained in it. however 
indistinctly, and however muclt in need of ihi* micro¬ 
scopic power of the jLoj^it to bring it to light? If it is, 
then it is impo.ssiblt! that this ‘ being ' so full of charac¬ 
ter can be tlie same as nothing: and the dialectic refuses 
to marcl;. 

^ 'Fhat this vic*w of the dialectic is “a nuTe caricature” 
of all that is valuable in Ib gel may well b<‘ admitted. 
Hegel himse.lf tried to distinguish his method from the 
preformation theory of evolution. It is “only ideally 
or in thought.” he said, “that the earlier stage virtually 
involves the later'.” “ Bi fori^ the mind.” says Mr Brad¬ 
ley, “ there is a single conception, but the whole mind 
itself, which does not apfiear, engages in the process, 
opt rates on the datum, and produces the resultIn 
th is operauon the mind must surely impart something 
from its own fulness ; and in the process it is always 




‘ Encyklopadie^ 161. , 
Principles oj l/tgiCy p. 381. 
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recciviiijr new data which affect its operation. The 
mind never has sini]*Iy a single conception before it, any 
more than it has <,*ver a simple idea of the l^ocke-Hume 
varidy. W<* admit, in this way, that the* evolution of 
the notion resembles epigenesis—that the development 
of thought includes the assimilation of new experience. 
And if we do this, we giv'e up the old view of logical 
evolution, as much as the biologists of to-day have given 
up the old vi<-w of organic evolution. We admit the fact 
of epigenesis. 'Fhe development of an organism is not 
? proct^.ss of unrolling or expanding material which has 
been present all along. The organism is related to its 
environment by giv<: and take, anti its growth is con¬ 
ditioned by this interaction. 1 )oes not .something similar 
hold true of the process by which thought advances to 
new anti more adequate conceptions of reality 

If we atlopl this view a dialectical dt;veluj)ment of 
ronce|)ls will still be possible ; but it will not claim to 
be tleiermined .it each stagt? simply by the mere content 
of the [)rereding co!ice[>t.s. The concej^'t will bt! regarded 
as having for its function the knowledge of an object, * 
and its naturt; wall lie in this function. As we ascend 
from less to more adt;quate concepts, our test of adequacy 
will he not merely inner freetlorn from contradiction, 

' but also ability to describe and interpret reality ; and 
our concepts will be formed for the purpose of including 
the new material which e.xperience pre.sents. From this 
point of view the relation of concepts and of the sciences 
becomes intelligible. Mathematical concepts, for ex¬ 
ample, do not pretend to exhaust the nature of the real 
world. They exhibit certain abstract relations only, and 
are in this way inadeciuate to knowledge of reality, and 
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indeed professedly inadequate. Hut thiS' inadequacy 

is not the result of an inherent contradiction or of anV 
defect in the ctmcepts themselves. On the contrary they 
admit of indefinite elaboration without lallin;^ intt) con¬ 
tradiction. It is only if we use th<‘ni for a purpose for 
which, they are not fitted -if we attempt through them 
alone to understand any concrett* situation—that llu.'re 
is discrepancy between what is to be explained ancfw hat 
is explained. Neither the wish of a man nor the fall of 
a pebble can be accounted for by mathematics alon**. 
And, while they mak(! plain their own inadec{uacy to 
descrilx; the full nature of tlur concrete, they give no 
hint as to the kind of concepts by winch tht;y have to 
be supplemt'iUtal in order to serve this purpose. In the 
*iame w<»y. when it is argued that mechanism hi inade 
(juate to account fi^r \'ital pro<‘t‘sses. it is not meant that 
mechanism is a self-contradictory system, but only that 


it is insufficient for the explanation of c(trtain facts or of 


cert.'iiii aspects of facts. .\ntl so at each step where (jne 


cont.ej>t is nrplaced by another. 
*cedure intellect never works /;/ 


t hroughout our pro- 
I'iicuo ; it js an effort 


after the understanding of an object, of reality. I'or a 
fuller view of reality new concepts are needed, andlhes<‘ 
new concepts are not derived, dialectically or otherwise, 
merely from antecedent concej)ts. In.no case do con 
cepts appear out of the empty intellect independently of 
the material of experience. 'I’hey are a way of (kx'iling 
with and ordering such material, and their entry into 

con.sciousness is determined thereby. Our intelhxiual 

• * 

concepts of cause and purpose, for instance, ai>* basetl 
upon experiences in our own a^:tivity ; anti ihe same is 
true of our ethical concepts. 


2-2 
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These reflexions are not put forward as supplying 
the place of a full examination of metaphysical ethics. 
But they may serve to prepare the mind for a construc¬ 
tive effort of a different kind by showing the fundamental 
difficulties in the way of any theory which seeks to derive 
ethical notions from notions which are not ethical. The 
same probhan confnmts all such theories—the problem 
of accounting for the introduction of an ethical conc€*.pt 
into tin; argument. And, whatt'ver the special method 
they ado[)t, ih^-se dilferent theories betray th(! same 
obscurity at the crucial point. I be r«itir)nalist lutsitates 
to say whether his first ethical proposition is in its own 
nature self-evident, or is imj^lieil l)\* non-ethical pro¬ 
positions. d’h<“. latter alt<‘rnaiive has never been put 
forward clearlv ; anti the former altcTnati\’e allows an in- 
(hpendeni beginning for ethics. 'I he tlifficuliy is similar 
if the dialectical evolution of conce})is be followetl. Non- 
ethical concepts are inade((u.'Ue for the description of an 
experieitce which inclutles moral fact<ws; they may prove 
their own inad(;quacy. but ih<‘y tlo nt)t themselves si4J[)ly 
the (lefjciency. 1 he t:thical concept coiiltl never have 
been evolved out of non-ethical aiitece.tlcnis and without 
the help ol moral experience : and this experience inu$t 
the.refon* be taken into account by any metaphysics 
which professes to be ejthicai. 

'I'he f.iuli which is to be found with metaphysical 
ethics is. in the end. just this, that its data are insuf¬ 
ficient. It tends to disregard that portion of experience 
which is of gi'eatest importance for its purpose, namely, 
moral experience. It bases ethics upon metaphysicxS, 
and metaphysics is an interpretation of experience ; but 
it starts from a limited view of experience, and tries to 
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pass to "ethical concepts without taking into account 
those factors in experience which are relevant to the 
later enquiry, though they may not have been required 
for the earlier stages. The data of experience which 
philoso[)hy has to interpret are not limited to sense 
perception and the material of scientific knowledgi': 
they inclutle the facts of d<\sin* and volition whicji are 
formative forces in the structure of life; and, in addition, 
they include also the experience of moral approval 
and di.sapproval and. generally, the whole appreciation 
of value. 'I'his last is the sp(*cial region of (ixperieiige 
from which ethical conrt'pts arise. It is a market! accom¬ 
paniment of the active life of the life; of desire anti 
volition but it reacts uj)t)n anti colours the whole of 
^xp(‘nence. 

. It may be allowed that, when we occupy ourselves 
with this aspect of experienct!, it has a tendency to divert 
our attention from the j>urely logical or purely causal 
order in which the scientific intelligence* regards its 
^obj<?cts; it ma)* thus interfere with the .siiirit of [lure 
science : and, for that reason, it may be w'ell to banish 
sternly from our minds the attitude of moral or axsthetic 
ap[>reciation when our pnrpost,* is simply to understand 
the connexions of phenomtrna. The more severely we 
keep to the logical and causal points of view the better 
it will be for our mathematical and physical knowledge. 
The perfection of these sci<*nces depends upon their liini 
tation : and the more perfect they are. the more clearly 
are they separated from ethical appreciation, and the 
more impossible is it to pass directly from the lr)gical or 
causal to the ethical judgment. The latter is based upon 
an aspect of experience overlooked or fJellberately 
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disregarded by the sciences, and deals with it by the use 
of conc epts which would hav<j been confusing and irrele¬ 
vant in mathematics or physics. Hut the aspect which 
science neglects is none the less fundamental in life. 
And, when we clearly recognise the importance of this 
phase of expt;rienc<?"-thc! facts of moral rfpjiroval and 
tlisap»>roval, that is to say- we are j>repared to recognise 
the; unifjue* position of the ethical concept. This justifies 
an iiuU'jxMulent beginning for ethics itself, and at the 
same time leads us to expect that moral experience and 
ethical ideas may have a contribution of their own to 
make to the. interpretation of the world. 

'I'liis formulates our j)ro 1 )lem. Morality is a factor 
in experience ; ethical ideas have a place in conscious- 
nes.s. Our theory of reality as a whole must take account 
of th<"st“ things ; and the <]uestion concerns the differ¬ 
ence which they mak<^ in our final view of the world and 
in th<! arguments which lead up to that view. I'o ap¬ 
proach this (piestion .systt:matically it will be necessary 
to devote a little time to the description"of ethical ideas, 
anil their place in experience, so that we may be pre¬ 
pared to ilecide whether there is any truth in the dictum 
that we must .seek in that which should be for the ground 
of that which is. 
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is a result of the coiitemplativ** allitiRU* to 
thinj^s, in w hich man observes them ami reasons about 
them, but does not himself lake j)art in bringinj^ about 
the events which he seeks to understand. It is born df 
keisure, therefore. I he work cif thought may be strenu¬ 
ous (enough itself ; it must m*c<^ssarily lx- strenuous to 
:ittain its end ; but, for this very niason, it ret^uires a 
mind aloof from affairs, witlidraw'ii from the ordinary 
btjsiness oflife, indifferent to the practical activity which 
leaves litth' room for contemplation *»nd disturbs its 
serenity. The ihinker is exp«'cted to regard all things 
with, »H]ual mind,: his business is with their natun* and 
connexions only ; he is tin* servant of truth alone, and, 
at its demand, it is held that he must put aside ih(‘ 
common prejudice in favour of the good or beautiful or 
useful. 

The growth of science also encourages the same 
attitude. Science, it is true, is distinguished fn^ni philo¬ 
sophy by the multiplicity and imj>ortance of its practical 
applications. The j)res(*nt time, beyond all others, is 
the day of the achievements of applied '^science, and it 
is for the sake of its application to the arts of life that 
science itself is held in honour by an impatient jajblic. 
The connexion i.s very close between principles and 
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application: the latter would not exist were it not for the 
former ; and the former would lose encouragement and 
stimulus—would perhaps never have Ix^en recognised 
- had it not hfien for their promise of a power over the 
environm(!nt which should minister to man's desires. 


Hut, even with a view to their subsequent applications 
to practical affairs, it is not well that the man of science 
shoLi'id hav(; these interests constantly before His eyes. 


'Phe. practical interest is apt 


to interfere with the theo¬ 


retical interest, to make impartiality difficult and to 


weaken the concentration of mind which successful 


eiKpiiry ru;eds. I lence the current and familiar sjieciall- 
.sation. In the foreground is the inventor who ministers 
to the demands of industry ; behind him stands the 
.scientific eiKpiirer who, by an arduous method, discovers 
the [iriiiciples which another puts to practical u.se. The 
sphere of valiu's is accordingly assigned to the inventor 
and takiai out of the hands of the scientific di.scoverer. 


I' urther, it is recognised that the world is a process 
of evolution, or at least that it is in continual chajnge. 
Hut mere change cannot be made an object of know¬ 
ledge. rhoLight seeks the permanent w'ithin or behind 
the changes ; and it is only in so far as constant factors 
can be discovered in it that the changing i)rocess be¬ 
comes the object of knowledge, d'he contrast between 
the flux of e\perienc(! and conceptual fi.xity has even 
led certain thinkers to adopt the view’ that the intellect 
necessarily tends to pervert reality by substituting a 
fixed concept for that which actually is always in process 
of change or growth. With this view we are-not at 
present concernetl. Hut it is true that science looks 
for constancies, for the permanent law rather than for 
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tRe changing event. Even if it be true that change is 
as necessary to permanence as permanence is to change, 
the preference of science is for the permanent. 

The s;ime attitude is a])t to persist even when man 
and his ideals are the object of retlexion. ft is oiien 
forgotten that man himself is an agent in tht; world's 
changing course, and that his agency is (U‘termineti by his 
ideals : that he selects betwt'en possible lines of action 
and that his selection may he determiin'<l by his judg¬ 
ment of what is good orljtrUer. Human agency is thus 
one of the factors of that world of experi«*nee which both 
science and philosophy set out to explain ; anti human 
agency is afte.ct<*d by ct'nceplions or ideals of value. 
In this way, values Ixjlong tt) tht* object which we have 
\o explain wdien man hinist'lf is inclmled amhng the 
objects of entjuiry. Furtht-r, as a fact of mental life, 
the experience or consciousness of value is as funda¬ 
mental as the experience or consciousness of (tvents. 
Man is not a cognitive bt;ing in the first instance, aiul 
jonly thereafter an active b<*ing. Knowh*dge is sought 
by him in virtue of some interest ; and the int<‘,rest in 
knowledge for its own sake is a late aetjuisition. Pri 
marily, he st;eks to know in order that ht! may turn his 
knowledge to some use beyond the mere knowledge: 
it has to serve to control his environment or to adapt 
him to it. He wishes to understand a thing because 
understanding it will make him in some degree its 
master. The atptude of valuation, accordingly. m;iy 
even be ^id to have priority in the develoi>metit <»( 
mind over the attitude of cognition. 

The primar)’ experience, on which all later views of 
the world and of self are built, is not j>erce)>tive merely, 
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il is also appreciative. It involves in every part sonie 
consciousness or appreciation of worth or value, as well 
as the conscioush(.*ss of objects as existing and changing. 
The distinction between the two attitudes itself belongs 
to the growth of mind. The primary experience is at 
once j)erceptive and af)preciative ; its object is both 
ail »*xistence and a valiui ; but the two elements have 
to be discrimiiiattxl for the sake of understanding and 
of practice alike, d'he whole system of scientific know¬ 
ledge is arrived at by means of a preliminary abstraction 
by r<‘stricting attention to the nature and laws of the 
things observed and disregarding the element of value 
which they are experienced as somehow possessing or 
entailing. And this abstraction is itself a selection de- 
term intM by an interest. By a similar and equally valid 
abstraction we may concentrate attention on the aspect 
of value, which is omitted by the sciences, and construct 
a theory i)f value which will supplement, and in some 
sense correspond with, the scientific theory of facts and 

relations. The final iiroblem will concern the relation 

*■ ^ 0 
of the two systems, when thought seeks in the end to 

restore the harmony into which it has broken. One of 
these systems—the, scientific view which does not con¬ 
cern it.self with values -may be regarded as sufficiently 
well know'll in its general character. But .some account 
is necessary of the complementary systeni of valuer: 
although that account must be restricted to certain lead¬ 
ing features, important for their bearing on the final 
problem. 

The varieties of value are clearly distinguished onl^ 
in the mature consciousness; and their enumeration 
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must not.be mistaken for a psychological account of 
their genesis, any more than a classification \of the 
sciences is to be confused with a psychology of cognition. 
We have to distinguish kinds of value, not different ways 
in which we become conscious of value, although we ^ 
' may estpect difference in the objects to be correlated 
with a difference in the conscious attitude to them. And 
values may be discriminat(‘d in different w'ays according 
tQ the principle of division adojitetl. Some of these ways 
may be described as formal: but one distinction has 
special regard to content, and w'ith this distinction a 
beginning may be made. 

In the first place, then, values may' be distinguished 
into kinds according to the nature of the objects or ideals 
to w'hich they have reference or within which they may 
be .included. It is impossible, at the outset, to lay down 
a principle for determining all the different varieties of 
value, and the distinctions w'hich we draw may conceal 
a unity gf system which w'ill be disclosed in the course 
pf further analysis. We must start from a preliminary 
and empirical classificati(>n. I n this way we may enume¬ 
rate 'happiness, beauty, goodness, and truth as com¬ 
prehensive descriptions under which many particular 
experiences of value may be brought, and as expressive 
of ideals to which worth is undoubtedly assigned. 

The first of these'ideals—happiness—is that which 
^is most commonly in our mouths and aj)pe.als most 
forcibly to the pkiin man. Almo.st everyone admits that 
what contributes to happiness is of value ; some are 
willing to say that this is the very meaning; of value. 
But, when we come to look at the conception'happiness 
more closely, this first view seems to need amendment. 
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A man’s happiness may consist in realising or in con¬ 
templating beautiful things, or in the pursuit of goodness, 
or in the search for and attainment of truth, or in the 
gratification of some strong passion, such as the love of 
' power, or in the work-a-day life from which reflexion 
is banished, or in passing from enjoyment to enjoyment. 
The content of th(j notion happiness will differ accord* 
ing as it signifies one or other of these things, or some 
combination of them. And a notion which, like this, m^ 
m(!an anytlting comes very near to meaning nothing. It 
becomes a mere form into which any, or almost any, 
view of the worth* of life may be fitted. There is, how¬ 
ever, on(i positive? element in the notion happiness, and 
to this element due regard must be paid. It implies 
always‘the simple but positive element pleasure. • 
K.xpressions are occasionally to be met with in sopie 
writers—Bentham is an example’—wdiich seem to imply 
that the words pleasant and good have the same mean¬ 
ing. But this identification, or apparent identification, 
of two different ideas is probably due to nothing mor^ 
than an impatience with any divergence from the 
doctrine of hedonism. It certainly overlooks a clear 
distinction. That something is pleasant is a fact of 
immediate experience—that and nothing more. That 
this pleasure is good or worthy or has value is a further 
assertion. This is shown by the fact that it is at least 
open to dispute whether certain pleasures have value or* 
are in any way good. Malicious pleasure is a case in 
point. On the one hand it must be held by.the hedo¬ 
nist that while malice itself is bad, or has negative 

‘ Principles of Morals and Legislation, p. 7 and chap, ii (ed. 
of 1879). 
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value, the malicious man’s pleasure in his evil deed is 
an element of good or positive value in the total experi¬ 
ence. On the other hand it is maintained that this 
pleasure has in it no element of good at all--that it 
even makes the total experience worse than it would 
have been had the malicious act failed to bring pleasure 
to the agent or had it stirreil in him a conscientious 
pain. It is not nece.ssary to argue the point on its merits. 
All that is necessary is to make clear that th(Te is no 
contradiction in holding that the malice which is accom¬ 
panied by pleasure is worse than the malice which is not, 
or, in other words, that there are some cases of pleasure 
w'hich are not in themselvt;s good. Consequently, when 
tht! assertion is mad(* that pleasure, or pleasure alone, is 
af value, the predic.iK; adils scanething to the suijject of 
the proposition- the me aning is not the same as ii one 
saitl ‘j)leasurc is pleasant.’ d he assertion is not a tauto¬ 
logy ; and, if hedonism is of any significance as an ethical 
theory, it is because its fundamental proposition that 
j)leasure alone is of value is a synthetic proposition and 
not merely analytic or verbal. 

Hedonism is of course a familiar doctrine both in 
ordinary life and in philosophy. Its philosophical im¬ 
portance consists largely in its attempt to make ethics 
a quantitative science by introducing a single standard 
by which values of all kinds may be measured, h has 
no difficulty in laying down the principle; but it has 
never achieved precision, or gained general assent, in 
its manner of applying it to the details of lile. Spiritual 
goods'cannot be measured against material on the same 
scale. There is not sufficient evidence to show that a 
society of Socrateses would experience more pleasure 
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than a society of fools—oV, at l(;ast, than a society of 
ordinary people, who enjoyed material goods and did 
not irouhlt! themselves or their neighbours by asking 
inconvenitmt questions. The he<clonist philosopher has 
commonly f)referr(^d the goods of the mind not because 
he could prove them to be more pleasant, but because 
he held them to be more noble. The feeling of pleasure, 
real'and positive as it is. partakes in this connexion of 
the formality which belongs to the ideal of happiness. It 
belongs to every kind of value when realised in its 
fulness, ami in some degree belongs to every realLsa- 
tion of value. It may be regarded as a feeling of value, 
but it is not a measure or standard of value. Although 
it accompanies all experiences of value, it does not ex¬ 
press tiieir distinctive nature or enable us to discriminale 
their differences. Accordingly, as pleasure* does not 
explain or measure value, it .seems better also not to 
s[)<*ak of it as an independent kind of value. It attaches 
itself to value of (;verv kind, instead of being one kind 
amongst the others. 

The remainingkimisof value which have been already 
enumerated are the ivsthetic, the moral, and the intel¬ 
lectual, corrc;s()onding to the traditional ideals of the 
beautiful, the good, and the true. 

Among tlu*se difficulty arises regarding the inclu¬ 
sion of intellectual value. It is maintained by an active 
.school of thinkers that truth is simply a copcise expres-. 
sion for Working efficiency, that it is capablejof analysis 
into certain other values,and that all so-called intellectual 
values h^e their real value in relation to some other 
function than intellectual apprehension. On this view. 
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truth, although a value, would not be regarded as one 
of the fundamental kinds of v’aluc. The view ap{x\'ils 
for support to the practical interests which determine 
the beginnings of knowledge. But it overlooks the in¬ 
dependent interest in knowing which characterises the 
’ maturity of the human mind. I'ruth has been found to 
possess a value which is not capable of being resplved 
into other and practical interests, and which nui.st there¬ 
fore be regarded as indepeiuleni. It is the object and 
the attainment of intelligence alone and can in this way 
be distinguished from happiness or goodness or beauty. 
The pi'oper attitude of the intelligence to a truepropcf- 
sition, or to a system of true propositions, is simply belief 
or assent; and this is an intellectual attitude different 
ft'om the mere enjoyment of happiness, the moral ap¬ 
proval of goodness, or th<' artistic admiration of beauty. 
This difference, however, suggests another ciuestion. If 
we call truth a value, do we not thereby obliterate the 
distiiictyxi with which we started between cognition and 
^appreciation ^ The answer to this question s(;ems to Ix' 

that the true proposition, merely as tru<;, is not a value 

% 

apart from the intelligence which understands and ap¬ 
propriates it. 11 is knowledge of truth, or truth as known, 
thajt has value. Man as a thinking being finds value in 
the truth which he seeks ; it may even become the chief 
aim of his life, and he cherishes it on its own account • 
not as .something alien to him.self, but as completing or 
perfecting his own intellectual nature. 

. Moral,and aisthetic values are clo.sely connected ■ 

. so closely that they have sometimes been identified. 
But even a little reflexion brings out differenc<.*s that 
may not be ignored. In the first place* there is a 
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subjective distinction. The mental attitude by which we 
apprehend or detect beauty is not the same as that in 
which we become aware of goodness. Both, however, 
differ from the intellectual attitude in knowledge ; and 
the term a{)preciation may be used for both kinds of 
valuation. But this term covers attitudes of mind which ^ 
are not the same. Our appreciation of a beautiful sun¬ 
set, for example, tliffers from our appreciation of a good 
deed or a good character. Fhe former is admiration 
simply, the latter approval. 

No doubt the attitudes may be combined. Admira¬ 
tion of a work of art is often conveyed in terms which 

* 

express af)probati<m or approval also. Not only do we 
speak of a g(X)(l picture or a good artist, but this phrase 
may indicate not merely admiration of the work, but app- 
proval of it and its author. On the other hand, :esthetic 
lerins an.* used for moral excellence: the Hebrew^ praised 
the ‘ beauty of holiness’; the Greek concepticm of #caXo- 
KayaOCa signified the union* of art and morality at their 
higlu^sl point; and. in the modern phrase ‘ a beautiful 
.soul.’ a term of a*sthetic admiration is used to express 
high moral apprt)bation. Even in these phrases, how¬ 
ever, what is (expressed seems to be the combination of 
two modes of appreciation rather than their identity, 
'fhe ‘ beautiful soul ’ is an object of resthetic admiration, 
but this object is the result of dispositions and activities 
to which moral approval is appropriate. The moral 
object- -the soul that is in harmony with the moral ideal 
—is also an object of a*sthetic admiration the good, 
when fully realised, is in this case seen to be something , 
that is als6 beautiful in itself. And, when we use term.s 
of moral approval for the aesthetic object, we can perhaps 
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discover * that ^ ou|* thoughts have passed from the 
object as beautifuf'to another'as{)cct of the situation. 
We do not spehk of a sunset as good instead of beautiful, 
or,^if we do, we recognise that we are not using the word 
‘^od’ in its ethical meaning. It is more common to 
apply the term ‘good ’ to the work of human art-and 
still more common to apply it to thp artist; and in these 
cases, moral apjjroval may be implied ; but this iboral 
approval is something superadded to a‘Sthetic admira¬ 
tion, and not identical with i^. Wo admire the work 
'Without any thought of how it was don<^ or even who did 
itbut when we approve (in the ethical sense) it is with 
reference to the conscious activity of the artist who used 
his skill to realise the idt*al which he was able to ccmceive. 

*'Moreover, instances .ire also common in which the 
• *■ 

two attitudes diverge, d'he same concrete situation may 
caiil forth moral approval combined with .esthetic dijprc- 
ciation, or jesthetic admiration comliined with moral 
disapproval. We approve without admiring, or admire 
and at the same tim<t condemn. The moral character 
t)r good deed may be spoiled for our aesthetic .sense by 
awkwardness or lack of grace. Great crimes may call 
forth our reluctant admiration by the manner in which 
they are devised and carried out: there was no incon- 
sistency^in I )e Quincey’s description of ‘*murder as a fine 
art.’ Or a whole career, such as that of N apoleon, may 
appeal to our a*sthjetic sense although it is condemned 
by our mdral judgment. 

In the second place, the distinction betwe<*n the 
esthetic aftd the moral judgment is confirmed when we 
examine their respective objects. Any work of fine art, 
anything w'e call beautiful, ha.s a certain indejiendf'iice 




and completeness in itstelf’. To use an * ilfbstratto|j 
of Professor Stewar^t’s, “ Hermes is^rfug up^at OlY«ipi«W 
and we find him beautiful as soon as we s^e him^" The, 
dust of centuries has hidden? his beauty, but has not 
changed it. We may know nothing of his origin or 
history : whr> the sculptor was, or what his purpose, 
whcMi the work was completed,"or what temple jt was 
meant to adorn. All these are but accessory circum- 
stanec s of interest to the scholar. Knowledge about 
them may jicrhap^ add to our admiration; but ignorg-nce 
of them can do Jittle to impair it; the eye is .satisfied^ 
with .s<r(‘ing. The artistic object .is something aloof and 
by itself, like the Platonic ideas all breathing human 
passit»n far above.” Contemplation of it lifts us out of 
‘ the life-of action and thinking, and of their values 


'I’hoii, .silent form, dost tease us out oi thou^ht 
doth eternity ; (.'gld Pastoral 1 
When old age shall thi.s generation waste, 
'I’hou shall remain, in midst t>f other woe 
Thiut ours, a friend to man. , 


Hut Keats mistook its message when he read its lesson , 
as “ beauty is truth, truth beauty.” This i^ a, confu¬ 
sion of values. Beauty is beauty, and that is enough, 

yEsthetic contemplation rests upon a certain external 

§ 

and .sensuous content, and does41 ot need to go^beyond 
’ this content either to intellectual meaning^^or to the con- 
te.xt of circumstances in which it was produced. The 
‘ material object is of itself sufficient to provoke arid to 
justify admiring contemplation : even knowledge’^bf the 

* Cp. H. Rickert, Kvltunvisseiisckaft uhd A'aturunss(nschafi, '2iA 

txi., p. 75. • . , 

* ^oUs^on the iK’impimln'an Ethics of Aristotle, voL i, p. 183. 
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•artist’s purpose is unessential; far less is it necessary to 
enquire into his state of ipind aiul to know what sort 
of a mafn he was. The sensuous object*, in form and 
;fontent, is that to which beauty fundait^entally belongs > 
when we speak of beauties of mind and character, we 
ar6 conscious that^\c^are using a"sih<*tic terminology in 
a sense which, if jierfectiy just, is )et deri\ati\o ipid not 
fundamental. 

It is different with moral appn^ejation. ^Iwen if our 
primary moral judgments seem lo have an t'xtern.il 
application, a little criticism m4kes it clear that the vx- 
ternal thing has onl) instrumental goodness .ind can 
ne\er have intrinsic goodness If we speak of a good 
character, it is clear ihtit the moral ^ipprovsil has respect 
.to the soul and not to the body : even wh(*n we spisik 
of a gootl deed, ri llexion tonvinces us th<it tin* mere 
overt act whrreby things in sp.ice change their place.s 
is not m itself gopd or < \ il , its value, if it have any, 
can be instrumental only . that is to .s.i), it is regarded 
as a caUse of what is good, but not as good in itsell. 
The action to be appreciated as moral must.be taken 
from hs inner side. 7 'he rescue 1 ‘rom drowning—to Use 
a timc-honoure*d illustration—will be approved or dis 
approved according as the intention was to restore* to 
a life of usefulness or to reserve* for future torture. \\\ 
ihu^t always go back to the inner aspect of coiuIik t 
—the intention , and the* mteiitipn never .stands alom*, 
a.s ^o/nething holding for this case only and having iu» 
relation tp anything eli>e. It is jjjirt of a system of eon- 
duett Thus the approval of a single act or ine idem is 
s^judgment concerned with the inner life, and .ipt te> be 
concerned w'ith the whole life. We cannot disr(*gard the 
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motive—as we do in thd case of the artist—or be ih- 
diffdl’ent to what soft of a gian the agent was. MoraJ^- 
judgments have not the completeness and independence 
wf icsthetic judgments. From the first, if they do no| 
form a system, they depend upon a System^ 

'Fhese different kinds of value depend upon a differ¬ 
ence in the objects valued.* Certain formal distinctions 
remain which call for explanation. The most obvious 
and important of these distinctions is that between In- 
trinsic and Instrumental value. A thing mav have value 
or worth in itself quite apart from anything else'^to which 
it leads ; and this is called intrinsic value. On the other 
hand, when we call a thing good or say that it has value, 
we are (jften aware that we use the term not for whal/ 
the thing is in itself, But because of something el.se which 
follows from it as an effect. Thus a .surgical operation’ 
may be said to be good, not, certainly, because it has any 
intrinsic worth in it.self and apart from its consequences, 
but because it may be a means of prolonging* life or 
restoring health ; and we assume, that life and health* 
are good in themselvd's or (if they are not) that they 
causally determine something else which^s good in itself. 
Consequently, where we make use of a proposition which., 
asserts merely instrumental value, value does not,strictly 
speaking, belong to the subject of the proposition. What 
' we ascribe to that subject is not value but causal effici¬ 
ency to bring about something el.se which is as.sumed' 
or implied to possess value. Assertions of instrumental 
value, being thus causal propositions, are at the same 
time utility-propositions; the thing is said to be usef^ 
as leading to something else which is of intrinsic aralue* 
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The weight of ariy thorough enquiry must therefore fall 
upon tlje conceptioA of intrinsic v«ilue, and it might seenif 
that the conception of iostrumental xMlue could be dis¬ 
missed at once as having to do solely with cailsal reU-^ 
tions. Hut the case is not so simple, and some further 
enquiry is necessary into the relation of instrumental 
to intrinsic value. , 

1 he science in which the conception of value has 
been used with gnMtest effect is economics, and it 
may be well to consider ior a moment the economic 
conception of value, for m (conomics ‘ value ’ has a well- 
defined meaning. The value of any economic good is^ 
determinedj^by its relation to other things which can be 
got m (‘xchange for it, and when we have in money a 
•general measure of th<* ratio in which things can be ex¬ 
changed for one another, the measurement of value is 
easy : a thing’s value is its price. The term ‘ Value,’ in 
this sense, is what the economist also calls ‘value in 
exchange’; it is an instrumental value^a means of getting 
something elsd, and to this use the term ‘ value ’ is 
generally restricted in economic reasoning. To under 
stand its further signific.ince needs a little examination 
of the concept. The value of any article A consists in 
its relation to the amounts of other articles (say //, C, 
aojd D) or e^iy one or more of them’ which can be got 
in exchange for it. The value of B, in the sann* wa>, 
will cipnsist in its relation to the amounts of W, C .uid 
pr any one or more of them, which can be got in 
exfchang^ for it. Similarly of the values of C and /?. 
And, if we measure the value of all commo<hties by 
money, then money itself has to be valued in terms 
of these other commodities : for it, after all, is one 
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commodity amongst others. Thus the attempt to defiae 
the economic value of any one commodity always lands ^ 
us, in the long run, in a circle—provided we keep ijp 
'^his meaning of value as instrumental. The circular 
nature of the definition is onl\ hidden from us because 
'we commonly define the value in relation to a common 
measure, money, and overlook for th<‘ moment*the fact 
that the value of money itself must be defined in relation 
’ to oth(*r .trricles. Hence the economic conception of 
value (that is, of value in exchange) is found on ana^lysis 
U) (lep(‘nd on commodities having some other value 
than this -a value which is indept'iidtmt of their relation 
^to other commodities. Th.it is to say, \ alu<‘ in exchange 
rests ultimately upon what Ad.im SinltTi canied ‘ v.ilue 
in use,’ and what Jevons and others after him h.ave called • 
simply ‘ utility.’ I'he tcTtn ‘ utility' would not have V>een 
retained by c'conomists unless it had been found con- 
venu'ni; hut it is no more correct here th.an in some of 

its ethical iisi^s. It does not clearly distinguish intrinsic 

^ • 

value from \alue in exchange, because the latter is also ' 
a kind of utility ; .ind utility, indeed, should mc'an use- 
fuliK'ss for something, .incl thus imply th.it \ er) reference 
to another thing which, in thjs place, it is introduced 
to avoid Adam Smith’s term * value in use,’ though 
somew'hat clumsy, is rc'ally more correct than the siijipjer 
term ‘utility.’ 1'he point which it is desired to bring out 
is that the commodity has a value in itself, which js not 
clep<*ndent on its relation to other things which it pro¬ 
duces or which may be got for it. The people* who 
dt'sire it desire it for its C3wn sake to use, as Adam 
Smith says,* or simply to enjoy. This value is indepen- J 
dent of exch.ange; and when a thing has this value, 
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"people are willing to do sonieiHing or to give up^soiije- 
tjiing order to possess it. The things they do or giVe 
up have value in exchange, or instrumental valye, and 
pierhapb that only. But this thing, which fias a value 
independent of exchange, [)osi,esses intrinsic value or 
worth—at' least from tht point of vie^ of economic 
fecienoe. * ^ , 

The economist ha^ his sc.ile of values, and can adjust 
all ecor^omir goods to their proper places on the sial<\ 
feut the goods receiv’^e tht n plat'es on the ,scale not in 
virtue of thc^rown intrinsic (jiiality, hut because of what 
can be got for them foi vthat they will brhig in money, 
or according to ihcir 1 elation to ;>ome mt)re intricate 
standard 'rte economist m.iy Recognise intrinsic value 
as the basis upon which his \aliK s rest, but he measures 
these b) an external st.iiulaid his whole valuation, 
therefore*, is extrinsic It wt .iU(*mpt to measure things 
by their intrinsic worth if, for instance, wc raise the 
c|uestion,of tht impoitanct* of econonyc goods in lift as 
^ whole—wc shall h<ive to seek, out some way of dt tf r- 
" mining intrinsic valuer, v\hi(h wmII be entirely difftn nt 
from the scalt of the economists and which may assign 
the highest plac e to goods unret ognisecl on the <*( onomu 
scale *. 

^ Amattempt to m< asurt intrinsic values would raise 
c]uest‘Ons hard to answer. Are ectujomic goods», ioi in¬ 
stance, td have a plate on this scale ? and if so at wh.ii 
point ? Or are they all— the whole niateri il .ipp.iratiis 
of life, that js to say to be regarded as having instru¬ 
mental value only ? Merely to ht4te this cpiestion is to 

» 

‘ Cp. *£thK*a 1 Aspects of Lconomic^,’ /n/ejJournal of 
J£ihus<, vol. xvu (1907), pp 1 ff, 317 ff, 437 fT 
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shpw that the distinction between Intrinsic and irtstru- 
m^jntal value is not of such easy application as it seemqp 
to be at the first glance. Obviously, the surgical operation 
has instrumental value only, the medical art is good, 
but not good in itself—only as a means for restoring 
health or preserving life. But what of health, or long 
' life Are these'good in themselves, or only as ineans 
to ha[)piness, or social efficiency, or some other end ? 
The mere statement of these questions is sugp;qstive of 
contrthr'ersy. 

And a further consideration has also to be taken 

* 

into account.'' For a liitle experience shows us that the 
same thing may be both an end-in-itself and also ii 
means to something else that has value. Knowledge, 
for instance, may be good in itself, that is, have intrinsic 
value, and knowledge may lead to sympathy, and so 
have instrumental value also. And sympathy may have 
intrinsic value; but it may also react ujK)n and stimulate 
knowledge*, as wgjl as affect other persons by deeds of 
beneficence, and thus have at the same time instrumental 
rvalue. I'he category of means and end, under which we 
are striving to understand value, does not give us a 
single clear line of advance. Just as. in nature, we do 
not find one thing which is simply cause, and another 
thing which is sim[)ly etifect, but interaction is the rule, a 
so here, means and end'arednterwoven in the complex 
fabric of life. * 

The category of means and end is indeed an irti- 
perfect gCihle for identifying’and discriminating values. 
It is a useful and necessary distinction for our ihinkirt|[; 
but life overruns it, and sometimes obliterates it In its 
continudus process. Where do the means end, and 
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wRere does the end begin ? Is it winning pnly' that is 

the end of the game ? or is the game its ow*n end which 
victory crowns with an added worth ? The tpeans, it 
may be said, may in such a case have an intrinsic value 
of their owri ih addition to their instrumental value as 
leading to the end, find the total value of the whole 
exper^nce will be the sum of the intrinsic values of 
mean^and of end. But this does not state tljjC truth 
fully; the total value cannot be arrived at by "mere 
addition*.' It may even be that, in certain’expcrjjfnces, 
’‘neither the me;ips alone nor the end alone has any 
intrinsic value. Is it not ofttMi the case that )Ou would 
not play the game at all—that it would have no value 
for you unless you had a chance of winning ? and, on 
^he bther hand, that you would not v*iliie victory at all 
except as tht; result of the game What we hold as 
good may be the end reached in this particular way or 
by these means. Means and end shade into one another 
in experience, and no value at all may belong to one 
pf them apart from the other. Qr it may be that each 
jhas some value in itself, hut that the value of the whoh* 
^eali^ed ex[)erience is greater than the sum of the values 
which would belong to its parts if taken separately. 

Ethical analysis diK:s not stop at the same point 
as psychological analysis or physical division stops. 
Generally it stops much earlier. We may i>roceed with 
our psychological analysis far beyond the point at which 
value has di.sappeared from the factors into which the 
experience is analysed. The simplest things to which 
jff is possible to assign value may be very complev things ^ 
in thfeir actual existence; and the' whole of* which wp 
’ Cp. ( 1 . E. yioOKt-Ptirtapta Ethtca^ p. 2S 
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Crin be sun* that its full intrinsic value is there to be 
seen, if we have insiijht to see it, may be a very con>-' 
prehensiV'e whole indeed. 

It is customar) to draw a distinction ^between Per- 
maiK nt .ind Tr.insient values. Allpnental states may be 
vi(*N\(cl in n‘sj)<*ctof th(*ir duration, they last for a Jenifer ' 
or slWyrUT time, and the time admits of exact miisilre- 
m(‘nt. t)iiration has thus a prominent place among the 
tondiyons tlrroiigh which Bentham sought to measures 
th( value of a lot of pleasure or painj, and thereby to'^ 
tr.insform ethics into a (juantiiati\t* sci(‘nre It wai^m 
1 he attempted measurement of intensity that the chief 
pitfalls tor him lax ; with duration he seemed to have 
no diffiv’ult)'. Taking a second or other short interval 
.IS the unit of his reckonin;*, he estimated the value 
a continuous experience by multiplying its intensity 
into the niimht r of seconds \vhich it lasted. Even this 
mcxisurement, however, proceeded*upon an assumption 
the as^umption that the [)l<‘asiire or-|)tiin which was 
regarded as a ccmiinuous cxperienc(* was of ident^alt 
iutc'iisiiN throughout its duration; and this assumption 
is not lustified by the facts. 'Fhus even irfthe measure¬ 
ment of duration the hedonic calculus is in difificulties, 
not l>(*cause \vc*c.innot count time, but because we may 
no^ assume* that the e.xperience which endures remains 
of constant intensity. This difficulty m.iy^ be circum¬ 
vented by t stimatiiig degrees of permanence in another 
way. Instead of lc>okmg to the imnaediate,conscious^ 
experience, which varie^ from moment to moment, w*Jl; 
ipa) mt*asure the pbrmanenc^ of the objects to which 

' i^rt»fip{c\ of Mi'tah and IjegislaHon (ed of 1879), p 29 
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we attribute value, or of the mental"dispositions or in¬ 
terests which are the conditions of our enjoynumt of 
Ithes^ objects. The later utiKtarians comruonly fallowed 
’this course, and Hentham did not ij^nore its applications. 
For them, as for Hentham, v.ilue ultimately lay only in 
the hnmediate ex^wrience, which is in constant Jinx ; 
but they^ recommended their distiplesto turn their eyes 
ffom it and seek rather the poss^ssitni ol the objects, 
and the ailtivation of the intert sts, from wdiich pleasure 
noHfnally follovved. Although ple.isures were* transput, 
jhey had sources which win- tomparativel\ permanent 
and "^hich might give stahilit} to hum.in v.du<*s. - 

The attitude recomnuMided bv the iitilitari.ins is not 

f •' 

necessarily restricted to thi hedonic interpretation.oj 
\alye. 'J'he attainment of \alue is always detenfiined 
by objects, whether material tlungs or other factors in 
the environment; it is .ilso comlitioned b) the disjiosi- 
tions and interests of the pf rsons in whom the valu<‘ 
is realised. And in both thtse r(‘spe(ts there may be 
varyyig degrees ofc permanent (. As rt'gards the obj(*c- 
tive conditions, it has been cusinm.iry for the jjroverbial 
philosopher to dt^procitUe material things- -all that is 
commonly called wealth -as transient and the pre) of 
moth and rust; our hold on them is without doubt un 


certain, and the enjoyment which thc^y vield is apt to 
♦diminish with years. On the othtT h.ind social objects^ 
rkuch as ’‘honour, love, csbedicmce, troops of fricmcls,” an- 
held to be more lasting, although they too cannot lie af 
firmed to be permanent, e\< n when the person is w(»ithy 
of them. It is ob\ious that, as long as we are dealing 
with"temporal objects, we cannot as.sl*rt anything mon* 
,.than relative permanence. Onlyddoal objects, (oncelved * 
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as independent oP time, can be called permanei$t in 
the strict sense. Such are the 'eternal values’ of truth, 
beauty, and goodness; such also is the love of Gojl. * 
It may seem easi(*r to draw the distinction from the 
side of pfTsonal dispositions than from that of their 
objects; but here also there are ilivergent estinlates. 
'I'here is an old controversy between the sensualist ant^ 
the philosopher as to’whose pleasures are the greater, 
and this controversy has been looked upon a^ settled 
only Ix'cause the philosopher has been ajlowed to ^ve 
literary expression to the deb.ite, and has summed up^ 
in his own favour. As ho puts the case, he alon 4 has 
experience of the pleasures of knowledge as well as of 
those of sense, and as he prefers the former his Judgment 
must* be accepted without appeal. Perhaps he hasflot 
summed up ([uite fairly; and the sensualist, had he beert 
given a hearing, might have urged that the philosopher 
had not the requisite sensibility for appreciating sensual 
pleasures at their full value, and that, as susceptibilities 
difler, each part) should be left the. judge of wh3,t he 
likes best. 'Phere is no good reply to this rejoinder, 
so far .vs regards the intensity of human feelings. But 
on the question of permanence, the philosopher does 
seem to stand on firmer ground. Sensual .susceptibiKties, 
however candully nourished, change and wither jas the 
organic life [Kisses youth arid maturity ; there is ikr less 
diminution vri' the .susceptibility to the values commonly 
called higher—those of art and letters, of scienct? and 
of the affections. From the standpoint ev^n of the in¬ 
dividual life, they hav^e a dejgree of permanence which 
is not shared "by the values which the sensualist estftems 
most highly. 
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ft follows thrit there is a certain superiority in this 
respect of one kind of values over another. A value 
* wears better the more it is independent of material 
conditions; the higher values of knowledge, art, and 
^morality are more permanent than those of the sensual 
Kfe. The distinction remains a^relaiive distinction, dinj 
to the greater permanent e of the interests to which 
certjSn values appeal. And if, as will he arguctj later, 
dill values^ belong to the personal life,* their permanence 
miist depend upon its permanence. This will hold even 
of^ the "eternal values’ t)f truth, beauty, and goodness. 
Ind<^ed the phr.ise ‘eternal values’ is liabk* to be mis- 
iWderstood. 11 set ms used so is to signify independence 
»^of tim<‘ and ttierefore of any tonscious life which, Hk^i 
the human, is in time. In this senst^ we might predicate 
eternity of,truth (< \cipt in so f.ir as truth is conceived 
as the poss(‘ssion of an intelligence which functions in 
time),"or of beauty (if w'c n garcl beauty as independent 
of conscious apprehension), but hardly of moral goodness 
i (whyich involv^t s a >tate conscious w'ill). But, although 
leuth and beauty, .is thus rf siucted, are elements in or 
^contributory to v.ilue, w<‘ do not seem justific'd in calling 
them values apart from iheir realisation in or through 
“conscious life. They are not values till realisi*d, anti 
as realised they tan be eternal only if; and in the same 
sefis'^*\s, persons are eiern'il. 


T^ere'is a further distinction between values winch 
is due to what Rentham calls their ‘extent ’ It relates 
*to the number of persons who may participate in tlieir 
enjoyment. To this distinction’we may giv'< tin name 
of Catholic and Exclusive. By catholic values (as the* 
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tcrnr is used here) I mean those in wlych all men may 

j)artici[)aU', or those whose enjf)yment by <ine man does 

not limit or interfere with their equal enjoyment by 

others. V\ In n one man c an onjo) a ^ood only by its 

hjss to other men, or by restricting their ecju.il chances 

ot enjo) inent, thcMi the value may be c.illecl exclusive: 

'Fhe i^re.it classes ol value which Imw' becui mentioned 

fntelleciiuil, moral, a’sthetic, and emotioiWl ^lave 


noiliinj4 in their ov^n miture which makes them exclusive. 
W hen one m<in attains truth, or admires beauty, or ^ 
realises jroodness, or even CMiJoys ha[)j>iness. there^ is 
* nolhirur in his e.xperience whic h makes it impossible or 
moie chdicult for others to clo the same'. Truth may b^ 
j)as'»<‘d from mind to mind, b<Mui\ does not watie by^ 
b« iii<^ a<lmired ; goodness is inf<'ttiou*>, even Inippin^**.'* 
radiates from the presence of the' hap[)y man, il only 
outward circumstance's do not impose a bar. But if men 
rc g<ird oiitw.ird or material c in umstance s .is thentsedves 
pi^Nsessed ot intrinsic value, then sudh values, or many 
ot them, are exclusive'. Thi' full enjgyment of materi^ih*, 
goods commonly reepures their monopoly. This is mast 
obvious iu the case of primary tu'cds - food and clothing 
and shelter. But it holds of material eoods genenilly 


that their supply is limited, w*hile desire is boundless.* 
And'the industrial civili.sation in the midst of w'hich we 
live has as yet done' little to reduce or to coUntcrAt the 
contlict of interests which lies .it its base. ^ 


If wc* admit that material gocxls have instru|n^nta} 
vafua only, a further consideration enters. Intrinsic 
goods h«iVe v'arying degrees of connexion with orfr" 
dependence* upon the material apparatus that may be 
insfrumental towards them.. The closer this connexion 
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Is,.the gxe^it^r this tlepemlonce, the nio^e ditlicult will 
it be for such goods to he rtMlised by many persons, 
and the greater wilj be the ant.i^onism betueen the 
interests of one man and the interests of another. On 
the other hand, the less its ilepemlenee on material 
^instruments, the more catholic; is an\ x.ilue. It is thus 
mteresting to compare thv diflerent degrt'es of this 
dependence in the diflere nt cl.isses t>f value. 

♦ Hairiness has an ob\ lous tonnexion with such c \ 
ternal instruments, though it is not eas) to st.ite the 
cohnexion in a u<i\ free from objection W'ealth and, 
in general, the <<^ntrol of tin material environment are 
so constant an object of ilesire lh.it men <ir(* aptao forget 
that happiness consists in a state of mind and not in the 
possession of material gooils. But it is not akc'gether 
lnd^)endent of thc^e pos-,< ssions. Nor is there any 
common standard for determining wh.it that competent 
measOre of external gooils is which, in Aristotle’s view 
is decessars to ,h.'Hjpin< ss nor, indeed, any ground foi 
asbiimihg th«it the compit«*nt me.isure is the same for 
tfl^l men. Nor can an) g» lu r.il agreement be found 
amongst the long line of reductive wTiiers who have 
given their opinions on this subject to the world. ()i' 
.thcsoiie hand it has been common to emphasise the in 
ward nature of happine.ss and to minimise itsdependc lut 
on aiiything outside* a man’s own mind. Thus we lia\< 
^dam $mith’, economi.st as he‘ w'as, depreciating pow* r 
atida'iches as “ enormous and oi^'rose machines, w Im h 
“keep off the summer shower pot ihe winter -.toifu,’ 
(^d assertifig that “ in ease ol bodj and peace el mind 

^ ' ElhtcSy book If rhap x, p iioi a 15 
* Mora/ Scnft/ncrtis, i>at$ iv, chap i. 
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all th<^ different ranks of life are n&,rly upo*h a level, and*' 
the bejr^ar uho suns himself by the side of the highway 
possess* s that securit) which Hings are fighting for.’* 
On th< <»ihf r hand a,shn*wd observer has roundly 
asserted that thn efourths of a man’s happiness depend 
upon his ) earl) income'. ^ And this, put more graphically* 
and with insight into the fact that it is not only incom^, 
but*b<‘ing within your income^, that matters, was tlie 
simpl<* philosophy of Mr Mic.iwber. “Annual income 
twent) pounds, annual expenditure nineteen nineteen 
SIX, n-suli h.ippiness. Annual income twenty pounds, 
'annu.il expiMuliture twenty pounds ought and six, result 
mis* r) In truth, the conception happiness conveys 
so little reganling its Content or condititms that the 

rontroAersv htirdlv .idmits of a iiKjre dt‘finite decision 

• 

th.ui this that so far tis ,i man’s happiness dependji on 
<*\t«‘inal circumstances it will frequenil) tend to com^ 
into *t>mpetki<>u with the similar hapfiiness of other, 
m* n , , ^ 

This IS the gt n*‘ral rule; and it «i[)plies* t (5 other 
v.ilui s as well. Knowl**dge is the same for all, and thert;^ 
is nothing in the nature of truth to make it the property 
of one man rather th.in another: except this, that, before 
it ('.in be .iiiain**d, it may require a concentration of mind 
and a Lultur* of the intellect which are only possible to 
those who h,i\< not only a fit endowment of mental 

9 

faculty but also some amount of freedom from the 

* ^ till 

ordinary can-s of life and leisure to devote thems«Jves. 
t^^inH'lh'cisuil pursuits. And civilisation has not yet 
managed to prodiue a society in w^hich this leisure fs 

’ I caivnot trace tht relercnctj, *but m> retollection is thal: the 

‘ assertion occurs in one o< Prof Bain’s works. 

« 
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open to all. Those who have it are in a po^iition of 
privilege to which only a limiie<l number can attain. 

Much the same n\iist be saul of tin ^esthetic \ ah« s. 
It is true thaf in itself beaut) is as little envious as any 
good It is not made less beautiful b) being shared. 
Hut It is rarer than we could wish and to enjoy it the 
jintervt iition of material insirumenis is necessary. Many 
of the beauties of*nature, most of the beauties oT art, 
arc as miu h hidden from thi mass of men as tire the 
intel!e4.tual delights of thi matheiiititician 'I’hi \ need 
o[>j)orlunili(“s for th( ir inspi tlion and culluri lor th<‘ir 
appreciation. 1 he) are thus like* the intelleciual \ .dues, 
hmiteil by <*xternal condiiions which the social order 
has not bit 11 able to put within the power of all but 
resf*r\es lor those v\ho arc ia\ourtd b) tionomic cir¬ 
cumstances 

Moral \alij(‘s ,ire not hmitt'tl in this wa). It is, of 
course, true th.it evi rv kind of moral activity is not open 
tot very ont^ .md that t iii umstances call tor different 
miKles of condupt Phe p irii< ular good deed of one 
Tnan ma) m.ike it impossible or unm lessary for .molhiM 
man to perform the same gootl di*( d , but it nevi r puts 
goodness out ol his power, 11 never interferes with Ins 
volition ti> do the best Wliaiever the cireumstanu s 
there is always a right be done, .1 wional value to la 
realised. I'he attainim nt of mor.d valiit b) one man 
may act as a stimulus in the samcMirection upon otln r 
men, just as his cultivation of truth or beaut) ina). 
Hut in the latter cases the stimulus ma) Ic-ad to impotent 
desire for the instrunii nts of stud) ijir of art inav be 
wanting. In morality, on the other hand, tlnii is no 
such monopoly of means, fof the moral law is n.dised 
s 1 . 1 
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' by the‘will alone, and through the will it is manifested 
in character. Riches and poverty, health and sickness, 
power and subjection are merely different conditions 
in which goodness can be cultivated and moral values 
brought into existence. This iiniv'ersality of the moral 
value vindicates its rank as the purest and m<,)st catholic 
among the varieties of value. * 

Yet another ground of distinction may be mentioned. 
W'llues may be divided into higher and lower according 
t(» the ckigrec of their importance; and within the higher 
class we may speak of dominant values. 

Phis distinction concerns intrinsic values (»nly. It 
is clear that instrunK’.ntal values must be measured by 
th(‘ intrinsic values to which they lead and by their 
cflectivene.ss in h*ading to them. But, as so(m as tfift 
question is put reg.irding the relative importance of in¬ 
trinsic valu(;.s, the difficulti(.‘S that lie In the way of any ' 
solution are apparent. If intellectual values an; under 
consideration, are we to prefer mathematics to biology, 
economics to metaphysics, or the reverse } If the quejf- 
lion is .estht;tic, can we say wliich art is the highest 

** 

and by how much ? Or, in morality, can we distinguish 
kinds of gcM'dness and arrange them in the order of 
their valiu; (as Reid attempted to aVrange the virtues^ 
or as Martineau cla.ssified springs of action according 
to the degree of thoir moral worth) ? And if happiness 
he the aim, is it the happiness that depends on the life, 
of sense tb^tt comes highest, or that derived from science, ‘. 
or from art, or from good works ? 'Fhus we raise old diffi¬ 
culties over again. C'aii wc even arrange, in any order 
of merit, the fundamental classes of value—intellectual,'^ 
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a^tistic, moral, and emotional ?, 'I'hese questions ap¬ 
pear unanswerable, and we are tempted to put them 
aside, and to say that value is value, and there is an 
end of the matter—^that it has no tiej>;rees. But if we 
do take this line, we are confrontetl with the fact that 
we iire constantly compelled, whether on j^ood grounds 
t)r on badi to make some preference of the kind descfib<;d 
—j,to select one value rather than anolh(‘r w'hcn the 
attainment of both is impossible but a choice between 
/*^them is open to us. 

'Fhere are two ways in which the comparative 
valuation of values may be atumipted. One of these is 
empirical and quantitative, li starts from the assump¬ 
tion that each value has a detinite (iiiaruity ol .something 
wiiich we must just call valiu' ami wdiich is always th<* 
.same in kind, so that all values can be measured by 
the (juantity of it which thej confain, and so receive a 
'detinite position on the one scale of values. I'his dom*. 
the wdioly difticulty vanisht's ; this saiti (it seems to be 
thought), all the(/retical difticultieS disapfxjar and only 
•practical tlifficulties remain. Fhe issue is not so plain 
as this, how-ever. A scale of values of this kind has been 
-worked out on one hypotluisis only -the; hypothesis 
that, in the last analysis, positive value belongs to 
pleasure only and negative value beltings to {>iiin onl)'. 

1 canrot in this place examine onqe more the famous 
hedonic calculus, and must content myself with assuming 
that it has been unable to ju.stify itself at the bar of 
criticism. Other suggestions for a quantitative e.stimate 
and single scale of values have still to answer the ques¬ 
tion a» to the nature of tlje ultimate something called 
- value which in some instances appears as sensuouii, in 

4-2 
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others as intellectual, in others as moral, in others as 
artistic, and so on, but which is supposed to maintain an 
identical nature under these different forms. 

If we are to compare values at all, w^e must give up 
the idea of a scale for that of a system. We shall never 
get what we want by adding and subtracting quantifies., 
iLvt:\i if a quantitative process of this sort enters into the 
estimate, it will only be, in the same way as mechanical 
interactions enter into vital mental and social processed.. 
It will not give us the clue. 'Fhe clue, will have to bd^, 
sought in the idea of a system to which the v'^alues belong.;^ 
Now the subject of values—that is, the conscious person 
when he tries to rationalise his life, iloes attempt also 
to systematise liis values: partly dt:liberately, partly un¬ 
consciously, he gradually forms a dominating conception 
which determines his conduct and his view of what is 
of greatest worth. Under this dominant cbncxq^iion, he ^ 
will arrange other conceptions contributory to value in 
his life, and will negative suggestions which, interfere 
with tliat value, lo Yake an example: gratitude will be 
a[)proved as a dispositional attitude; but sdme particulan 
instance of gratitude may be inconsistent with the whole 
system of social order, so that this particular act of* 
gratitude (say, perjury for a benefactor’s sake) ought not 
to be done. I hroughout \vv are concerned not so much 
with a total worth to be got by adding particulars, as 
with the worth of a totality. 

We are familiar with many dominant conceptions 
of value which ai)peal to the judgments of different men. t 
The voluptuary, the artist, the pioralist, the sage, .the" 
saint, has each his OMm dominant conception of value. 

A complete theory of value should^be able to determine 
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th^ relative^ validity of these, conc<?ptionS; and this 

would involve two things. In the first place it would 
be necessary to make clear the universal conditions of 
value which are valid irrespective of the time place and 
circumstances of the persons in and by whom value is 
to be realised. In the second plact‘ these general prin¬ 
ciples should be shown t<^ be consistent wdth, i^id to 
make possible, ilifferent types of valut! corresponding 
differences of endowment .uid t)p{W)rtunity. Fhere is 
e dominant value for tht' .irtist’s life, another for the 
i statesman's, another for the philosopher’s. Each pursug,s 
his own line of lift*, and his standard differs from the. 

I 

standards of the oth(;rs. And yet, behind tht;ir difference 
of thought and of achievement, then! may be an identity 
df principle. There is divtTsity of gifts, but each gift 
is the earnest of a realistxl ideal; there is diversity of 
ideals, but 6ach ideal is worthy; “wisdom is justified 
of all her children. ” All men, in their various ways, 
may be guided by the same principle, each .set'king to 
jnake his life peffect by tht* highest performance in his 
power. To determine the way in which different ideals 
arc related to one another in a community t)f lives that 
seek the highest value is not an initial problem. Rather 
is it the crowning work of an ethical theory. Yet, .short 
^ of this, we shall not be able tf) give a satisfactory soluti<;n 
of the problem of the scale of values. Eor that problem 
has bpen resolved into another— the problem of the 
organic unity or systematic whole into which all v .ahfe 
enter^^ and by their relation to which the pla(.e .uid 
degree of all j>artial values are determined. 
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THE MEANING OF VALUE 

At thi s point it is necessary to pause and consider an 
• objection that may be taken to the line of argument 
upon which we are entering. We have discriminated 
the moral judgment and other judgments of value from 
the positive judgments about matters of fact and re¬ 
lations on which science is based, but have we any right 
to regard the two classes of juilgment as of equal and 
objective validity? May it not be the case that the factor 
called worth is derived entirely from a subjective source 
—from the element of feeling or of desire which accom¬ 
panies our judgment ? And, if this is so, are not the whole 
of,our value-judgments, and in particular moral judg-^ 
ments, without objective validity ? Are they not simply 
an exprt:ssion of Endings of pleasure or pain, or perhaps 
of movmnents of desire, on the part of the person who 
makes the judgment? and is their true implication any¬ 
more than this-- ‘ I am* pleased,’ or ‘I desire’? 
The objection indicated in these questions takes the fortn 
of offering a psychological explanation of the moral con- 
sdfeusnessj and generally of the consciousness of value ; 
and this psychological explanation is then held to de¬ 
termine the significance of the consciousness. ^ 

The psychological explanation, it will be noticed, 
takes-one or other of two forms. . Sometimes it is th^ 
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feeling of plt^sure, at other times it is the experience 
of desire, that is appealed to. l'h(' two methods may 
be reconciled by those who hold that desire is always 
directed to something pkastint as pleasant. But this 
latter doctrine must not be assumed, nor has it been 
uniformly held either by those who rednct the moral 
consciousness to plcasure-pam or by those who reduce 
it to desire. \nd both thesf vit \\s have bet n fretjuently 
held The former has its most famous repicsentativ't* in 
Hume who dtfimd virtue {or ooodntss) as “whatever 
mental action or quality i;ives to iIk spectator the. 
jik.ism^ sentimt nt of ajiprobation'’ , amongst conttnn- 
poniries the samt iloetnne w.i*- maintamt d l)y Meinong 
in his early wt)rk on tht v.ilnt ludgmeni . ()n the other 
hAnd, a c( ntiir) bt'fon Hiim< w'( have both Hobbes' 
and Spinoza^ asserting tliai good is just a name which 
a man gives to v^ hatever is th( object of his desire , and, 
at the jireseni tl.iy a snnilar < \pl.ination is given by 
V Khn*nf( Is in his tnatisc on tht tlufiiy of value, .is 
well as b) many ()thf*r writcis 

A full thscussion of tliest ' k ws would u quire a long 

’ Efitju>/\ cottcit tht Pt fitt/^h'^ of Mot ah^ .»]>{> i, t*cl Sdb} 
Biggt, p iSt; , (d (incn ind (Irost, vol ii, p 261 

P^vcholo^sch tihischi Unitt^uihutinmen lur ll trth t/uone {\ht}\) 
p'73 I his pass.igc*, he said afUrx\ards Ucbir \V< rlhaltiing imd 
VNtrt, Anhiv fut syshmattsiht I^htlo^ophu^ vol p 

“was intended 10 imply that an rdijert has greater \aliu lor nu 
iir<ording as the eonsciousm ss of its txistenre excius in mk 1 ni(»re 
lively feeling plt-asun - a view whu h he finds on rdh xion to 
disagreeVith the facts of experience 

* Leviathan^ part 1, chap, vi, p 24 

/ Ethua^ 111, 9 schol 

• Sytttm der Wirttheorie (1897) vol i, p. 2 
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psycholoi^ical enquiry, and my purpose is not psychor , 
logical. Nothing further can be attempted here than 
to fix attention on one* or two salient points specially ^ 
connected with the ethical implications of the psycho¬ 
logical explaniitions If we say that the a[)proval of 
goodness is simply one kind of pleasure, and that both 
its l«*rce and its vahdity dep<'nd on the degree of fliat 
pleasun^, then our assertion will h.ive a very immediate 
.111(1 radical Ix'aring on ethics. 1 he saint* will be the 
<ase if we assert that good is just tht* nanv' we give to 
in objtTt of desirt*, and that goodness must tin n fore be 
ineasurc'cl b> the str(*ngth of the desin These assertions 
would undoubtedly lead to a fundamental modification, 
01 r.ither to a comjilete reversal, of ethical values. And, 
it <inv writers inakt* them, it will not be unreasonable to 
.s.iy oi them, as Hume said of the controversialists who 
dc'iued the realit) of mor.il distinctions, th.it they “may 
be r.inked among the disingenuous disputants'.” ’For 
such assertions would overk^ok the elementary facts 
which we have to e\f)lain. Kv('n if Ihe primary basis 
on which moral apprehension d(*jx*nds is a feeling of* 
ple.isurc, it Is discriminated from other feelings of plea¬ 
sure. Stolt'ii fruits may be swc*et and pleasant in their 
sweetiK-ss. but the ple.isure got from them is not a moral 
pleasure; the moral fact enters onK w heu the stolen fruit, 
though svvei‘t .ind ple.isani to the taste, i> also a source 
of conscientKUis pain : and it is this moral pain which 
needs explanation. In the same way all that we desire 
may be called good by us ; but the moral Judgment is a 
discrimination between good-and bad desircs,>and it is 

’ Enquiry n^nurntn^ th<. PfinapU^ of Morah, seit. 1, e( 5 . Selby- 
p. 169; eti (Ireun and Grose, vol 11, p. 169. ^ 
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this discrimination which we have to account for. ft is 
only a special kind of pleasures, therefore, or pleasures 
got from some special source, that can be identified with 
moral approval. On the other vicNv, it is only certain 
desires, or desires forcertain classes of objects, that tan 
^correctly be called good. 

Both views of the moral ct>ns( iousness to which 
I am referring -both the view which explains it by 
^reference to pleasure and that which exphiifis it by 
reference to desire must recogi\is<, and, in gent'ral, 
do recognise the f.ict that tails for explanation. In «ill 
moral exjjerience there is soinethini.' which cannot be 
simj)l) identifitsl with pleasure or with <l(*sire, but con¬ 
tains a differentiatino fat tor which makes it moral .ind 
not merely pleasant or dt*siretl. This recognis*ed, the 
purpose t)f tht‘ ps)chologic.d moralists is perft'Clly legiti¬ 
mate. The moral consciousness is a compar.itively late 
expression, if not of human lift*, yet t)f life gen(‘rall) , 
it appea/s subsequently to pleasurt* and subsequently to 
,the active or impulsive constitxisness. It is legitimate 
to tr) to get .it an historical understanding of it by con¬ 
necting it causally wdth one or otht*r or both of thes* 
antecedent and more primitive experi<*nces. Acc(;rtl- 
ingly, the proper purpose of both views is to discov<*r 
and trace a line of causal tonnexion ; their .success m 
this attempt is a strictly psychological question , the 
beaming of their results upon the significanci* of tlu* moial 
conscioiisne.ss is a further question. It is this further 
question tjiat interests us; but, perhaps unfortunately, 
it cannot be understood^ properly without ref<‘rence to 
the method of procedure adopted for the solution of the 
psychological problem; and* as two diff<*reni methods 
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for this solution have issued in the objection that has 
given us pause, it will be necessary to take notice of 
both these methods. 

Let us take first the mode of explanation which 
depends u[>on the pleasure-pain factor in experience. 
Moral approbation, according to Hume, is a “pleasing ^ 
senti^nient." I^ut not every pleasing sentiment has the 
function or nature of moral approbation. The diver¬ 
gence between pleasant feeling and moral approval is^ 
intU'ed so marktxl that pleasure is often njgarded with 
suspicion liy the moralist, and in matters of moral de¬ 
cision which n-Tjuire delicate discrimination, we must 
lend ear to Aristotle’s advice’ to beware of the side that 
lt:ans towards pl(;asure. Moral approbation, therefore, 
must l»e a certain kind of pleasing sentimimt, or plwising 
sentiuK'nl tlerived from a certain source. And this is 
recognised by IItime. According to him and many 
others sympathy is tlu! source of this special sentiment. 
'I'hat is to say, not any pleasing sentiment is ecpiivalent 
to moral «ipj>robation. but only the pleasing sentimenU 
dui: to sympathy. Or rather (since even this is too wide), 
the pleasing sentiment of sympathy, when .sympathy is 
d(‘fm< (l and limited in certain ways which, for present 
purposes, «.Io not need to be more particularly char¬ 
acterised. .Sympathy was taken by Hume* to be a 
sentiment which “ nature has made universal in the 
whole species,” and which did not admit of further^ de¬ 
rivation. Moth later and earlier p.sy 

I 

’ Eihia^ book ii, chap, ix, p. iio^bS. 

*, Enifuiiy conurntn^ the Prindpks of Morals, sect, i and app. i, 
ed. Selby Higge, pp. 173, 286 ; Essays^ ed. Green and Grose, vol. n, 
pp. 172, 259. ^ 
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lhave parted company with him at this point, and held 
that we can trace the genesis of the feeling of sympathy 
by means of the working of mental association. If this 
latter view be adopted, we shall have to postulate only 
the more simple and immedi.ilt' pleasures such as those 
of the senses, and we shall then be able to trace the way 
in which, b\ the working of iht ordinary laws of asso¬ 
ciation, jdeasure lomes to Ik* conn(*cted with our repre¬ 
sentation of the stales of mind of others, and sympathy 
as a * pleasing sentiment’ aris( s I do not propose to 
fxamine the correctness of this psychological dcTivation. 
lUit It may be said, in passing, that Hunu' and Adam 
Smith shov\ed a true instinct fcjr ess(*nii.ils in laying 
great stn ss on sympathy die c motion.il side of the 
•t^icial factor in morality, though I think that*'thc-y 
erred in laying exclusive* stress upon il. 

Let us assume then ih( correctnc'ss of the historical 
.iccount of the gen<*sis of this pleasing sentiment of 
moral approbation. We must now .isk th<* cjuestion, 
What is the \aliclity of this nior.il approbation or ap¬ 
proval ? How are we to mi asurt or othcTwise appr.iisi* 
it ? Must w'c* do so simply hv going b.ick to its origin ? 
If .so, thc*n we must remember th.it its origin (according 
to the more r.idic.il psychologists) is simfdy pleasure, 
indeed, sensuous ple.isiirc*. And, if we are presented 
with an experience in which (as we may pul it) sc'iisuous 
pleasure jioints one w.iy and the ple.isurc of moral .ippro 
bation the other way, them all wc* can do is to cornpan* 
the two pleasured as jileasun s, and the only rcMsonabli 
course would seem to be to give the prefereiu < to the 
^stronger or greater, for we have taken away .iny other 
standard. If^ this solution were adoptc^d, moral judgment 
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would not merely be transformed, it would disappear. 
But this is not th<‘ solution adopted by the psychological 
moralists to whom I have referred. Explicitly or tacitly 
they give a preference to the pleasing sentiment of 
afii)robation, <‘ven although the simultan(*ous and com¬ 
peting source of ])leasure which points in a different 
direction may b<‘ very much stronger. The preference, 
accordingly, is not due to the strength of the pleasure 
accompanying approval (for Hutcheson’s view‘ that the 
pl(Msures of the moral sense* are th(* greatest pleasures 
we have may be set aside as inconsistent with facts); 
it must then^fore be due to its source—in this case, 
sy mpathy as against egoistic feeling. I'hat is to say, we 
are assigning validity to, or rather assuming the validity 
of, the social f.ictor which enters into our moral conscious* 
iu*ss, when it is oi>posed by selfish pk^asun* or interests. 
If so, the attempt to trace the historical genesis of that 
factor has had no effect upon its significance for life or 
upon the validity of our moral judgment. Historically, 
we suppo.se that we have tniced social feeling back to 
its origin in egoistic feeling; but, in our ethical estimate! 
w'(* do not express the. value of the one in term.s of the 
value of the other. 

Perh.ips Herbert Spencer may have had this point 
in view^ when he placed origin and value in inverse 
relation to one another by assertirig that the more 
complex moiivob and the mon* involved thoughts have 
all along been of higher authority” than the relatively 
primitive and simple tendencies^ His view is certainly 

' ‘ JUs’saj' on the Xotute ami Conduct of the Passiom and Affections 
(1728), p. \ix. 

- H. Spenctjr, Principles of Etiik’s, vol. i, p. 106. 
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nearer the truth than the opposite preference of the 
piTimitcve to the developed but it assumes too e.isily 
that value increases at each step in evolution, and it 
makes too promiiunt certain formal characK listics of 
the evolutionary jirocess When thi Lonttption of tem¬ 
poral advance in the tvolutionar\ process is confused 
or identified \Mth tht conce[)tion oood ot bettc r—as 
often happens in Sjientxr—this tnoi is fiindanitmtal 
It makes time the test of goodness, ,md thus (though 
taking an opposite direction) falls into the same mistake 
as the view \Ahich tries to discoveT value b) tnicing 
jisjahedogie il ge ne sis I he 1 itte*r vie w se^tks to explain 
xaliR 1 )\ pneint) intone Spe uce i s doe trine ideniifies 
It with the kite i moments ol time Heith enerlook the* 
truth that mere time com uns ne) (‘lenient of vulwe, anel 
that the lelatK)!! e»j \ .ilue to the lime-pioce*ss is a ejue s 
lion foi in\e stigation not foi issiimption 

When we turn te) the Mew that the appreciation of 
^inoial \alue is .i jirodiul ot desire* that we apjireiv' 

, what we desire -iht .ugume nt must follow similar line s, 
although this view p<.rhaps goe s d(*epe r than the othe r 
Acceirding to the former vie w wt appiove what ple.ise s 
us. or the ajiproval is the same thing .is the-* jile.isiire 
according to this vie^w we approve what wt ele sire 
app^-oval docs not bring de sire after it, but on the ton 
irary, desire determines approval or is the same thing 
as approval. This theory lays stress on the .letivc 
process of life as the fundamental factor in mens 
consciousness, and, in this, it is distinguished from 
the preceding theory which emphasise s the |>assive 
feeling of pleasure. Hut the two thcorie s are alike in * 
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trying to explain moral approval by resolving it ihtp 
something else; and their methods in large measdre 
correspond. Just as we saw that, if to approve means 
simply to be pleased, moral distinctions will disappear 
or he transformed, because morality requires discrimi¬ 
nation betw(.*en things that please, so if good means 
simjjly wluit we desire, then, equally, the concept be¬ 
comes otiose or must change its meaning: the problem 
is not touched regarding the ap[jroval of one desire, 
(not always the strongest desire) and^the disapproval 
of others. ^ 


Hut those thinkers who derive approval from desire 
st^ldom rest in this conclusion. They attempt ti> dis* 
criminate between desires, and to make a psychological 
account of the dev(*lopment and systtMiiatisation *)f 
desires .serve the pur])ose of this discrimination. From 
this discrimination, in some way or other, the moral 
approval of one desire and the moral disapproval ^of 
another come into being. Here, again, the psycho¬ 
logical [iroblem is legitimate; and there can be no 
<luestion that the moral approval which discriminates,* 
between desires is a later product in consciousness than 
desin^ itself We may .say that desire is antecedent, 
morality consequent. But it does not follow that the 
moral factor can be accounted for by the factor of desire; 
still less doe> it follow' that the latter is the measure of 


the signilicance or v'alidity of the lormer. 

There arc factors in the inherited constitution, 

■H * 

factors of the nature of instinct, which predetermine 
the strength and order of the impulses before the 
appearance of the ideal factor w^hich transforms impulse 
into desire. A certain though limited measure of order 
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is .thus to be expected in the life of desire even indepen¬ 
dently of morality: the desires tend to be directed to 
certain objects or classeis of objects, and they vary in 
strength. Reflecting upon them we may group them 
in certain ways. We may distinguish, for instance*, 
transient desires for objects from those which aiT con¬ 
nected with the permanent needs of life, and among 
the latter* we may distinguish thost* which are mSinly 
egoistic in their interest from those whose interest is 
mainly racial or social. Hut how are we to asst;ss 
.their relative Values? ’Fhe strength of the desin* 
cannot supply the place of a siamlard; for, indeed^ 
strength and value are ofuai oppos(?d; tin; sensuous 
interest overpowers the spiritual, the immediate the 
permanent, the selfish the social. The utility of# moral 
ideas (if the phrase may be allow'ed) consists in this 
that they introduce a new standard, a standard of valut;. 
by which the standard of strength may be regiilaie<l 
and controlled. 'I'lnw^givt; a preference, as we may [uit 
it, to ceftain’ desinis over others: to the permanent 
''^ver the transient, to the .social over th<; selfish, to the 
spiritual over the sensual. The grounds of this j)refer- 
ence are not got out of the mere fact of desire as a 
^con.scious active tendency varying in strength. If w<* 
say they are to lx; got out of the djfi’erent objects to 
which the desires are directed, then we assign high(;r 
value to one object than to another, and our moral judg¬ 
ment consists in thus assigning value to the different 
' objects of desire. It is not got t>ut of the desire.'^ 
themselves* but is an appreciation of desin; founded 
upon objective diserfmihation. 

As in the case of pleasure, so in the case of d(;sire, 


$ 
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tracing its genesis and development does not determine 
its validity. I'his determination, it may be added? 
becomes prominent in consciousness only by gradual 
stages ; and ii is only because every stage in the pro¬ 
cess of growth is small that it has bden possible for some 
moral ])sychologists to overlook each small advance 
and to imagine that the whole facts of the mature.moral 
consc ioiisness can be .iccounted for by their origin. The 
limits of this method are made clear when wc put the 
<[U( stion, Why do wc- assign validity to our moral ap-' 
ptoval and to mcinil id<‘as generally.^ To this question 
*th< histor) of their genesis gives no answer. 

'I'he mi thod ol psychological enipiiry is iniscon- 
(c-ived and its results are misinterpreted whi-n these 
an allow( d to take the place of an indejiimdent investi¬ 
gation ol value. I'he experience and judgment ol value 
an* undoubtedly mental facts, and psychology m.i\ trace 
their rise and history , but it docs not touch the cjucs- 
tion ol th(‘ir validity, any more than the validity of 
tnathem.itical judgments is affect(*d by the history of 
their lormation. 

Another consideration, how'cver, c»f a different kind 
IS somt‘tinres regarded as putting ethical enquiry in the* 
strict sense out of court, or as being itself the proper 
substiiuLe for ancient methods of ethics. This consfdera- 
tion IS derived not from the psychical history of moral ^ 
judgments but from their social conditions. The moral 
consciousness, it is held, is simply a reflexion of the 
soci.il order, gr at least in origin it was so; and its 
pc'culiariiies are clue to its origin. From this view also 
there may be derived an objection at the threshold to 
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the validity of the judgment of value, though it is 
ah objection of another kind than the preceding. It • 
docs not resolve value or approval into psychical ele- ‘ 
ments'of a jdiffer<^ni and better known order, but it 
traces them to the influence on consciousness of the 
social environment which controls and directs the 
individual. Value-judgments, it is held, are on^ an 
expression of what haf>pens or of what is reejuired 
socially. 

The facts ujxm which this view de|x*nds arc con¬ 
nected with the var)ing moral c<>des which distinguish 
different tim(*s and circumstances and different r.ices, 
and ih< y offer an exjdan.iiion of this variety. Within 
a given cxtminunity there is iiukIi greater uniformity of 
moral C)jnnion than th(‘n‘ is between om* community 
and another: and the nearer w'e go back to primitive 
and simple forms of social organisatiem, the greater is 
the degree of moral imiformit) within ih(*m, and often, 
at the same time, the more striking are the moral dif- 
ferences beiw'een one tomnuinity and .mother. Hach 
.community has its customar) co<l<i, and the custom of 
the early tribe contains <*verything which we now dis¬ 
tinguish as l.iw\ moralii), and custom. There is lU) 
law and no mobility lu^yond the custom of the tribe : 
its members have no private < oiisciefices or indep<‘n- 
dent rules of right, and nonconff)rmity is unknown or 
promptly suppressed, d'hc custom of the tribe is, ac¬ 
cordingly, the earliest rule of right, tht original moral 
code ; the giembers of the tribe feel bound to ('onform 
to this custom : if they did not conform, their tribal and 
therewith their individual existence would be imperilled, 
and they would cease to count as factors in the tribal < 
^ c. u 5 
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consciousness. The judgment of approval or disap¬ 
proval, vv'hich distinguishes the modern conscience, is 
a slow development from this implicit acknowledgennient 
of the authority of the tribe. ^ 

In regard to this question a distinction has to be 
drawn similar to the distinction already drawn regard¬ 
ing die inferences which have been Jmade from the 
psychological analysis of the moral judgment. We 
hav(‘ to ask the ([uestion, what general conclusions are 
estalilished with greater or less probability regarding 
tlu; social nature of the moral judgment, and then we 
have to apply the answer to the very different question 
of the significance of that judgment. Xow, it has been 
established, with a fair degree of probability, as a uni¬ 
versal characUtrisiic of huinan society, that groufis of 
men t‘verywhere are in the way of distinguishing be¬ 
tween riglu and wrong, and that, in early .societies, the 
things they call right are identical with the customary 
actions of the community, the things they call wrongs 
being in conflict with these, customary actions. I'liat is 
to say. the content of morality, for men at the early or 
tribal stage of development, is identical with the con- 
‘tent of tribal custom. But there remains an impoi^tant 
dififerenc<* which may be descrilied as a difference'of 
form, rhe custom of acting in a given way. which is 
displayed by members of the tribe generally, is one 
thing, and not the same thing as the recognition on the 
part of any individual that that way of acting is a rule 
binding iqion himself. Customary action is performed 
by the individual even when impulse or desire points in 
anotlier direction ; and this performance is possible onl^ 
because the custom of the tribe is recognised as.a rule^ 
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4 1 

^ btYiding upon him This is the beginning of the con¬ 
sciousness ot moral obligation The obligation belongs 
in the first instance only to the content of custom , but 
It has potential application ol a uuh*r kind II it had 
not, moral progress would hav<* bt*t n impossible, thi-ie 
would never hav^e been an) moiaht) distinct from tus 
tom It IS hecaust men have lookeil upon custo^^i as 
binding that the) can procttil to cnlRist it and come to 
think ot a diHertnt standard ior moralit) I he iheoi) 
that moralit> consists in nothing moie than tonlorming 
* ^to the soci.d ordt r, or mainiaining the soci.il t quilibi lum^ 
or promoting social vitilit) ut<i\es no support iiom 
tin historical vitw ih ii for the const k rice ot the eail) 
01 s.ivagt iiibesman rnoialitv ind sot i.il t ustom liad the 
same contt nt 

It IS moitovti suipnsing to find the ih<oi\ that 
n duct s moicilit) to socialil) ttiinbinttl is it often is 
with .1 prac tiral protest igainsi ilu (on\ t'jitional moralit) 
of the ordinarv man ol the pn sent da) I or tonvtn- 
\ional morahtv simj)!) mtaiis tin* moralit) of ordinarv 
^•opinion, which is in tlose aicoidancc with picwailing 
practice The moralit) ot jinmilive man was sirit tlv 
conventional the mor iht) ot (^ivihsf d men is tiltf n 
conventional in a kss smet s< nst* (the rc being .ilwavs 
some recognition of the ditft n nee bt twee n opinion .ind 
practice) , and ronvt iitional int^rdii'y may bt usc*d is i 
teim of reproach ]ust bt» «ius< ilu moral opinion ot nu n 
is no longer restricted to opinions that are exi hisi\» ly 
social in their origin Hut the form of morahtv whi<li 
IS most purely conventional is that in which it is ni< rt I) 
social, in objecting to any moral doctrine on th( giound 
that it is conventional, the objector admits hy implieatiuri 

s—2 
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that thf social basis of morality is inadequate and th^t 
it stfinds in need of reflective criticism. 

Morality is not something that has descended out 
of he.iv<‘n in perfect and final form. Like everything 
else that exists it is adc'velopment, the successive stages 
of which admit of being traced historically. By morality 
we mean the conduct character and ideas of men in 
their relation to goodness ; .and the-se have grown in 
precision arul in svstem with th<‘ growth of the human 
mind and the changes of its environment. If a man cjr , 
,1 race of men have thought that something is good, 
th(‘n it is a truth an etern.il truth -that the) so 
thought; but It is not therefore an (*ternal truth, or 
true at all, th.it the thing they thought good wsis good 
either then or at any time- onl) that it seemed so to 
them. *rhe saint* holds of other values. Men have 
thtniglu certain things beautiful; and that the) so 
.idinired them or held them as beautiful is true, though 
tin ir appreciation may h.'ive been d('fe<tive, and it does 

IT 

not follow that what the) admired .is l)C*autiful was, 
re.illy beautiful. At each st.igt* of historic.il develop¬ 
ment, lh(' me.aning of the mor.il Judgment is 'this is 
good,' ,u>d the meaning of the xsthetic judgment is ‘ tfiis 
is beautiful.’ This meaning may, indeed, be mistaken 
OP erron<*ous in any given case. But the a.ssumption of 
the value-judgment is always that then* is a value which 
may be preilit.iied of this oi the other situation. And 
the wgnitic.ince of the historical evolution of moral 
opinion depends on this assumption. Were the assump¬ 
tion invalid then the proposition ‘this is good’ could 
never be either true or ^Ise. It would only express 
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scfme peculiar state of mind of the person making the 
assertion and would have no possible validity in itsell 
—wouhi be»^ indeed, simply an emotion put by mistake 
into the form of a proposition •. 

As a fact of the mental life, the mond idt*a makes its 
appearance in the midst of emotional and impulsue 
experiences . but it is not itself t Ither a feeling ^)r a 
stming. R.ither it is a stylett)\e principle which lunc 
tions as a guide to striving .uul which may determine its 
well as be determined by fetling. heeling and striving 
are indeed anterior to mor.il uleasand moral judgment. 
and the moral order in th< mind of man. Ixdng lal«*r in 
time, may be destribed as ha\ ing ,irisen out of mental 
phenomena which wire as \(t non-moral In i*\actly 
tiji' same wa\ there were sensiition factors in conVious 
ness before there w'ere am jiidgments of perception 
^anything that can be c.illed knowledge, and, as sensation 
is in this way [>rior to knowledgt, it is possilde to hold 
with till* I'nipiriial philosophers th.it knowledge arises 
out of. or even is d< rived from, sensation. 1 he mode 
.of transition from sensation to judgnif ni is a j)roblem 
for the psyihologisi; but what<\er solution m.iy lx* 
found for this problem, the fact rcin.iins that, once we 
have a judgmi nt, we ha\< before us .1 ijucstion wliiih 
concerns not th»* sensations of a suljject but the natuie 
of an objeit. Simil.irl) whatever be the modi of trni 
siaon from feeling and stro inj to the moral pidgm* lU, 
once the transition is made we are no longer i on« er rn <1 
with subjective emotions ljut with tlv* validit) of tin* 
‘assertion that this or that is good. 

’ As \V« sterman k thinks, Omtn and Peiiefopment ’/ Otf \fofaI 
IdeaSf vol f, p 17. 
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Morality bcjjins with judgments about good artd 
evil, right an<l wrong, and not simply with emotions— 
retribiitivi-, parental, sympathetic, or what not. Always 
iheie are moral judgments as well as moral emotions 
whc'reveT men are found. What lies behind or before 
th('se judgments is matter of speculative, though per--^*^ 
fertly legitimate, h\ pothfisis only, 'i'he moral judgment 
is, in this respect, on the same lev<‘l as the positive 
judgment of experience. We may en<|uire into the |)sy- 
chological antecedents of the process of judging. Hut 
if we may assume that judgments are either true or 
false and this assumf)tion is necessary in all scientific 
en<|uiry then the antecedents of the moral judgment 
d(» not invalidate its claim to truth any more than the 
ant(‘cedents of judgments of e.x]»(*rience invalidate the 
same claim on their part. • * 

Reflexions of the same kind aj)ply to tin* ass<*rtion ’ 
of the social origin of morality. Habits and a certain 
oriler in social conduct are anterior to the moral order, 
as may be s(*en from the b' h«ivic>ur and grouping of 
animals; and the nu>ral order which expresses moral 
iiU'as, being later in the time of its .ippearance, may be 
ileseribed tis having arisen out of a non-moral and merely 
bioU)gical order. Hup it does not follow from this that 
the moral order is merely a more complex stage of the 
biological : for it expresses ideas whi'ch are fore^n to 
the latter. Morality is reLiled to sneietv' much in tfie 
. sanu' way as sc ience is. If morality is a social product 
so also is science ; and this feature does not affect the 
validity of the one any more than it affects the validity" 
of the orhcT. The grounds for the assertion are the 
same in the two cases. When we say that morality is a 
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.Social product we mean, first and chiefly, that the indi¬ 
vidual mind left to itself would not have risen to the 
conception of moral good d,nd evil. But the reason of 
this limitation does not lie in anything peculiar to the 
content of good and evil. It is not simjily bee.iiise good 
and evil are social factors that the limitation ht)lds true. 


Kven if we ab&trart(‘d altogether from the social content 
of rnoralit\ something would remain: sonu^lhing does 
remain fc»r the ordinar\ inor.il consciousness in the 
r(‘lative values of different person.il desires or \ olition.al 
sysU-ms. The individual is a system within himself, and 


the competition anti cooptTation of his onmi volilion.H 
tendtmcies [)rovnlt matt rial ff)r the systt ni.itisation t»f 
character, for prelcTcnct* ol on<‘ tendeiicv to another, 
fpr mor.il jutlgmenl therefore Accordingly, w(*re man 
conceivable as :i sulilarv lx mg, he would in his own life 
providt' the mat<‘rial andopjiortunitv for mor.il judgmemt, 
.ilthough, .IS a matter of f.it t, he might be infapable of 
making su^'h juilgment.s. 'fhere would yemaiii somt*- 
thing not to be itlentilied with the social life, as the 
. content of mor.iliu. 


It IS not therefore simplv owing to its predoniinanll) 
soci.il content that mor.ihtv would be impossible for iht* 
mere individual. It is rather because the mere indi¬ 
vidual would not [lossess th( intcllertnal characleTistK s 
of a self-coqscirtus person. Mis consciousness of M'lr 
h..s been dev(‘loped and dcTiiif d only in connexion wnh 
his consciousness of other seh'es, .ipart from this social 
consciousness he would not think of himself as a person 
—he would have no consciousn(‘ss of self His ex- 
pcnence generally owes its precision and imiK>rt.ince 

no the fact that it can be shared bv other ohsc rvers, and 
* ♦ ' 
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hib truths are rccoj^nised as valid because they apped.1 
to others in the same way as to himself. J^'urtlier, the 
laiifjuage in which he expresses his judgments and by 
means of wdiich he has been abh‘ to rise to conc#*ptual 
knowh'dge is ,i social formation, rereivcd b) him from 
the social environment and tin historical traditions into * 
wlmh h(* has entered Aoart from all these social influ 
eiicc's, th(‘ theoretical knowledge of the individual could 
be <is scanty, or ratluT as non-ovisient, as his knowledge 
of moralitv. 

W<‘ Crinnot, therefore, make the soci«d. aiu more 
th«in the psychic.i], origin of moralii) an ohjts lion to 
its v.ilidity, unless wc are [)rep.in‘d at the ‘'amc' time to 
allow that the soci.il origin of science is an objection 
to its Validit) The exact sense in which moral judg¬ 
ments have objective validitv.and the ir rtdation in this 
respect to scientilic propositions is a question that re¬ 
mains to be disc ussed h'or the* moment it is sufficient 
to have obviated the objtvtion taken at the threshold ' 
to the* objeitivit) of value on the ground ol the psycho 
logic.d or historical origin c»f the judgmemts ol value or , 
because* human intercourse is a nc*cc*ssary condition of 
tlunr fc>rm.ition. 

So lar we have been occiipic*d in defending the* 
objectiv c* c haractc*r of judgments value Their n>ean- 

ing is not that the subject desires a certain o!)jt‘C^ or fs 
pleased with it. an) more linn thc‘^ judgment of sense- 
perc'tfption means tliat he has certain sens.ations. It is 
possible that ii mav be by means of conativc or alfective 
e\|K*rience that we arrive at a judgment of v alue, just as * 
experience in the wav of sensation leads to the judgment^ 
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of * sense-perception. But in neither cast* tltx's th(‘ 
origin ct^nstitute the meaning of the judgment. In both 
cases there* is a reference to something beyond tlie 
mental state of the subject -to a valut* which ht* .ippre 
ciates or to an object which he {)erceives. The argument 
has been restricted to tht* tjpical case of the moral 
judgment, for it is v\ith moralii) that we shall be nhipily 
concerned in the setjuel, and it is unius essarv tt) extend 
thfe discussion to the other classes of judgments of 
value. 

d'he def(*nce of its objectivity brihg'^ the ap[>reciation 
of worth t)r value* into touch with that description of 
the relatif»ns and (|ualiti(*s of things which Is giv(‘n 
l)y scientific judgnuaits. And th(* qu(*stion accordingly 
ari^(‘s vihether there is, alter all, any fundanV'nial 
distinction between the attitud<*s of appreciation and 
description, and whether the judgment ol value is not 
simply the recognition of a relation bei\ve<*n existing 
things, with which scumce is not conc(‘rned, or of an 
additionaf quality which thi‘\ may possess 'Fhe view 
which h*is been examined in I In* pniceding paragraphs 
is indeed one way anti jjcrh.ips the most thorough 
going way —of identif)ing tin* judgment of value with 
a judgment of existence, or of reducing ‘ ought ’ to is 
Oh that view the value predicated irr the judgment not 
only arises out of, but can lx reduced to, th(* rnod<* <>l 
valuation , it consists in th(* nOation which some f oMt« ni 

I 

presented to a subject has to that subject’s sensibil'i). 
thus producing pleasure, or to some desire or system ol 
conative tendencies of the subject, to which it prolni^(*s 
satisfaction. That view', accordingly, would explain value 
as a rflation to the subject; hut it has already Ix-en shown 
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be founded u{)on a confusion between jhe process'by 
means of which we i)ecome aware of value and (he value 
itself of which we become aware. 

Different features an* presented by the ty^)e of view 

which explains the meaning of value by resolving it into 

some kind of objective relation of things, h'xplanations 

of this sort are familiar. For instance, we may a{)prove 

a (crtain distribution of wealth between the persons 

(*ng.iged in its ])roduction, and give as a reason for our 

apfiroval th.it the distribution is fair or that it realise.s 

justiie , we in.iy sajr that its Value consists just in this 

iairness or lustice, and we may tit the same time identify 

this fairpess or justice with a certain obj(*ciivt‘ relation 

between l.iboiir (‘xpendcd and remuneration received. 

C)r .ij^tiin, we m.i\ admire a work of art, and hold that 

Us \aliie consists in its beauty and th.'it this beauty can 

b( analysc'd into u rtain relations between its component 

p.uts Thus, in these and (>th(‘r c.ises, the value may 

.ipp< ar to consist in relations which .ictualK hold of 

(t ri.un (’bjects Hut it docs so onl\ becMusc* we identi^’^ 

value with the object valued. We Would not approv'e 

th»* given economic distribution were it not for the 

fairness of it or those n-lations in which that fairness 

consists, we w’ould not admire the* work of art were it 

not for tlu harmohy it displ.iys or the relations in which 

that harmonv consists. So lar ihe analysis is correct. 

- ^ ^ 

Hut the .ifipe.il t(^ objective relations onl\ shows that 

diey .in* the ground of our attributing value ta the 

object; not that they are them.selves this Value. Justice 

or fairness may consist in certain objective relations; 

but the value ascribed to justice is an added predicate 

over and above these relations. H.'irmony in the same 
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w^y may consist in certain objective relations of colour 
or of tone ; bivi the value of harmonv does not consist 
in these relations : it is a further predicate which chanu - 
terises their presence 

^ Seeing that \alue c.innot be reduced to a relation 
between objects shall w’c then sav that it is a quality of 
an object much in the saint \\«iy <is its shape and cqlour 
are (jualities of a m.iterial thing We certainly use th<* 
same iorins ol sjks ch in luuh cast's \Ve sjx'ak of a 
good man or a beautiful st.mu just as we do (>1 a \ellc)w 
orange; and we sa\ the man is good or tht* statue is 
lx autiful as we s,i) the onmgt' is yellow aiul round, 
riie mode of predication is tin* saint* , but then* is .it 
least a puma fane tliflen ntt* in the way in which good- 
ntiss or \alut bt longs to an object from the inherent e 
in a substanct* oi the (ju.ilitii which .in held to make 
up its n.uiin*. The differenci has sometimes been re- 
gardt'd as a dilft'rence of lt\t‘l if wt ni.iy c.ill it so. 
As the (jiKilitu s of matter h.i\e been distinguishetl into 
jjrim.iry atid secondart, it has bt'cn siiggesttnl th.'it \alue 
•is a third kind of tju.dit) whuh may be c,tiled a terti.iry 
(juality. Now’, tht* objuis to whuh tin* distinttion of 
primart and st'Condar) .ip[»li(s .irc all of them materia) 
‘things, that is, they are ob)< cts to^ which intiinsit 
value can scarcely be atinbiuttl, consetjuentl), to t ilk 
of value as a t<*rtiary tju.iht) does little nuire than s« i 
value vaguely apart from wh.it we ordinaril) tall tju ili 
ties Further, wht n the distinction betwten jirmiiy 
and second^afy qualitic's is regarded as of fuiulanif ntal 
validity, It is hc'ld to consist in this that th< Mtotnl.iiy 
qualities are due to the subjective affettion of tlx jx r 
(ipient and are not constitutive of the natun r;f the 
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thin^ at all : the primary (qualities alone are said to 
be truly (ju,iliti(*s of the objectively existing thing 
and the secorulary to he simply mental effects caused 
by some modiheation of the primary qualities. If the 
t(Ttiar) (pialitie', wen* to be d(*fintj<l in accordance with 
this \iew. thtMi we should (‘xpect them to be one degrt*e 
furtht'r remov(‘d from the nature of the object. Like 
th<* setondary cpiahties they would be results which that 
nature produces in sf)m(‘thing elst-, to wit, th(* mind wd'jich 
aj)pr(*ciaies iliem. fhey would n stunble the secondary 
([ualities in tht'ir subj('ctiv it\, th<it is be mental effects, 
onl\ a degree more siil)j<*ctiried. And this would lead 
us back to the subje(ti\(‘ ex[)lination of \aliie, which 
has been alnsidy ex.unined and rejected. 

Value* Js pin'dic at(‘d of an object by means of the 
same vt*rbal form as .i cpiality is predicated; but there 
seems to be* a difference in the mode of [)redication 
which is not bnnight out by the verbal expr(‘ssion. 
equalities may' belong not only to existing objects but 
al.so to objects which are not c'onceixed as existing, an^ 
w ilhout any refi'rence to their possible c xislcnce. Thus 
, w'(‘ may say that the* ecpiilater.il triangle has the quality' 
(or propc rty) of being ecfuiangular, just a.s a particuLir 
orange* may have the quality yt‘llow , and in the formc'r 
c.ise wc* do not need to refi'r to any existing triangh*, 
or to ii triangle on the hypothesis of its existence, 
rhe pro{H*rt\ belongs to the c‘sscnce of the e(]uilateral 
triangle, or follows from its definition, without re,gard 
to the consideratibn whether an equilateral triangle, or 
any triangle, exists or c«ui exist. Hut, it is not so w'h^n 
goodness or value is jiredicated. When w'e say love is 
good or has \ ahie. we mean that love is worth exi.sting 
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tis’a living fact; wlien wo say that a just social oril<*r Is 

good, we mean that such a constitution is worth exist¬ 
ing or that a social order ought to bo constilult'd in 
accordance with justice. W’e are not engaged sinij»l\ 
iri showing what the con(;e|)i love or justice ini|)lii‘s. 
The mere conce[)t unless r<*alised in fact is neither good 
nor evil: it is only as so re.ilised, (*r on the assumption 


of its realisation, that it is calU*d either. 


Thus when we 


predicate value of anything, we p.iss from the mere 
concept or ess«Mice of the thing, with its (jualiiies, to a 
bearing which this essence has upon existeiu*e : it is 
worth ('xisting or ought to be', 

Hcsice, if we .in' still “inclined to s]>eak of value or 
goodness as a (ju.ilit\ of the object to which we ascribe 
it„w’e must «iIlow that it Is a (ju.dity ol ;i <piiu‘ peculiar 
kind. “ rhe he.ivens,’ sa>s Meinong*, ‘'art' called 
])e;iutiful in no other sense* ih.ui that in w’hirh the) ;ire 
called blue’’ He admits one difference, howt*ver, in 


that the e\perie*nce (/fr/c/^wA) in ih<* forme'r case is not 

merely a process e>f apprchi nding an e>bj<'Ct. And this 

difference goe-s de-eper than he* allows. \^'e are ne)t 

* simph apprehe*nding an obje e I whe*n we pre*eiicate value* 

e)f It; our predicate, therefore*, cannot signify mere'Iy a 

quality of the objee t. for in that c ase it would be ncHliing 

more than a way of appre*he*nding the object. When 

wt say * the .sky is beautiful or ‘ ihti man is goexl,’ 

meaning by that an as.sejrtion of the worth of the be au 

^ tiful sky or good irtan, our judgment of value is ind« e e'. 

based upon an apprehension e)f (jualities - the coknirs ol 
' * * * 

(“p. Journal of Philosophy^ vol. xni injiO), |>(» 

* ^ Fur eJie P.sycholof(it* unei gegen den Psyc hejlogisfnii'. »n eiet 
allgcpieinen Werttheone,’ lu (1912), p. ii.. 


» 
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th(^ sky or the volitional attitude of the man. But it is 
not merely the a.ssertion of these qualities or of another 
quality in addition. When we predicate worth or value 
we a.ssert or imply that the object is worth being pr < 
ought to be ; and this is fully recogni.sed by Meinong. 
But, if this pnalicati^ were simply a (juality constituting^ 
the*, nature of tint object, then the assertion that the 
object ought to be as it is would be a tautology, as 
Croce holds the assertion of positive value to be‘.* Or 
again, when we t;all an object bad or ugly we assert or 
imply that it ought not to be as it is ; and if its negative 
value were simjdy one of its constitutive (jualities, this 
assertion would be a logical contradiction, as (^roce 
holds is always the case with tlie negative value-judg- 
jiient**. 

rht*. (jiialiiies of an i 
{iredi('ale in this re.s[)ect that they may belong either 
to an existing thing or to something which tlt)es ndt 
exist although it in .some sense is, but in either case' 
tiu-y have no special bearing upon the existence of the 
thing of which they are predicated. With value it is 
not so : it has a definite be*aring u[)on existence, and 

Crui always be. staled so as to bring out this reference : 

* ^ 

the thing is worth existing, or ought to be, or to.be in 
such-and-suifh a manner. And at the same time, thiA 
form distinguishes it from the descriptive propositions 
of natural .science. It cannot be put into words without 


ibjecl differ iVcun 


:aluc?: 


the unique notion indicated by ‘ worth ‘ or * ought ’ or 


some similar phrase. Value is not reduced to an 

* ‘ Ueber die sogetiannten Werturteile,’ ZogoSy i (i9io>i 1)^ 

^ " //W., *p. 72. Cp. Urban, of Philosophy^ ' 

p. 686. r 
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exhitcntial proposition; but the notion of value al\^ays 
implies a relation to existence - -though a relation to 
which the natural sciences are indiflereni. This ev 
ibtential reference calls for further diseussion. 



IV 


TYlli ( klTHKIA OF MORAL VALUF 

C -KK i AIN points have been made clear in the preceding 
discussion: the p(*rsistence of value-judgments in our 
experience; the prominence among these of the moral 
juilginent or apj)recitilion of good and evil, and the irre* 
ducible significance of these judgments. Their meaning 
is not explained by searching for their causes in the 
f»lu‘n<'anena of emotion or of desire or in the history of 
soci(‘i). 'Fhe nature and significance of these judg¬ 
ments, and of the moral judgment in p.irticular, require 
some further elucidation. 

J'he moral j.udgmcnl is not exhaustive as regards 
the things concerning which it is passtxJ. The .same 
things m<iy be also the subjects of non-moral or p)ositive 
judgments. We may siiy that pleasure or knowledge 
or justice or love i.s good ; but, in so saying, we allow 
that th(‘se same things may be, and indeed always are, » 
appropriate subjects for judgments of a different kind,* 
which form the basis of <he positive sciences. Any¬ 
thing which we approve or disapprove morally may 
also have its causes traced, its structure analysed, and 
in general its relations to other things investigated. 
The same hoUls of other value-judgments. Whatever 
is valued must have qualities which can be, eximined 
scientifically and about which causal and other assertions 

A 
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'Ca*n be macfe. as, on the other hand,t when we have* 
discovered all that can be discovered ,dH)Ut the c.iuses 
of things, the question of their value still n^inains 'I he 
two orders of proposition .ire concerned with the s.inie 
subjects, and differ onh in their predicates. It is the 
pretlicate which brings fuit the characteristii diffen nee 
of mor.d approval or testhetic admiration as dibtin- 
guish(‘d from scientific yener.ilisation 

But, tis we hAv<‘ seen, \ .dLu is not sejiaraU'il from 
existence. It is e\en mort doseh lonnecti'il with it 
than certain dip.irtm(nts ol jxjsiUvi* science*. 'Fhese* 
may dial solelx vv’ith llu iilalion of (Oik(‘[4s or of 
things whiih, to use .in old K-rin, now oiue more in 
common use onl\ .ind do nut i i/s/ All relations 

oC logical nnpliiation .in of this ordii 1 hus il 1 say 
that thi'eipiilaler.il triangle is < (juiangular I do not mean 
that those actuall) existing three sielcil figure's whose 
sides are* cvactl) e*e|u<il will also e in lose expiiil aiigle-s, 
or that wln-*n <ind if .in\oiM siicee*(els in constructing a 
^figure with its tlire e siile*'. e (|ual it will .dso h.ive* its thre'e 
•angle .s equal. 'I hese truths follow from in) siatem(‘!U; 
but the stat<*mt‘nt itself is not about existing things, but 
about the* relatie^n e)l e once pis or mere* subsistents, 
'Fhe assertion is that the e one <‘pl <*qiiilaterril triangle 
implies the: cejiie e‘pl eejuiringul ir trianglc'-^-wlietber siu h 

• a thing as an eejuilate ml triangle have any cxistenee 
/o? not. Can we say the same of ethical profiositiems'* 

If the propo.sition is ‘pleasure* is gooel,’ or ‘knowledge* 

* is good,^ or^ ‘lo\e‘ is goex),’ is the assertion abeiul tin 
implication of eemcepis ^ !>») I mean that tin eeineepi 
jjlea.si#e —though pleasure* wc're never e.xpe rie nce*<l by 
any .sentient being is grioel ? or that the mere cemcepl 
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knowledge is good, although knowledge had no ex¬ 
istence, and no one ever knew anything? Or tfiat love 
is good, meaning by love simply a concept which has 
what is called being or subsistence,'but does not exist 
at all, and is not manifestetl in the emotions or character 
of living beings ? 

Ave think of answering these questions in the 
affirmative, we have only to realise our meaning to 
see grounds for hesitation. Consider, for instance, the 
simplest of them all-—pleasure; and let us assume for 
the moment that pleasant (:.xp(?ri<!nce is good. But what 
is meant by siiying that pleasure is good ? 11 may be 
a perfectly legitimate general exjiression for the good¬ 
ness that belongs to any and every actual experience; of 
pleasure. But then it refers to actual experiences, and 
their goodness is not now in'‘qu(;stion. I'he question 
is iliis: apart from any actual or possible pleasant 
experience,, would pleasure - the hare concept or sub- 
sistent pleasure-—be good? I'o this the answer must 
be that the mere concept pleasure is neither good nor 
<;vil: and the same must be said of-love or knowledge 
Or anything else, if used to signify merely a concept 
and not an existing thing or experience. 

When we predicate goodness or other value, it is 
always predicated upon the assumption or under the 
hypothesis of existence. The existence need not be 
actual or j)resent; but it is only as existing~-or if^i\ 
exists—that the thing is held to be good. ' It would be 
good for us to*be there ‘ is as fair an e.xainple oT a moral' 
judgment as *it is good for us to be here.’ But it has 
also as plain a reference to existence. Only,in thd » 
latter cfise existence is given as actual; in the forraer"'^! 
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it w merely postulated possible. When Kant said 
that there is nothing good without qualification except 
a good ^ill, and at the same time admitted that perhaps 
a truly good will had never exi.^ted in human history, 

, he yet postulated the good will as a possible existent 
whose existence, <if actualised. would b(? good. It was 
to the good will conceived as actual that he attrihuited 
goodness, while he also Recognised that there might be 
nothing in existence which could thus be called good 
without qualification* Without the postulate of exist¬ 
ence, expressed or finplit'd, actual or hy[>oth(!tical, the, 
attribution of goodness or of any value would be out of 
place. This existence* mx'd not b(t asserted ; we do not 
need to believe in the actual existence of the object, but 
w6 must contemplate it as existing. I'bere need not 
be a judgment, but there must be an assumption' (as it 
has been called) of its ('xisieiue, riiis assumption may 

' When I piish the judgment ‘ .\ is II or ‘ A is not B,' two fa<*lc»rs 
arc included in niy mental prcM : fust, the nu-.re positing of the 

proposition, ami secondly', the hoiief m the statement as trUe. Bui 
propasitions may be posiltxJ withoni being behoved, and a term is 
required to desrrilio this attitude, hor this purpose Meinong has 
introduced the term AftnuHine, whi<. h is efmiinonly translated *assuirip 
tion.’ Assunifjtion occui>ics a plao.- intermediate between presentation 
and judgment (Meinong, Ueder Anttafnnen, 2nd edit., p. 6), but it'. 
e)^re.ssion, like the expre.ssion of a judgment, is a proposition. 'Khe 
^khnis or mental process in assuming will vary according to fbe 
purpose in view. 'I'he eni|uirer may formulate a hypotjiesis of whi< h 
he Is almost convinced and proceed 10 te.st it by cxiierinient: this 
hypothe.sis is an assumption. Or he may state a hyi)othesis winch Ik* 
means to dispute, and draw out its consequences till he has completed 
a rtdiutio.ad absurdum : this hypothesis als^ is an as,sumpiion. An 
intermediate case i.s where tht^e is little or no conviction or t;x{)ei:ta- 
“ tion as to Where the truth lies, but each lexically possible iiypothesis 


.i* 
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take various forms. It may be a mere presumption'^and 
the question of actual or only fx)ssible existence may 
not even be raised, as when we say I the punctual per¬ 
formance of duty ’ is' pfcx)d, without considering and 
without needing to consider whether punctual perform-^ 
ance of duty is an actual occurrence, or-something 
approximately rtalised only, or something merely sup¬ 
posed to exist. C)n the other Jiand, existence may be 
taken as given, as when we ascribe goodness to some r 
concrete situation or actual person ; and in this case 
we have an implicit judgment rather than what is 


IS foniiulaU'd in turn £inil tested with a view to eliciting its truth or false¬ 
hood : all these hypolhesus are assumptions. ()r the en<\iiirc^’s interest 
may lie altogether oiiiside of the question tif the truth o( the propo¬ 
sition. The mathematician, for instance, may work out a'sysU'm of 
transcendental geomctiy on the assumption that space has more than 
three diinen-sions, without earing whether it has or can have, and with- 
out even raising thi‘<]ue.stion. Similarly, imaginative statements, such 
as the record of incidents in a novel, are assumptions - unless for the 
author who has persuaded himself of their truth or for tHe reader who 

lielieves them. Assumptions may however lead to judgments. I'hCs 

* ^ # 
the assumption of //-dimensional space leads to new systems of pro|)0- 

silii»ns: though these propositions them.selves need not necessarily 
he believed- only their implication by the pn.’liruinary assumption. 
Similarly with the work of imagination: the author believes that, 

^ a.ssuming the existence of his characters, he has ticsephed their 
ai'tions-- not what they actually did, for there were,no such {.K;rs<;^s, 
hut what they would have done had they existed. ^ 

liolh the judgment and the assumption are expressed by the pro¬ 
position ; hut it is possible for there to be no explicit proposition, and 
yet for h propositional relation, or an ‘objective,’ to Ik; taken for 
graitted. ' 1 ‘hus I'rof. Urban distinguishes from both assum]>tion arid 
judgment the " primary undisturbed f>rtsumptwn of fciality ” which is, 
he holds, the essential condition of any appreciation of worth ( Fa/ua- 
//e«, p. 43 '* » 
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* technically called an assumption. Or the assumplion 
may be definitely formulated without one’s coinmittint* 
oneself to belief ip it This assumption is a hypothesis 
on W'hich we proceed --w'hether wc are goini* to test it 
by draw'ing out its conclusions, or whether our interest 
lies outside the truth of thf* assumption. Thus, when 
we sa) perfection is good, or a pa1nl<‘ss life would be 
good, or a sinless life would bt good, we‘do not assert 
that, and do not net d to entpiiie wh<*ther, the thing we 
call good actual!) exists . what wc‘ nu an is that it would 
be good if 11 t‘\isted Accordiiigl), th< cxisltMice implied^ 
concerning the subject t)f the valii(‘-judgmt‘nt neetl not 
l)e «isserted or belic\ed, ljut it must at le.ist b(' .issumt d. 
Apart^rom its claim upon < xisteiue m somt su(h wa) 
nothing is either good oi cmI I'his conclusion points 
to another rtsult of soint* importance 1 thics is dis- 
tinguishe'd from the natuial sritntes 1)) the fad that 
its propositions are valm-propositions and not causal 
propositions it predicat< s \ ,iluc‘, not causation, and 
it is further distinguisht d from m4ithematics (anil 
‘abstract scicmcc gener.ill)) because its mam projx) 
situnis' are not concerned with the* logical implic.ition 
of concepts. It does not predicate causation, «md 
i its propositions arc* therefore unlike* those of matui il 
science The) assume the e\ist(*ncd of their subject, 

’ it> its mam propositions 1 mi an those in which ‘good oi souk 
similar notion is predicated Oih« r t thical propositions ni i\ In » on 
cerned With the implications of concepts, such as ‘ where tin r< is no 
proptit) there is no mjustic* and ‘no government allows ilisolulc* 
hbert>.’ It liros reflexion on jiropositions of the latter Kitvi alone that 
led Locke^to think it possible to ‘‘ place morality amongst tin scienc es 
capable of dcmon'»tration ” (Pisay^ book iv, chap in, ^ i8) 
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and this marks ihe difference between ethics and 
mathematics. 

The moral consciousness is thus pne aspect of the 
cf)nsciousness of existing reality or, of something con¬ 
templated as existing. In order to be good, or for that 
matter in order to be evil, a thing must first of all exist. 
Hut'-on the other haind the ground of its goodness lies 
in something' else than its mere existence. Existence 
of itself does not imply goodness nor does it imply evil. 

If a reason can be found for saying that a thing is good, ' 
then this reason must lit; in somt* quality or relation of 
the thing; it cannot be due to its mere existence, for ^ 
otherwise the distinction between good and cA-il would 
disappear. The moral order cuts across the actuiil order 
of existence as presented in sense-perception and de- 
scribexl by science. Fwo things therefore hold of the 
subject of the moral judgment. It must exist or be 
assumed as existinjj. But it is call(.*d good not merely 
because it exists, but in virtue of some quality or com¬ 
bination of qualiti<!s which di.siinguish it.or sonie relation 
in which it stand.s to other thing.s. Yet i^iese qualities 
or lelations would not be called good unless postulated 
as existing. 'Fhe predicate good therefore divides exist¬ 
ence (rt;al or possible) into two classes: the things to 
which this predicate applies and the things to which it 
does not apply. , < ' 

So far accordingly, that is, from the examination 
of the moral consciousness, no support is given to'' 
either of two oj)po.sed doctrines which are common inc 
metaphysical ethics. One of these doctrh|^$ equates 
goodness with reality; but when reality is used as"^ 
synonymous with or as implying existence, this doctrine 






% 

• is faced by the fact that the moral consciousness dis¬ 
tinguishes some existing things as good and others as 
evil. The other and opposed doctrine looks upon good 
as a’quality which is implied by certain other qualities 
merely as such and irrespective of atij’ reference to 
existence; this doctrine does not allt)w for the faa, to 


which equal witness is given by ♦the moral conscwus- 
ness, that goodness does not belong to any quality by 
itself but only on'the assumption of its existence. It is 
, not the mere concept or idea but the existence c(»rre- 
sponding to the concept, or the realisation of the idea,^ 
that forms the subject of the moral jiulgnient. That 
judgment;, therefore, always involves both something 
assumed as existing and a universal by means of which 
it‘is approved or disapprovi'd. 

7'he view which has been set forth here may be 
illustrated by an ingenious essay in literary criticism 
and perhaps gain sui>[K)ri from it. In his essay ‘On 
the Artificial Comedy of the Last C'eniiiry,’ Charles 
, Lamb defended the licentious plays of Congreve and 
‘Wycherley by arguing that the characters repntsented 
in them have nr) connexion with real life. “It is al- ,,0 


together a speculative scene of things,” he said, “ which 


has no. reference Whatever to the world that is...'rh<* 


whole is a passing pageant, where'we should sit as 
lUlconcerned at the issues, for life or death, as at the 
battle of the frogs and mice. But, like Don Ouixoie, 
we take part against the [)uppets, arid quite as imperti¬ 
nently.’' TJie comedies cannot be a 5 :ted any longer, he 
says, became we insist on regarding the characters as 
■^real men and women instead of the puppets they are. 
We are unable to enjoy the play just because our 
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imagination is spoiled by the exclusive and all-devoiir- 
Jng drama of common life, where the moral point is 
everything.” Probably Lamb did not intend his criti¬ 
cism to lx* taken too seriously. He knew that drarftatic^ 
interest demailds at Kfast the illusion of reality and that 
mere'puppets w'ould spoil the illusion. But he w’ished to 
justify his own enjoyment in reading the plays, and he 
saw that, in order to kcej3 moral interests out of the 
draina, it was necessary at the same time to “ esca[)e 
from the pressure of reality.” lie was seeking a moral 
holiday ; ho wished “ to take an airing beyond the . 
diocese of the strict conscience” and. “for a dream- 
while or so, to imagine a world with no meddling re¬ 
strictions.” Lamb felt - and his instinct was sound - 
that the moral holiday must be taken in a region as 
distinct from the actual world as is fairy land. “Some¬ 
where east of .Sue^j ” is not far enough awj^iiy. In our 
w'orld good and evil are insistent; hut outside it, 
among the puppets of our imagination, we may feign 
their absence: and indeed they .ire irrelevant unless the 
pup[X.‘ts are somehow regarded as human beings with 
% human surroundings. 


We become aware of e-\ist^nce‘as a particular—a 
here and now ; from this we pass on to the idea of 
future existence and backwards to that of past exist¬ 
ence ; even when we imagine the existence of something 
without assignirig definite place and dale to it. this idea 
also is foLuuied on a particular apprehension and 
distinguished from it only by the loss of its concrete 
deUtrminateness. Accordingly, sibeing that moral judfg-' 
nlent proceeds.on an assumption of existence', we shall 
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ejJpect the system of moral values to bo buili^ up 
^ gradually upon the basis of particular appreciations 
Value resides in the particular. Hut it does not bolonj* 
^o it in virtue of its mere particularity; it belongs to 
the realisation by*the particular of a ctTtain chnnicter. 
The full delemiinalion of this character would lx* the 
completion of an ethical system, oh geruTall), «f a 
»system of values. It has been expressed, so far .is 
mor.il valiK‘ is concerned, in different wa)s by difftirent 
schools, but chi(‘lly in two \\a\s : sometimes b) an idea 
of the Supreme (iood, sometim(‘s b) the coheeption of^ 
a I’niversal Law orCaiegoric.il Imjierative. 'rhisetm- 
ception .md th.it itlea are expressions for the ultimate 
subje-ct of goo<liU‘ss fur that characU'r or sum of 
chtiracters vvhicli (or of which) .'ire possessixl by 

ever) thing which is right!) termed good. JUit neither 
the idea of .i Supreme Ciood nor the concejition of a 
Universal i.aw is present- .it an) rat(‘,c.\[)licitly present 
- -in our .ordinary moral judgments. And if we attempt 
to get to our primary moral judgments we find even 
less trace of this univers.il lonception of the things 
called good. 

The traditional doctrine of the Iiltuitional moralists 
was different from that expressed here. It followed tin* 
Scholastic doctrine of moralit) l>y rejin'senting the mor.il 
, judgment as arrived at deductively from a general prin¬ 
ciple of morality. The particular case (it was supposed) 
was first of all identified as a member of a class or 
instance of, a principle; and this class or jirinciph* 
was supposed to be known intuitively as good 'I'he 
•moral syllogism had accordingly a universal prim i[)Ie of 
moralit^as it.s major premiss : the minor [>remiss brought 
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th<‘.particular case under the general principle ;* and 
the conclusion which resulted was the moral judgment. ^ 
Thus, in s[»iie of the apparent immediateness of the 
moral judgment, it was represented as the conclusioi^ 
of a syllogism ; aiul this conclusion rohld not have been 
drawn unless Lh(’ major premiss —attributing goodness 
to a‘univers.il—had been first of all recognised. In this 
resped Kant’s doctrine resembles the Scholastic or ‘ 
iiitukional.^ According to him ail moral judgment is*“ 
an «ipj>li( aiion of the general principle that goodness 
.bflongs only to will in so far as it is determined by the 
conc(‘pti()n of a law which admits of use as a universal 
principle. K.iiU does indeed .ivoid a difficulty which ^ 
faces the iradition.il intuilionists- the difficult) which 
arises from their assumption either of some one* gemeral 
eonception (such as hapjiiness or perfection) or of a 
number of such genc'ral conceptions (such as justice, 
bi'iievolence, and the like) as the ultimate subjects of 
goodness, independently of all (‘.\peri(*nce oi happiness 
or perf(*cli(ui or justice or benevolence. Fhe difficulty 
for the intuitionists is that these general conceptions' 
,ue iheinsi'Ives onl) formed b) the exi)erience of being 
h.ippy or of seeing or doing just or beneyoient actions. 
All these principles were rejectc*d by Kant as material; 
and imltvil it is clt‘ar that they are arrived at thrgugh 
exjierienie and criticism of life, and cannot therefore 
be primar) elements in the mor.il consciousness. The 
principle which he siibstitiHed for them was not open 
to the same objection ; but; as [purely forin.iJ, it encoun¬ 
tered another difficulty, for it w’as unable to yield any 
concrete, ethical content. IJoth attempts at a rational 
ethics thus failed for ^ipposite but corrcsjionding'reasons. 
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Tlie'^ traditional intuitionism laid down ccfnrrctt* nionil 
doctrines, but it arrived at these by assuming as prim.iry 
concepts which are clearly galhereil from experience. 
J<antianism avoided this error, but only to remain shut 
up to a purely formal d(Ktrine which w.is without con¬ 
nexion w’ith the content of life and thus failed to give 
a .system of moral values. It reduced the prineipK* of 
‘ morality to ih<* formal proposition that the giMul will 
^alonc is good or that goodness ought to 1>< re.ilised or 
willed *. 

^ I he. universal of moralit} is (.oiUtiined in particulars, 
and .It first concealed h\ tin m : and the mor.disi's 
, problem is to elucitl.'ite the universal by re.Lson of which 
th<‘S(‘ particular eases are .ipprojiriate subjects for the 
moral judgment. (ioodness is, first of .ill, recognised in 
a concrete situation. The mor.il judgment is in the first 
instanc<‘ a perceptive judgna nt,as Aristotle held*; and 
ethical science is based on these perceptive judgments 
jiKst as ipiturul science is Ixisiui on th<* judgments of 
sense-perception. The data of ethics .in* accordingly 
the particular appreciations or judgments of good or 
evil passed in certain concrete situations. Thes<* an* 
■moral intuitions, in the liter.il sense, for they are 
immediate and of the nature of j>ercepti(jn, not tlu* 
results of reasoning. But they are‘not intuitions .is 
understood by the .Schol.istic or modern nuir.ilisis rif 
Nhe intuitional school * for they are hot general propo¬ 
sitions, and other moral truths are not derived fioin 
them by deduction. Nor h.i\<' they any inf.dlible daim 
to truth. In this respect they are on the sarm l^ \el as 

‘ See below, pp 145 ff. 

^ EtkieSy book M, chap, viii, p. 1142 a 27 

* ^ 
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the judgments of serisc-perception. These judgments, 
although nauiral science ultimately depends upon them» 
may also be mistaken. The square tower seen in the 
distanc e appcvirs to be round ; diffcTent colours .seem^ 
the same in a faint light; we see the sun move across 
the heavens from east to west. All these are judgments 
of pTCeption which further perception itself leads us 
revise* and amend. The illusions of the .senses are cor¬ 
rected by the means that cause* them, that is,byadditionali 
sen.se jH'rceptions, which make comparison and criticism 
possible. Similar mistakes and illusions may enter intQ 
our judgments of a})pro\al and disa{)proval, and they 
n<‘c‘cl to be examined .ind corrected in the same way. 
Hut the possibility of error doc's not, in one case any*’ 
more* than in the other, imply the impossibility of truth. 

It only compels an enejuiry into the criteria of validity. 

For this c»nquiry we must use an appropriate method, 
and the' mc'thod must h^ive regard to the data at our 
dis[K)s,iI. ft would be inapproY»nate, for example, to 
imitate* mathematical method, although Descartes re- 
gardi d it as the only valid type of thinking. For 
mathematic.s begins with definite concepts and pro-* 
cc'chIs to c'l.iborate the implication of one concept by 
anotht*!*; and for this procedure moral experience does 
nc^t provide* us with the requisite conceptual material. 
All knowledge which is concerned with the data of'1 
experience must follow a different method. It has to 
bring the content of experience into rtrder, consistency, 
and system ; and this content requires to be sifted and 
criticisecT by thought. The inconsistencies in the data 
of moral experience make it impossible to hold that the* 
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* propositions'which directly, express* them are always 
valid. On the other hand these data may not be indis¬ 
criminately rejected, for there is no other material before 
us. The general validity of moral experience must be 
accefJted in order to make possible tln! criticism of any 
portion of it by the assistance of the Remainder. The 

‘work of tjiought is to clear away contradiction vythin 

«the content of morality, to find the underlyitig harmony, 

? if there be such a harmony, and to construct a system. 

* 

It is, in fhc first place, a search for principles. 

' ' rhe variety of moral t)pinion arises out of an im¬ 
mense number of particular judgments of good and evil. 
These jiidgmcmts have been })ronounced upon many 
, dilferent sitiK^tions and under different conditions. ’I'he 
difficulty is to extract from th<‘m general jirinciple.^ which 
carr be relied upon as true.ex])ressions of moral value. 

“ In confronting this difficultv we must ask whether there 
are any criteria of validit\- which can be applied to 
moral judgments and by which they can be tested. 
Certain criteria may be suggested. 

• 1 . Every moral judgment claims validity. When^ 
I assert ‘ this is good ’ or ' that is evil,’ 1 do not mean 
that I experience desire or aversion, or that I have a 
feeling of liking or indignation. These subjective ex¬ 
periences may be present; but the judgment points 

’not to a personal .or subjective stat$: of mind but to the 
presence of an objective value in the sitilation. What 
is implied in this obje^^tivity ? Clearly, m the first place, 
it implies indepepcience of the judgjhg subject. If my 
assertion ‘ this is good ’ is .valid, then it is valid not for 
nie only but for everyone. If I say ‘ this is gcK)d,’ and 
f another person, reflecting on the same situation, say.s 
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‘ this is not good,’,one or other of us must be mistaken.* 
The proposition is either true or false; it cannot 
both. The validity of a moral judgment does not depend 
upon the person by whom the judgment is made. It is 

• 1 * y. 

impersonal, 

d'here is another sense in which moral value is 
som/i‘iimes said to be independent of*the pefson^ It is 
said that what is right for me to do must, if all thef 
circumstances are th^ same, be right for any one else. 
And this also has been held to be an ethical axiom, 
but with this axiom—if it be such—we have at present 
nothing to do. So far as we are concerned an action 
may be right for A and wrong for lb We Lave as yet 
only asserted that the person who pas.ses the judgment, 
is indifferent, not that the person about whom it is 
passed is indifferent, 'fhe Jatter proposition has to do 
with a special application of moral value -its applica--' 
tion to the conduct of individual persons. The former 
proposition is perfectly general, ami is a preliminary 
postulaK^ of the existence of ethics as a system of truths. 

„ There can be no ethical truth if the same proposition ’ 
is valid when asserted by one man and invalid W'hen 
asserted by another. If the proposition * A is good’ is 
true, then it is true b^ whomsoever and whenever it is 
assorted. 

This postulate is inconsistent with one meaning of 
the favourite'phrase ' the relativity of morals.’ If moEal 
judgments are simply expressions of a subjective emo¬ 
tion, then they are all in a sense correct, for the existence 
of the emotion is not denied : but they have no further - 
validity—'nor, indeed, meaning. But we have already 
.seen redson to dismiss this view. And my postulate j 
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* it 

contains nothing inconsistent with the developnuMit of 
^moral ideas or with the fact that different conduct is 
appropriate to different circumstances, or even to dif¬ 
ferent persons iif the same circumstances. Customs 
vary indefinitely and moral opinion varies with them.. 
There is the greatest difference, for example, between 
the practice and opinion of the head-hunters of Boj;neo 
on the one hand and the practice and opinion of the 
Society of Friends on the other. The Litter condemn 
the actions which are the daily and admirt'd perlormanct'^^, 
of the former. The head-hunter of Borneo approv(*s 
with enthusiasm what the follower of (h’orge I'ox ’ 
condemns and abhors. Is it possible to institute any 
fruitful comparison between ideas and habits so ftir 
apart ^ Is it not better simply to discriminate* tlfe two 
stages of social development and say th.it moral practice 
and opinion are relative to the social order.** 1'he Quaker 
condemns homicide; and this (ondemnation is bound up 
with his religious and political creed. Tin* head-hunter 
follows the way of life ot his tribe and conforms to Its 
standards, without any thought of general principles. 
If we seek to realise a speci.il concrete situation which 
the latter .ipproves, we must put ourselves in his position, 
recognise the facts of his life, and allow for the social 
pressure that surrounds^him. It is. difficult for the 
modern to do this, from the midst of. a civilised society 
^in which peaceful living Is s(*.cured, ancl the necess.iry 
means for that security are not obtruded on his noti<(“. 
But if he is able to do this, and to apprehend the -^ame 
situation as the savage, he may still say ‘this is wrong’ 
when the former says ‘this is right'— the ‘ this ’‘referring 
in both ca.ses to the same situation. When the two 
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propositions have thus clearly the same subject, they., 
cannot both be true if they contradict one anoth^r^ 
Tfiis follows from our postulate. Did it not hold there 
would be no meaning in the oppositidn of moral opinion 
. or in the progress of moral ideas. It is only becau.se, in 
any given situation, there is always a right and a wrong 
method of reacting upon it, that we can explain the true 
nature of the relativaty of morals. The phrase loses its 
meaning, because monility loses its meaning, if the same 
V thing may be both right and wrong, good and evil. 

2 . 'Fhis character of objectivity, therefore, and of’the 
universality implied by objectivity, beU^ngs to the moral 
judgment, as to other judgments. I f valid as a.sserted by 
me, it is (iqually valid for everyone. No pro[)osition can 
claim'to belong to ethics unless it has this objectivity 
and the resulting universality. Hut it is a character¬ 
istic which, at the same time, brings out the mixture of 
truth anti error in our moral judgments. They all claim 
valitlity; but‘they cannot all be valid, because they are 
not all consistent with one another. Any moral judg¬ 
ment which is valid must be coherent with all other 
valid moral judgments; at least it cannot be inconsistent 
with any. Freedom from contriidiction, coherence, and 
thus possible systematisation are criteria by which the 
validity of any moral judgment may be tested. If any 
such judgment is inconsistent with some other judgment 
known to be, valid then it cannot be valid also ; if it is* 
consistent with other valid judgments then it may be 
valid. And if it is capable of entering into a system of 
moral judgments along with them and thus harmonising 
with than> the probability of its validity is increased,, 
This probability may be of various degrees. When 
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the judgment in question is logically implied by other 
judgments known to be valid, its validity is certain. 

This represents and in its completeness applies to a 
further stage in the development of moral ideas. So 
far I have spoken only of the primary moral judgment 
whose subject is some concrete individual situation “ --a 
this or that. And, if we kept to such particular judg¬ 
ments, science and system would be impossible : only 
a multitude of judgments some of which might be es- 
teemt^d valid and others invalid ; while the only open¬ 


ing for consistency or inconsistency would be betw(‘cn 
different persons' judgments concerning the same situa- • 
tion. But the moral judgment, even though it concern 
the particular, always implies a universal. When I .say 
‘this is good,’ it is because of some character of the 
‘this’ that it is called gootl. 'I'he head-hunter may 
judge ‘ this is good ’ when he displays his first triumph, 
and proves his manhood upon some memlxT of an alien 
tribe. I le does not reflect at all upon the ground of his 


approvalt But, if he did reflect, he might find that what 
he approved in calling his deed good or right was his 


attainment of the standard of his fellow-tribesmen •-his 


contribution to the union and power of a community 
which lived amongst enemitrs and must be vigilant and 
strong in order to survive. It is tbps in virtue of a 
universal present in the particular th.at the particular is 
approved. 'I'he given action is held to be right because 
it contributes to tribal preservation or strength or unity. 
When a later or more civilised observer reflects upon 
the same incident, he looks from a different ]>oini of 
view and secs further. In his eyes the gain to one 
community has Its set-off in the loss to another ; what 
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strengthens one tribe at the same time weakens another; 
the action may even be in his eyes part of a system 
which keeps every community which practises it in con¬ 
stant danger of death and with the barest minimum of 
the goods of life. Therefore the same situation which 
the tribesman welcomes as good, he calls evil. The two 
judgments upon the same concrete situation contradict 
one another. But this contradiction may not apply to 
the underfying grounds of the judgment, if these have^ 
been correctly analysed. These may, indeed, be largely 
identical and differ only in degree of comprehensiveness. 
I'he ground of the savage’s judgment might be ex- 
pre.ssed in the proposition ‘ tribal welfare is good,.’ and 
by this would be meant the welfare of this particular 
tribe, which (as in this case) might imply the hurt of 
another. The ground of the civilised man’s judgment 
may be ‘ common welfare is good,’ and he will not limit 
common welfare to the welfare of a particular tribe.' 
Underlying the judgment oi both, is the idea of a com- 
munity.and of the common welfare, however differently 
conceived ; and it is o^n this account that the predi¬ 
cate ‘good ’ is applicable. But the judgments differ in 
that the community in view is narrower in the one 
case than in the other, while common welfare may be 
differently understood. 

This analysis brings out two points. It shows that 
moral judgments, which in their first e.xpression flatly 
contradict one another, may yet have an underlying 
principle of agreement; the moral element, when elicited 4 
from each judgment, may not show the same opposition 
as their* first statement expressed ; it may even be 
identical in the two caseS. In the second place, the^ 
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criticism of the moral judgment reveals a universal 
ejement in its subject; the subject is not a mere ‘ this ’; 
it is a ‘ this ’ of a certain determinate kind; and it is 
owing to its character in this respect, that is, to the 
universal element in it, that it is held to be good 
OP evil. ' The - same universal element may be tht; 
underlying ground which makes possible moral judg¬ 
ments regarding many different subjects. Criticism 
will therefore reveal' the possibility of systematising 
moral judgments with respect to the principles which, 
they imply. 

In this way we may arrive at a degree of coherence 
between moral judgments far closer than any mere 
absence of contradiction shown by the primary, judg¬ 
ments on different moral situations. The principles 
involved in these judgments may be related in a variety 
of ways—by the kind of objects to which they refer, by 
the degree of generality in which these objects are taken, 
and so gn. If the predicates of two such judgments 
conflict (if in the one case the [predicate is ‘good’ and in 
the other ‘ evil we investigate the principle involved 
in the subject of each judgment, and from the relation 
of the two principles, seek to understand the reason for 
the difference in the predicates. Systematisation will, 
in this way, comf)el us often-to reject the first ex 
pres;'iion of the moral consciousness, but yet without 
throwing doubt upon the fundamental validity t)f thru 
consciousness. 

In this way system becomes a criterion of jnoral 
validity. Particular judgments which conflict with a 
system of judgments must themselves be judged by 
that system. In such a case we do not merely compare 
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two judj^ments, both of which cannot be 'valid and 

between which there is room for hesitation and no clear 

% 

ground for decisibn. On the one side we have the 
weight of a systematic whole, on the other the single 
conflicting judgment standing alone; and the system 
of judgments gives a stronger claim to moral, validil;y. 
If this criterion still seem unsatisfactory, we must re* 
member that, the test is the same as thaf bv which the 
accuracy of sense perception is established. What we 
learn to call illusions of perception are in their imme¬ 
diate nature simply perceptions among other percep- 
tit)ns ; but they conflict with the systematic ordering of 
the perceptions which lie at th(; ba.*.is of our scientific 
g<‘neralisations ; w'e are therefore forced to reject their 
claim to objective validity, and we seek a new eNpla- 
nalion of them as illusions. 

3. It is po.ssible, however, that the issue may not 
be betwi’cen a single judgment on one side and a system 
of judgments on the other: but that there may be 
system on both sides. Fhis is certainly to some ex¬ 
tent the case in morality, as it also is in science ; and 
we must proceed to enquire whether there is any further 
criterion of moral validity by which we may distinguish 
betw'ec'n system and system. This further test is that 
of comprehensiveness. Jt is possible that moral judg¬ 
ments may admit of being grouped into a systqm, so 
that, within the system there is perfect coherence, while, 
nevertheless, a great mass of moral judgments is left 
outside this system and in conflict with it, but forming 
a different system. In such a case of conflict between 
system and system we may be inclined at firk toappeai'l 
to a tjuantitative estimate and to compare the Systems 
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according to the number of the facts of moral experience 
which they are able consistently to explain ; and we 
may give the preference to the system of greater com¬ 
prehensiveness, that is, to the system which is able to 
explain the greater number of facts. 

Rival moral .systems which exemplify a conflict of 
this'kind are not unknown. Perha{).s they are •most 
evident in th<! department of ethics which has to do 
with political affairs. Tribal custom was the original 
moral standard ; and although moral ideas have been 
‘gradually freed from tribal limitations, the community 
as nation country or .State n'.mainsa [martial embodiment 
of morality. So it hai>pens that, even when egoism is 
not the ]jrinci[de of individual morality, a political egoism 
often continues to be regarded as the j)roper standard 
for the .State and its representatives. It is po.ssible for 
such a system of ideas to entliin! when egoism is seen 
to be an immoral principle for the individual. The 
.State bas a measure of self-.sufficiency which the indi¬ 
vidual entirely lacks ; it might still persist if, like the 
Ireland of Berkeley s imagination, it were surrounded 
by a wall of brass .sixty cubits high, 'flius it happens 
that, in every powerful .State, many thinkers share the 
view of Bismarck and Treitschke that the only ethical 
principle which is valid for the guidance of a .State*’s 
activity is its own preservation and the increase of its 
power’. This principle make^ it possible to systemati.se 
many moral judgments as to what is good and what is 
evil in political conduct. But it comes into conflict with 
the corresponding but op[>osed views of the rf‘fjr(;.senta' 

* lives of other States. If the rulers of State A hold that 
1 ‘ 

' Cp. H. y. Treitschke, Palitik voI. i, p. loo. > 
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the*only principle by which political action should be 
judged is the maintenance and increase^ of the power 
of that State, others, in a different country, will hold 
that the only principle of political ethics is the main¬ 
tenance and increase of the power of vState B. And the 
familiar conflict in political morality results. * 

Now, if we are to apply the test of comprehensive¬ 
ness, it must be allowed to be, at any rate in the first 
view of it, inadequate. Neither State A nor State B 
can make any claim to represent a comprehen.sive uni¬ 
versality of interests. ,One may be larger and more*. 
c:omj)le-\ly organised than the other, and the ethical 
principle w’hich it adopts may comprehend a greater 
number and variety of particular appreciations. In 
relative* compn^hensiveness, the principle which takes 
as its standard the increase of the power of State A 
may appear to be clearly superior to the principle whose- 
standard is the increase of the power of State B. But 
this bare quantitative test fails to supply any true 
moral principle or any criterion between the conflicting 
principles. 

rhe test of comprehensiveness will not be. satis¬ 
factorily met by a proce.ss of adding up particulars, and 
comparing systems according to the number of such 
particulars which they can include. We must find a 
principle which will comprehend both the conflicting 
sy.stems, and by explainii^ their opposition vs?ill justify 
whatevt^r validity, they possess. To revert to the ex¬ 
ample. The principle of political egoism is of value on 
all occasions which concern only the internal policy of 
a single Stite; but in international relations it is inade- * 
quate, not in one case only but in all, because it sets 
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different States - in opposition to^ on^ another. This 

marks the limits of its validity. It is of no assistance 

as an ethical principle when the interests of different 

States, conflict. Apart from this conflict we can see in 

it something that is not really egoism, but is the recog- 

rution of a larger and common life which has claims 

upon the thought and activity of its constituent nfem- 

bers. Its underlying principle, we may say, is that of 

the ethical importance of the organised community 

and the claim of the latter upon the devotion of its 

members. lint the principle is not vindicated when one, 

such community o]jj>resses another w'ith a view to the 

increase of its own power. On the contrary, the prin- 

^ ciple is misunderstood or relaxed, because the still 

larger community of the concctrt of nations or of human 

« 

society is sacrificed to particularist claims, The^criterion 
of comprehensiveness is fully vindicated only when the 
moral principle of wider sweep has proved its claim to 
validity.by including the narrower principle which it 
su}}plants. It is not sufficient for it to cover a greater 
'number of particular judgments than the competing 
principle does ; it must take up the comi^eting principle 
into itself and show the measure of validity which it 
possesses and then explain the limits of this validity. 
In general, it will not be a mere contrary of the other 
principle, but a new principle wdilch includes more than 
either because it penetrates deeper than they do. 'I'hiis 
the ^moral particularism which makes the interests of 
one community the supreme standard .of political action 
cannot be supplanted by the similar p>articularism of 
- anpther community, but only by a view of the social 
, principle in morality and of the value which belongs to 
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particular communities in the social whole which is co¬ 
extensive with mankind'. 

In the preceding example we have been concerned* 
with a conflict df ethical ideals, which was due not to 
difference in the nature or meaning of the ideals them¬ 
selves, but to their different range of application ; an^ 
a means for resolving this conflict was found in the test 
of comprehensiveness. Another example may serve to 
show that the same test will .still be of value, even when 
the conflict is not merely about the application of ethical 
ideals but concerns their fundamental nature. No dif¬ 
ference of moral opinion can be greater than that which^ 
distinguishes the two views which may be de.scribed 
respectivt^ly as moral materialism and moral asceticism. 
Hy materialism in morals I mean the view'that the most 
im])ortant things are those that affect thci senses and 
that the highest values are to be found in the .sati.sfac- 
tion of material wants. The view' is not often expressed 
in .serious argument, but it is frecjuently acted u[)on, and 
to adopt it involves a complete * tran.svaluation of all 
values’ w'hich must dismiss as illusory the ideals which 
have tended to .spiritualise human nature. The invali¬ 
dity of this doctrine does not admit of direct demonstra- 
tion ; it is an ultimate point of view regarding the worth 
of things. But w^e may apply to it our previous test and 
ask, Can it be made finally coherent without disregard- 
.ing e.ssential facts? The an{?wer to this question hardly 
admits-of doubt. The view could be carried out syste¬ 
matically only by annulling- or ignoring almost all the 

salient facts of moral appreciation : for these express a 

. * 

* It may be noted that the atwjve paragraphs were written before 
the outbreak, of the present war. 
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constant preference of the spiritual over the material or 
sensuous values. 

On the other hand, the contrary doctrine of asceti¬ 
cism recognises the supreme importance of the spiritual 
values but sees in the whole'material apparatus of life 
oiily obstacles to their realisation. In emphasising the 
values which moral materialism ignores, it condemns* all 
the values which the latter ailmits. I'hus this doctrine 
also is unable to give a coherent account of values with¬ 
out arbitrarily excluding certain factors. Further, in 
restricting all value to the spiritual factor, it falls itself 
into inconsistency: for the s[)iritual life needs the 
support of a material basis, the assistance? of material 
instruments. Systems of asceticism have stjmetimes 
admitted this. Hut they hav<? commonly maintained 
that the body and all worldl)' things are simply a clog 
to the soul and that the only worthy life is a study of 
death ; and in this way they have adopted a conclusion 
which cuts away the ground for holding that there is 
any positive worth in the world. 

The test of comprehcnsiv<?ness furnishes us with a 
clue whereby we may penetrate beneath this conflict of 
views. We may admit the estimate which the ascetic 
doctrine puts on spiritual values, and ,yet, at the same 
time, find a place in our system of values for material 
goods. As .spiritual activities require material instru¬ 
ments for their support and expression, the latter must 
at least have instrumental value ; they cannot be .merely 
obstacles to value ; we must see in them the matf;rial 
through w’hich values have to l>e realised, and wc; shall 
no longer be disinclined to assign them a place within 
the system of worth. * 




io6 The Criieria^of Moral Vahte 

The criteria of universality, system, and compre¬ 
hensiveness are not always capable of easy application : 
for our ethical knowledge, like our knowledge of caused 
and effects, is limited, 13ut it may be doubted whether 
there is more uncertainty in the former than in the 
latter. In both, general knowledge is founded on par¬ 
ticular or perceptive judgments, and the judgments of 
sense-perception need criticishi and revision much in 
the same way as particular moral judgments do. Nor 
tloes the advance of science, any more than the advance 
of ethics, dispense with the occasional necessity for 
criticising and discarding preliminary generalisations, 
'rheorigs which at one lime seemed firmly established, 
such as the Ptolemaic theory in astronomy, or the 
atomic theory which lasted from the time of Demo¬ 
critus almost to the present day, have given place to 
other theories which include a wider sweep, and a 
better understanding of each portion, of experience. 
The progress of moral ideas shows no greater trans¬ 
formation. 

Throughout the history of moral ideas, in spite of 
constant change, we may nevertheless trace a certain 
persistent content. In each modification the new' stage 
is not entirely new ; it brings out more fully something 
that was already suggested at an earlier stage. It is 
a perrrianent characteristic of the moral consciousness 
to find value in certain kinds of experience rather than 
•in othiJr kinds. At .every critical turn the moral judg¬ 
ment pronounces for the superiority of the spiritual to 
the material in life, and recognises the importance of 
social ends when confronted by the interests or apparent 
' interests of the self-seeking individual. The higher life 
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and the wider life—the life of spirit and the life for 
others—these the moral judgment approves with a 
constancy which is almost uniform. Perhaps it is 
entirely uniform. The valuation has indtied been re¬ 
jected by individuals from time to time—as it was by 
Thrasymachus in the Republic, as it is at the present 
day by the followers of Nietzsche. But this rejection 
is not so much a different interpretation of the moral 
consciousness, as a revolt against morality. It is a sub¬ 
stitution of new values for old. like the magician’s offer 
of new lamps for old in the Arabian tale. The new 
lamps did not fulfil the same function as the old lamp ; 
nor do the new values serve instead of the old. For, 
when we examine them, we find that they Ure only 
measurements of strength—[>hysical standards, there¬ 
fore—and not criteria of value or moral standards. In 
spite of the contrasts which we may discover between 
the ways in which different men and times express these 
values, thttir essential nature remains the same. They 
cannot be understood if we start by denying in toto the 
validity of the moral consciousness. And a sane criti- 
cisnx will find both unity of spirit and a principle of 
growth in its varied manifestations. 



V 


VALUF-: AND PKRSONALITY 

Wk have already seen that all judt^ments of value 
dfipend upon judgments or a.ssuin|)tions of existence. 
A thing does not ne(*d actual existence in order to be 
declared of value ; ljut it must at least be assumed to 
exist. A hundred dollars—to use Kant’s illustration in 
his criticism of the ontoloirical arnfument—are of value, 
if they exist in the pocket but not if they are only an 
id(xi, something thought about. The pro[)osition ‘a 
hundred ;:lollars are of value’ means ‘a hundred exist¬ 
ing dollars are of value ‘ ; there is no value in the mere 
thought of a hundred dollars. The same holds when 
the thing of which we are speaking is of intrinsic value 
and not merely ‘something of instrumental value, like 
the hundred dollans. Moral perfection is of value, of 
supreme value ; but the mere concept ‘ moral perfec- 
,tion.’ apart* from any actual realisation of it or approxi¬ 
mation to it, is not of value. When we examine it 
strictly, therefore, the propo.sition ‘moral perfectionds 
of value ’ is hypothetical—moral perfection, if realised, 
is valuable ; or it proceeds on an a.ssumption or pre*- 
sumption of existence : in so far as moral perfection is 
realised, just so far is there value. The predication of 
value thus implies or assumes something existing which 
can be said to possess the value; the true b^rer of 
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valoe is an existing reality or something conceived as 
an existing reality. Were there no existence there 
wouM be no value; value out of relation to cxisionee 
has no meaning. 

Thus, on analysis, we find that the subject or bearer 
of value is always something which we describe by a 
concrete term and not by an abstract term. If a gcme^al 
term is used, as when we say. ‘ money has value or 
‘ love has value/ the general term denotes a class of 
objects: actual coin, for instance, or all those actyally 
and [K)ssibly existing states of conscious experience to 
which we refi.T when we use the term ‘love.’ I'hat to 
which we ascribe value, is accordingly a singular or group 
of singulars—an imlividual being ora combination or 
series of things wliich exists or is contem[)lated as 
pos.sibly existing. 

d'his does not make the determination of value 
possible af)art from univer.sals. UnivtTsals, as we have 
seen, are retjuired in order to understand the nature of 
*the imlivKlual things in which we are interested inlhe 
cjuest for value, riiere are also, in the theory of value 
itself, many propositions of purely universal import. 
'File distinction of the various kinds of value, and of 
the relations of values to one another. wh|;n combined 
or opposed, may all be set forth in irhiversal pn^po- 
sitions ; and they may make up a formal theory of value, 
which shares the generality of scientific theory. Fhis 
formal theory, by its generality, Belongs to the region of 
abstraction. It deals with value and the relations ol 
values apart from the things in which valuta is found 
and through which only it is realised. Ihit we g('t ai^ 
that value only in connexion with the indi,viclual. with 
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something that exists or is assumed as existing. The 
predicate ' good ’ has always an existent or ^)ossibIe 
existent for its subject. We cannot even say ‘ good is 
good.’ T'hat would be true only as a mere tautology, 
and of use for the purpose of emphasis only, but not 
of information. The mere concept ‘ good ’ is not itself 
gQod- it has no value. Accordingly it is only when 
out business is with the individual, and not where our 
intere.st centres in the universal, that the consideration 
of value enters at all. And thus we come to see how 
the value-concef>tion and the whole train of thought 
which is connected w'ith it are at once so insistent in our 
experience (which is of individuals) and yet alien to the 
f)rocedurc and ideas of the physical sciences (wdtich deal 
with universals). 

Our intellectual interests fall into two di.stinct classes 
according as they are centred in the universal or in the 
individual. In the whole rtigion of what is commonly 
called the .sciences the interest in the universal is 
supreme’. What we are in search of is general principles* 
or general laws, 'fhe ideal of all the sciences is a state¬ 
ment in the form of a mathematical equatioii, perfectly 
general in its expression. Things are ‘ explained ’ when 
they can be e.xpressed by this formula; ai|d individual 
things are treated as examples of the general principle. 
The scientific interest in the individual proces.ses of 
nature or of the laboratory is to find the law* of their 
action : and this law is a universal which covers equally 
an iiuleiinite number of processes. No one of these 
processes interests us on its own account so long as we 

* * Cp. H. Kickert, Kultunvissensc^ft und Naturwissenschaft^ and 

edit. (1910). i 
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jkeep to the point of view of the physical and natural 
sciences. Any one process is as interesting as ^y other, 
and iti interest depends upon the general principle which 
it illustrates.. The fall of an apple and the orbit of the 
earth are illustrations of the law of gravitation ; and as 
such are ofv equal interest from the point of view of 
natural science. Here nothing is unique; repetition 
shows the law which we aim at formulating. Things 
and proces.ses are not regarded as individuals or as in¬ 
teresting for their individuality—for what distinguishes 
them from ev^erything else -but for what they have in 
common with other things or processes. The"uniformity 
of nature is the supreme principle, and individuals are 
but examples which prove the law or cases which 
illustrate its operation. 

- As long as we keep to this scientific interest thoughts 
of value do not arise. The pleasure of the quest, the 
splendour and havoc of the earth, the worth of human 
life, are all of thorn considerations which divert the 
understanding from the purpose of natural sciehce and 
are irrelevant to its enquir\-. I'hc rt^ason why the 
natural sciences ignore the whole region of values is a 
good and sufficient reason. Value lies outside their scope 
because they are concerned with the universal and not 
with the individual, and the latter is the home of value. 

But intellectual interest is not restricted to the 
universal. That restriction is the characteristic of the 
physical and natural sciences. And there is a region of 
investigation where the interest terminates in the under¬ 
standing of the individual. In biography it is the life of 
a particular human being, in history the life of a nation, 
or the stages'in the progress of some movement. In 
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these cases tht* individual is the object of interest, g,nd 
the universals which we use in the enejuiry are merely 
means imvards a true umlerstantliny of it. Without 
univcrsrils there would no knowledge of the indi¬ 
vidual, just .IS, (m the oth(T hand, there would be no 
natur.il scieiui unless there were individual things to 
sij)^g< St and to verif) the em|uiry for gener.il laws. Hut, 
.dth(»u'»h we must describe the individual In means c>f 
general terms, each of which by its generality is (-(jually 
and inditlerf'iilly apjdicabh* to an indetinile number of 
oih(T things, yet by and through these iini\ersals we 
se( k lo (ohiprehi nd something which is unique, or has 
happened oiui‘ (or all. d he historica pt-rson or occur- 
reri(.<* is not n‘gard('d as a mere t>jK* or as an e.xample 
()l a genend prinvuile, but as some thing wh >se ciiaracter 
ris it existed there and then is in.ttter of ’^U'Test lo us, 
and op(‘n to our understamlmg. 

Into this historical process values may and do <*nter. 
In thus rosp<*ci .dso historic.il stiuh ilitfers from n.itural 
s( i(*in e , and the’difference is dm to tlu- dilfcTent objects 
- individual .ind universal to which the\ an*directed. 
Nei'lter biography nor histor) is intelligible without 
refen nu* to the values which guided tin* action of in- 
div iduals oi of groups. The deciding feature of a career 
is cominonlv the kind of values which .'ippe.il to the 
subjici i»r the career, the degrees of fone with which 
thiy appi .d to him, and his consistency and persistency 
in their pursuit. It is fhe same with races and nations; 
the national life shows unity and purpos<‘ not so much 
by wt‘alth or power being possessed In th<‘ people or 
equally distributed among them, as by a community of 
interest such that the same values appeal to all. The 
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ol^ect V4luetl may bt* eronoinic prosjx*nty, or nnlitarv 
pQwcr* 01 religious bcjief, and one \alue ma) he higher 
or purer in the judgment of tht moralist, but ^^hateve^ 
It IS, il It js shared b\ the grJaunass of the people, they 
are united as a nation thereby fai mort than b) mere 
^mnty of raa or iilentity of language* 1 bus. when we 
,irt dialing with llu individual or (oninunmvof inde 
\ iduaK wt ask questions which natural sen me right!) 
hiuks ujioii as irrelevant tor its purposes VVt ask, On 
w> ’ ' ll'i man St t his h<.aitXVluii W( re tin national 

^ t V as thi* ( ntl 01 piiip<*s( ol tin. movement'* 

« ’ wluK IS foi scientiiK (mpiiiy the 

i pnmiph IS tht onlv (oncern and into 

1 ' •> lot < nil 1 . 

. I* ill* 11 fort in tilt, tsisiint, the imlividual, that 
' ilut found not m tlie gciitia! or uiiivtTsal Now 
iiulu idual IS alwa) s unifjut How this come s about 
i> ’lot thj (jut stion tlu fact is so No event repeats 
anoihtr t sat tj) , as was said ol (dd ' no one descends 
fwiK into tht sanu stn-am \nd no two individual 
persons or things ait cjuite .ihkt in all their charaiters, 
as l^cibniz deinonstraud to thi gentlemen of tht Pius- 
sian court when h< batit tlu ni set k in tht gardens of 
Charlottenburg lor tv\o bfadts of grass without con¬ 
spicuous ditterencfs between them Heterogeneity m 
this senY is the mark of nature* Science has the jirob 
l(-m sf t to It of overcoming tins heterogen( ity b) finding 
geiy*ral^iaws which hold true in spiu of individual 
divert nces, and for this purpose it must disogard the 
peculiarities which distinguisli any individual thing from 
every other apd make it umcjue^ 
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As.valu(‘ belongs to the existent dr individujff and 
as the individual is unique, we tend to think of uniqqe- 
ness as essential to value. In the class of instrumental 
values tlealt with in economics, r.irity conlrihiites to the 
increase ol value , anrl when any object of value ifi not 
merely rare but aiink}ue specimen of its kind and nothing 
'else' ran su[)ply its place, its v^aliu* may be indefinitely 
^ enhanced. 'I his estimate extends to intrinsic lvalues also 
as realised in persons. A man prizes his own individu¬ 
ality, and resents any confusion with another self, 
“ \^Ty nice young ladies they both are,” said Admiral 
Cruft, “ I hardly know one from the other ”; but the 
young latlies would have restated this divided praise. 

* I )oi^bles ’ usually feel antagonistic to one another, 
Wluui he is regarded simply as one of a class, as a 
specimen, a man feels himself robbed of his value ; and 
h(‘ therefore sets store by everything which givers him 
a character of his own and marks him off from the rc'st 
of the wi)rld. Repetition, too, is distasteful^ to him,*' 
beVause this also is a generalising of what he* esteems 
as existing once for all. For this reason the doctrine 
has nuv< rbeen acc(‘pted gladly that life is a rc^currence 
of c)iles, and that with the completion of the great 
yocir tlu* whole world’s history and the HvCvS of the 
men who make up that history will run once more the ^ 
‘course whicli they have already run and are running 
i now. Value sc'tjns to us to be lost if the ‘secemd turn’ 
is a mere r<*duplication of the first. Who, indeed, would 
live his lif’Ci'ovt r again if everything Were to fie repe^ed 
cxtictly as it was be fore, and he were to gain noth^hg 
from the present adventure? When you repeat /ou' 
' gcmeralise, and when* you generalise you devaluate. 
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Tfie heartless words “ She is not the first’ ’ rU'c .in 
excuse for evil put into the mouth of ^fcphistopheles 
, This vi^w rejiresents a ver>' common attitude ol 
mind ^ .in evil thing seems ^ lose il^ badness if it is* 
common ; a good is enhanced in value by the ra 1 *ity of its 
attainment. Vet 1 think that the opinion is a mistaken 
• one and that it is b.ised upon a misiinderstandinff ol 
the true ground for the indi\idiiality of value Kvil is 
not less evil because the like has happened before, .my 
more than your present toothache is less p.iinful bei .uise 
)Ou had one yesterday It is because Mephistophdes 
was a sophist that he tried to quiet F.iust s consrieiire 
with the wonls “ She is not the lirst "—only an exajnple 
^of a general rub An event is not less real bec.iuse 
there been other slmiku e\t‘nts .md we may mak<‘ 
certain^ener.il propositions which .ire valid for them 
all Each is yc t a true indii idual evtiu. Ws m.iy 
choose* to consider that oi .mything else* as a me*re 
(‘xampb of .1 universal, but its individuality remains 
and we)uld remain, e*veii if lh( n- were* ^is there* never 
is) some oth<*r (‘vent exactly like it. The nuUvidu.il is 
indeed unique , but it is bec.uise it is an indiv idu.il, not 
be cause* it diffe*rs in sejme points from every other thing 
that it is c.ipdble of being the licarcr of v.ilue. Again, 
it is trup that a mere repe*tition of the present life weiuld 
seem to us to take away freup its^ value; but th.it is 
, be^aus^i it t.ikes aw a) from its meaning or at b.isi 
from the meaning which for the most part we find 111 
we Have to begin all over again just in re.uli a 
point already attained, we lose this meaning, which )i(*s 

jk ■ 

1 T , * T , 

♦ Quoted in this connexion in Windetoand's address t,es< hi( hte, 
und NaturwwsiMisohaft/ Praludun, 3rd Wit, p 374 
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in the* promise of an attainmf nt in character or in ability 
which do«*s not pass away with the moment; and we 
therefore lose value, for the value of life consists not,. 
yntTe*ly in present achievement but in the fullTlnient of 
purpose—not in mere doing or in present being, but in 
making something which will not be unmade, so that 
ihijigs will never again conhe to be as if the present had 
not been If it were not for this view of the whole, 
which is always implied in our estimate of the value of 
life, if the valut* of the streuh of life which we can 
ob‘itrve were to be estimated simph for and b) itself, 
tht n this Vtilue would not b<* affecti d by the fact that 
somewhere and In some distant ag» the* cycle would 
begin anew It is not because our life is a once-for-| 
all th«it can neviT b(* repeatt*d, but because^ is .in 
mdivifUial life, th.il it possesses or can posse* value 
Repetition is abhorrent to us be'catise it implies the 
transitoriness of .ittamme nt. the imjjcriTianence of pro- 
gress, the illusoriness of the piomise of perfection*. 
But, apart from,this, things and persons do not lose m^ 
value because their like ma) be found elsewhere or at 
-other tunes. Given existence, value ii?alwa)s possible;? 
it attaches itself to uniqueness only because it is the 
individual that exists and the individual is always 
unique 

• it 

So far. th{ result is that value does not^belo^g 
to a mere cjualiiy or relation or any othpr uniirersal. 
A <jualit> or re lalion "or some oihei* universal may be a 
condition of the presence of value , but yalue postulates 
the existence of something \%duaWe. We must now go^ 
^ Cu, BosdLtiqiiuU TAe l it/tti and jDtsftny of/Ae182. 

*■ t t 
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on to a^k the question. Among the class, of existents 
what members are or may be the bearers of value ? 

In order to decide this question, it will not be 
necessary to go much beyond the obi'ious and prinia, 
distinctiofi^of existing beings. On^He one hand 
^ere are mere thingii; oii the other hand persons. 
Perhaps both do not exist in the same way ; but it is 
enough that both arc there, the objects of retlexiou'and. 
possible claimants of value. Nor is the chtssification 

* jT ' ' t 

exhaustive. It does not ask how wt! are deal with 
the existence of human societies. And it says nolht'ng 
of the whole animate world ajiart from man, which 
cannot rightly be grou[)ed with the inorganic realm as 


mcfc things, nor yet assumed to share the persoiydity; 
ol mar^ 'Fhis intermeidiatc region causes difficujtie^l 
of its own, vyhen w^e coinc! to assign values; indeed, 
difficulty rather than safety always lies in the‘inter¬ 
mediate ; and that difficulty can only be overcome by ' 
First understanding what holds true of the extremes. 
Does value then belong to the niepe thing, that is, 
tb things which are not persons ? i'p this question the 
first answer of common sense as that^ it does. 'Fhf/ 

Jf 

[ht^erest of the w'orld seems to consist just in the vary¬ 
ing values of the things which it comprises. .Some 
things are beautiful, others ugly, some things good, 
others evil; and it is for us to .make sel<:ctiqn between 
them, acrtd by our activity to add to the goodness and 
Beauty of the w'orld. But when we examine more 
:lo^Iy this first answer of common sens<i, we .see that 
the ^values which it finds in mere thi/igs are—at any 
rate the great in^s^ of them are-^merely instrumental 
iralues. What we call the ^goods’ of the world are 
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appraised in relation to persons - by ministering to 
their desires, furthering their ideals, or offering scope 
for thfdr activities. ' The fruits of the earth are called 
good if they nourish man or s«itisfy any human wants; ^ 
the forces of hature, the arrangement and order of the ' 
world, .ire valued for their effects on the lives of persons 
ior the personal and social f{u.ilities and condition^ 
which they encour.ige* and foster. Man makes* the world 
his instrument, and seeks in it the means for promoting^ 
a human good. These values, therefore, are strictly 
instrumental values ; and instruim ntal values -real and 
necessary as they are—are not in themselves v.dues but 
onlv instruments of value or means for its attainment. 

'J hey are the conditions by which intrinsic values - are*' 
realised ; and these latter, it would appear, .are found 
only jn pi rsonal life. ^ * 

but is it only of person^, or of things in relation to 
personal life, that intrinsic value can be predicated ? Is 
it not possible for material things to have a value of 
their own apart from beings who are able to .tppreciate 
^that value ? 'I'he ijuestion could not be fully answered 
without asking .mother cjuestion, What sort of realit)^ 
belongs to material things out of all relation to con¬ 
sciousness ^ and this is a cjuestion which it is not 
desirabh to raise* at the present moment. If we must 
content ogrselves, then, with a le.ss complete answer to 
the question, there may be spmc reason for distinguish¬ 
ing m this matter between the sesthetic and the ethicsS 
varieties of value. As regards the former, the question 
need harcyy arise concerning works qf art. It is true, 
as has-been said before, that for thbic^appreciation it is| 
not nece.ssary to go behind the work itself and to ask 
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wliat kind of a man the aitist was or what the motive 
was that guided his wqrk. But nevertheless it is as a 
product ctf ^mind that the statue or the picture or the 
p<Kim is admired or valued; it clothes an idea in sensuous 
tnaterial; and, in its perfection, spirit breathes through 
*the material. But it would be difficult to make and to * 
•defend the sam(^ statenient regarding the beautias of 
nature. No thought of a divine artist is nece.*^sar/for 
their af)i>reciHtion. Their beauty is there for the seeing 
eye; and even if the eye is blind to the vision, the 
beauty (it may be said) rtimain^ and only^ needs tlie^,, 
gift ol sight on tlv* ])art of tin* observer that it may be 
appreciated. .St) at Jeast it has been held* ; and, from 
our present point of view, little more c.in he done than 
hl)p<‘al to immediate consciousness! Let us, if we can, 
suppose conscious factors of every kind to be absent and 

% jif 

yet nature somehow to exist. Whai is that which we call' 
jts beauty, when there is no mind expressed in it and no 
eye*to admire it? Can we say more,that there would 
be a certain arrangement of forms and colours ? We 
•who see it adiViire it as beautiful, afid we call .some other 
arrangement ugly. But if mind were completely ex¬ 
truded would there be any ground for attributing greater 
worth or value to the one onler than to the other ? It 
would be of greater value;, certainly; were it the expres¬ 
sion of an informing mind or were someone tlu^re to 
appreciate It. But these are excluded. We bring mind 
upon the scene when we say that this particular onler 
would have been worth producing or that it would 
be rightly admired; and, unless this can be said, the 
arrangements of light and shade, of colour find form,’ 
G. E. Moore, Prindpia Ethica, pp. 83 f. 
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are not themselves values, but only certain of the con¬ 
ditions which contribute to there being value 

But, whatever doubt may be felt regarding the 
^irsthetu' values, the point seems clear with regard to 
mor<il values—the values with which we are more 
'Specially coneerned. Goodness whpn we distinguish 
it fr )m beauty and from truth—does not belong’to 
material things, but to persons onl). As Hume says 
in criticising the doctrine of moral relations fo\ind in 
Locke and developed further by Clarkt' and Wollaston, 
y Inanimate fibjects m^y hear to e<ich other .dl th<* sanle 
relations which w't* observe in moral agents .. A )oung 
tn e which over-tops and destroys gs parent, stands in 
all th(* same relations with Nero, when he murdered 
Agrippina, and if morality consisted merely in re¬ 
lations, would no doubt be (*quall) criminal.” The 
inft*rence which Hume draws is that moral quality 
does not belong to the object at all, but to the state of 
mind which the circumstances produce in the oliserver. 
Nero’s action proiluces hatred in those who read of it; 
the matrlcklal growth of the young tree d 6 es not: hence 
the one attion is wicked, the other is nut The ex¬ 
planation IS insufficient, it refers to the difference of 
j^ubjeciive rt action in the two cases, but it does not 
show why it is that the subject re-acts differently. The 
true explan.ition must go l>ack to this cahse, which, 
indeed, is not hard to find. We are affected differentl) 
because the objects are different, because In the one case 
obseri/e the opeiations 6 f natural forces only and in 

* ‘ Hum^ Enqmiy comerntHg the Prinnpks of Morahy dpp, i, ed. 

Selhy-Bigge, p. 293: Essav^^ ed. Green and Grose, voL,ii, p. 264. 
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tho other, we see the conscious and voluntary actum of 
a |:)erson. 

The wi^^spread but uni^eflective application of moial 
predicates -—of ‘i^ood’ and ‘bad' to tlu' o[>erations of 
mere things is due to neglect or ignorance of this,dil 
ference and it is rea}Iy a survivtil of th< (irimitive 
animism which attributed to m-ftonal things a lile mid 
mind similar to thost* ot man Without this support, it 
MS seen to be withoui giound in the reason ot things.' 
Once the physual connexion ol ( vi nts is clearly ap])re“ 
bonded the causal fudgment supplants the moial It 
does nut, indeed mu rieu with th( ]udgm(*nt of inslni 
m< nt il valiu , toi th.it is sti ictl) a causal judgment; but 
It puts out ol coiiit the judgnuni ol yitniisic moral 
value which onl> found admission befoie lx (.ujse tilings 
wjere not iccuiateK distmgiiishtd from persons 

Fheije is one cgseof the judgment of value, however, 
which remains and which applies moral predicates to 
things, and that is wht ii natun gs a whole is^spokcn 
of, and the optimist exclaims ‘how good the wofld is*’ 
< 7 r the pessimist s.i^s ‘how b.id’ 1 hese judgments, no 
doubt often refer as much to tiu persons in the world 
as to tjjeir natural environment Hut the latter is 
included ift the judgment 1 he hedonist may appiovi 
the course of nature as the source (jf*‘pleasures, or (on- 
demn it for the surplus of pain »t brings, others, who 
are not given over to hedonism in their estim.iu of 
values, may applaud the order of the world as undf r- 
siood by the human mind or deplore the perplexitu s 
which make it unintelligible, or in other ways th< > may 
praise or disparage Sometimes these judgmt nts in* 
little more than a reflexion of the subjective nvKxl of 
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the observer, who tlescribes his own attitude r^her than 
the characteristics of reality. Yet it must-be admitted 

sj. # _ ‘ft 

that they are often more than this: the observer’s gaze 
is turned outward not inward, and he sees the world as 
objectively good or bad. In so judging it, however, he ^ 
is not thinking of its materiabaspects alone. The world 
to*whicli he refers is tfe environment in which persons 
Jive and in which they -seek a response to their desiresg 
■or ideals. If ,it seems to respond favourably to the 
demands made upon it, it is called good; if, on the 
other hand, it seems' to entail misery or to^lead to con¬ 
fusion of thought or failure of purpose, as it does in the 
c'yes of the pessimist, then it is called evil. In both 
cases the moral judgment is passed upon it because of 
its effect upon persons and their lives; jt i? because 
it defeats their desire for*happiness, or their attainment" 
of their ideals, that it is condemned, and because it 
furthers these that it is a[)proved. In either case it is 
judged good or bad as an instrument towards personal 
ends, and the* real or intrinsic goodness which it is 
praised for aiding, or blamed for thwarting, is the good 
or value of the persons who.^e fortunes are made or 
marred by this environment. ^ ^ 

rhe value-judgments u|)on nature or th^ world of 
inanimate things are thus properljj judgments of instru- 
mental value, not judgments of intrinsic value. But 
their instrumental character is sometime.^ overjooked 
by optimistic writers and .stifl more often by the pessi- 


mist. ^ The famous indictment of the order of nature, 


which is found in J‘S. Mill’s essay on Nature, is a case 
in pbint.^ *'Nature,’* he says V “ impales men, breaks 
J. S. Mill, TAree £ssays on d.'2q. 
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s'’*’*-' jjfe ' ' ^ 

them ^ts if ipn the wheel, casts tliem 19 he»dtivoured by 
wild beasts, burns them to death, crushes them with 

'' j ^ 

stones like the jfirst Christian martyr, starves them 
with hunger, freezes them with cold, poisons them by 
the quick or slow, venom of her exhalations,' and has 
jiundreds of other hideous deaths in reserve, suen as 
the ingenious cruelty of a„Naoi or a Doaiitian qftver 
surpassed. All this, Nature does with the most su[)er'^ 
cilious disregard botb of mercy an j of justice." In this, 
judgment—and ther 4 are pages of similar i^oral de¬ 
nunciation—the ^reference to the hafjpiness of persons 
is obvious and intentional.- Hut to probe the ^uscis of 
unhappiness, or misfortune does not justify a moral 
condemnation of these causes if there was no pujpos^ 
behind them. It is Ijecause Mill personifies nature that 
hy. allpws himself to u.se the language of moral dcAun- 
ciation; or because he is arguing against the view that 
the cruder of nature is the result of an omnipotent be¬ 
nevolent will. The moral judgment uppii nature— 
whether it be a judgment of approval or of dis^ipprov’al 
---becomes appropriate when nature is contemplated as 

the work of a supreme being or person: and it is only 

< 

when nature is thus contemplated that the judgment is 
in place.* It is to persons, therefore, and not to mere 
thjngs that the nior|il^predicate can'Upply'. 

< H 

h 

ffe' * 

But, while the subject*or bearer of value is always 
found^to be in the last re.sort personality, the living 
c^n^cious being and not the Inanimate thing, it is 

‘ Cp. T. H, Green, Prolegomena to Ethies^ § 184 : “pur ultirqate 
, standard of w^jpth is an ideal of p^^son^ worth. All other values are 
rdative to values for. of. or in a person.” 
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equally true ,that the thing may be essential for the 
realhdtion of the value of which the conscious person is 
capable. The world is the environment of personal life, 
ideals have to be realised by making it their instrument: 
mind must infuse itself into the mass^that the goodness 
whf< h it conceives may become actual. 

•brom this point of view,histor) in the widest sense 

ma) be looked upon as the gradual process of the 

sjiiritualisation of matteV, we shall see in it the sue- 

^ C( ssive ‘^teps by which mind gainfe the lead, and things 

become contributoiy to ^values. At* the beginning, 

thioughout the whole coursr* of inorganu (volution, 

w(* can trace causal connoMons only, on the level 

1 * 

^heie w(‘ ()iirselv<*b stand we find men acting with 
more or less clear cimsciousness of ideals, finding and 
producing values. Of the inteimediate st.igcs—among 
the lower or sub-human forms of life -it is more difficult 
to sas with certainty whether intrinsic or independcMit 
. values are to be found. All degrees of life and ipentality 
are th(ie, short of the* human Ikit we can form little 
idc a of the ir nature*. All we* can do towards interpreting 
the behaMour of animals depends upon a comparison of 
that behaviour with human conduct, and then an un¬ 
certain mteuiice by’^nalogy W(* subtract something 
from the life of mind as we know it, and attribute tjhc 

It 

rem*tirider, or aspects of it. to the different species of 
animals,in proportiomas thepapproach fo«dn biologically. 

We must distinguish two things: value and the 
consciousness of .value. They do not necessarily go 
together. Health is*of value to a man; but if he i^ 
ht?althy & thinks little about hid health, is hardly con- 
sciou.^ of it at all Similarly, the wise or just man is 
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not the ipam most^ conscious df his wisdom or justice. 
These^ Values are often most clearly apparent 10 the 
observer* *when their possessor has hardly apy con¬ 
sciousness of them himself or may modestly but sincerely 
disclaim them. Nq^w to the sub-human consciousness 
^we can hardly ascribe any conscijjusness of value , l^ut 
^that will not be a reason loi denying the presence of 
v.ilue. The value may stUl be there, thoiigh'unrecog¬ 
nised by its possessor. “ I'lie animal,” says Varisco’, 
cot>perates without knowing it to develop life, to 
increase its x.ilue- that is, to rcnde/possible to other 
dfiinnal'i which will conu altci the lealiSation of higher 
\allies’ But this docs not make its valuis merel) 
instrumental fcir that more devt*lop(‘d lile Hum.in 
valiH s also an preparatoiy ioi a higher range of attain- 
mtnt As Vareseo says in thf same connexion, “ Ide 
develops Itself towards an end which is not in tlie con¬ 
sciousness ol any one individual subject, but which goes 
on realising itself b) means of the conscious aims oi 
iht individual subjects ” '\ he values which are pro¬ 
phetic of the future ma) be intrinsic worth in theif 
present realisation^ even when rcalist^d on the level of 
Ihe animal consciousness The animal has a life of its 
own , It is for itself, and in this life ^nd what furthers 
It value may lie. On the other hand, these valu(*s c.in 
only be such as we count low on the scale, and can 


involve little, if anything, more than biological pre si 1 \ a 


tion and its attendant feeling bor <ill those valuis 
^hifch We count higher, conscrousnt^s is needed of a 
kind and degree which can hardl/ be attribute d to the 


animals. They are not mere things, as Kant hi Id they 
^ Vansco, T/w Great Jbngl trand , p 152 
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were ; 'thev have a life and .values oftlieir own ; But 
their life is from moment to moment, probably ^ithout 
clear niCoUection of the past or anticipation of the future. 
There is onl) the slightest evidence for the e.Kistence 
of ‘ free ideas ’ in their mental process ; there is no 
evideiKx* for their possession of ideals ; and the posses-, 
sio» of ideals is a condition of the production of the^ 
lusher vahu*s. b'or all these higher valu(*s, conscious¬ 
ness is necessary—not a consciousness (3f possessing 
them, perhaps; but a consciousness of the kind of 
objects and activities which contribute to them. Wis- 
tlom, for instance, does not involve, on th(‘ wise' man’s 
p.irt, a C{)nsciousness that he wise; l>ut it does involve 
.1 highly developed intelligence. The whole ijuestion 
of the existence ol values in sub-human life must there- 
lon* 1)(‘ left without exact determination. rh<*y are* on 
the line of potenti.ility, or ol .ipproximation, r.ither than 
of actual attainment. 'I’he individual centre bf life, 
whidi is the ground of being-for-oneself, is there and 
m.ikes the realisation of Value a possibility, though the 
vahK‘s actually realised may be subordinate and few : 
but the^ increase in number and .worth «is the life 
appro.aches the full characteristics of j)er'>onality. 

Human nature also dispKiys many different grades 
of valu«‘ and of c.ipacity for the realisation of value.' 
I lifferent ages, diffenMit races, different .social and intel¬ 
lectual conditions c<irry Vvith them differences in value, 
'rhe values appropriate^ to )outfi or middle life are’ndt 
identical with those ol childhood or old age : primftive 
man finds values in activities and enjoyments which 
seem of litHe account in the estimate of an inte/lectual 
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civilisation ; and* difTcrenccs of a similrir l^ind clii\g to 
our distinctions of class and profession. We cannot ijct 
to the unity of value even of moral \ ,ilue by a proct'ss 
of abstraction from the|e differences. If we <*liminale 
everything that belongs to ti j^)<irticular age or race or 
condition, what is left will he toO vagut* and indelinite 
to constitut<‘ a worthy uleal for human personality. Xhe 
spirit of morality cannot be found apart from its embodi¬ 
ment, but the sam<‘ spirit ma) clothe itself in many 
forms. > 

Nor is it allowable to select one spt‘cial form as our 
standaid .ind to insit all oih(‘r lorms as cpicillary or 
instrumental thereto. If ^\e did, wouUl not each seh’ct 
his own age, his own race, his own status as the normal, 
and regard all others as merely means or approsimafions 
to this standard ^ The' calegors ot nusins and end is 
always inade(}uate ftir the inter[)retation of personal 
worth. Carried out in all its n.irrow com|)let(‘Mess it has 
led to the subjection ot race to race* and given us the 
institution of slaver) ; it has subordinated class to class 
n h 1 invented the conception of the jirolc^tariate ; it has 
looker! upon infancy and youth as without value in 
themselves and onl) stages towards nuinhood, and it 
has cloudc‘d the joy ol childhood in more than om 
generation. It is but an exaggeration of the same* vif*\v 
’to look upon each stage and moment of life as worthlc'.s 
in itself and as only a means of getting on to the next 
which a^ain is treated as a means to a later aclin vc 
ment, until all life is emptied of intrinsic v<ilue. It would 
be strange ii\deed, as Kant admits', if the toil and glor) 

’ Idet zu etnet all^tnemen GeschuhU^ prop 3, ul 

Stein, vot IV, pt. 146 
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of past generations and of the present were without 
worth of their own and derived .ill their value from their 
contribution to an achievement still in the distant future. 

* Intiinsic \ .ilu<' should m»t Ije denied to any period 
or to an\ condition in the life eithiT of the individual 

i ^ 

or of the nice, l^'ach* moment even may have its own 

* 

v.iliK And \et that value is never altogether inde- 
f)eii(l(‘rit; one moment is not a mere means to the next* 
fail its value is connecteil systematically or organically 
with that of other momentsjn the individual life ; and 
lIk individual lift, in its v.diu* as wt‘ll as'in its caysts 
and I’ffi'Cts, is connected with thi life bf thi* race. I’tie 
lonnexion is not mtTtd) instrumental . it is organic or 
systematic. Nature and the laws of nature are instru- 
ineilts lor the re.ilisation of values , in p< rsonal life the 
values are realised. But it is only a fragmentary value 
that is realised at any moment: its meaning and worth 
(U pend up»>n the purpose of the individual life to which ' 
it bt longs. And the indii idual life itself and its values 
.ire .ilso themselvt‘s fr«igm(*ntar\. portions of .i stilly 
larger whole (if this larger whole social instilulioiiB 
.ind the various forms of community are imiierfect ex-^ 
jiressions Among these communities st.iiitls the Church 
whost lile should be coij.secrated to the service of the 
higher \vilues, inspiring and organising thi‘ purposes 
and efforts of individuals. It m.iy be taken, in its idea/ 
as representing the organised system into which these 
values and attainments of value enter. Only in relation 
to.such a s)st<*m could the full meaning and full worth 

of the iiulividual hie and its values be understood. 

% • 

* W Dilihey, ‘ D^s \\ osen der Philo5>ophio/ Kulhiyder Gegenwart^ 
I'ail I, tl»v. vi, p. .33. , ’ ' 
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. 1 h.ive spoken of the person «is the bearer <»f value*; 
and 1 have been content tp use the word person.ility in 
its popu]«ir sense, confident in ai>reement as to its dt*no- 
tation, whatever difficulty thert* may be in its definition, 
^ut the question may be raised, Is it only to the indi¬ 
vidual person—the subject of an iniK r life of thought 
emotion and will - that v.ilue belongs ^ or does it^not 
^also belong to the community of persons a society or 
the State -although we cannot attribuu* to this com- 
munit) .in inner life of its ov\n similar and in .iddition 
to the inn<*r lives of its various members? 

7'his distinction has to 1h kept in mind if we spe.ik 
of tin value of a communitv oi persons and not merely 
of imhvifluals 'flu community lias not a feeling or 
ajiprehension of this value over and aliove tin* ft elings 
and appn ht*nsion of it whith lx long to its members. 
Nor can vve ev«*n sav that ii has ,i value separatt* from 
lh<* value of the members 1 h.it value is shared in and 
realis(*d bv tin* meinliers though by them only as 
forming* the communitv In the interest of cl<*ar think 
ng, and to avoid a misplattd mysticism, this much, T 
think, must be allowed. If we speak of the common 
consciousness, or general will, or spirit of the timt*, we 
must reiiumiher that these phrases do ncjt tlenou a 
consciousness will or spirit which has’an existenc e apart 
from and papllel to the minds of individual men. 'Die 
social mind is realised and real in individual minds and 
nowhere else. 

Hut this is only one side of the truth. If society is 
unreal apart from the individual, it is also ilu* <a,e that 
each individual mind is dependent upon th<*. minds of 
^oth^rs. It is impossible to point to any fragment of the 
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individual’s mental content which does not imply, or 
. ^ . 
which is inde[)enflcnt of. the intercourse of mind with 

mind. 'I'liere n^rnainsi, indeed, as his own the unity 

’yvhifh makes e.ich mind a separate c(*ntre of conscious 

life; hut e\ in this unity would remain imperfect 

indeed, no mon* than a mere possibility if it Avere 

not fixed and defined by opjwsition and relation to the 

similar mental unity of others. It is impossible to say 

<‘V(*n that a man is conscious of his own life as a unity 

of mail) factors before he is conscious Of similar selves 

with whom his own self can be contrasted. It is not 

p[oo(l for man to be alone. It is not possible lor him 

re.illy to b<‘ .done. Solitude is an artificial condition 

which only society makers possiblex Intcj tin- solil.iry 

si.itc*’ th(‘ hermit Crirries a crowd of social memories 

and ail idea of his owui independtuit sedf which is really 

a social construction. WIk'II W'c speak ot s<*lf tUid socit t), 

thcTC'lore, we arc* nut *?peakiu!Li of two ind<*])cn(l<*iU 

existi'iits. l\‘rsonalIt) has bec'ii held to be the bc'arcT 

of value*, l>uL pi'rson.dit) itself is a social caterer) : 

it indicalc's not mcrel) the* individual unit) ot life and^ 

coiisciousuc'ss, but also the* social ])lace and tunetiv:)n 

whii'h bc‘lon(; to the person and v\iihoiu which he* could 

not be w'hat he is. 

‘ riic* phrase* 'the social mind' is not a iiK'rc* metaphor. 

15ut the* unitN of tlu* social mind is of a different kind 
« * 

from the unit) of the individual mind. Fhe limits of 
the' latter arc* ch lermined b) circumstances which .ire 
hiri^ely social: hut liie content is all related to a central 
pqint, an inner or subjective unity of feeling striving and 
apprehension, which is the first condition of there being 
any mental life at all, and which neither psychology 
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n?>r sociology has been able to explain. With the 
social mind ij. is different. Its unity is a construct 
which ran be traced historically. Social factors must 
always be assumed, but social unity is a growth in 
time, and it does not start from a [irinciple such as the 
.subject of individual life, \Vithout which tht* (‘xistence 
of'his mental experience is iiuonteix.ible. • 

Thus we find a variei) ol tlegrees of social unity, 
from the almost h.ij)h.i/.ird collection o( individuals to 
the definite forms of a business company, or a tr.ide 
union, or the modern State, d'heir unity is in ilie 
making ; and, such as it is. it is dettTmineil, not by 
met'* numbers or by common situation, but--if it is a 
.socic*ty .It all—-by commiimt) of purpose. It has to 
create its own organs to carryout its pur[>oses , it is 
seldom able to act w'ith tlu d( cision find dirc'Ctnesis of 
an indi\ idual p<‘rson but il do(*s achie\c unity through 
Its purpose .mil l)y piodiicmg an org.inisaiion .i<leqiiate 
to its purpose. It h.is thus to select ini .ins and end, and 
it rail be guided hy i<kals I he kind of unity which ii 
. alt.iins is, therefore, prim.ii il) «-thital ratluT than psv 
chic.1l rhe .State -and tin srim<‘ may lx* <,akl ol .ui) 
community is a subject of rights and .dulii's. 'I’hi se 
rights and duties are not ihi* rights and duties of its 
individual members but of the lommunity itself i m 11 
aithough it be necess.iry for the eommunity to ajipoiiii 
certain of its number to be its agents in securing and 
fulfilling them. » 

.Sc*eing th.it these rights and duties are, in stm tin ss, 
the rights and duties of the society, and not miTely oi 
the members of the society, we must allow that tin* 
sOcriety is or can be .1 sul.>ject of moral v.iluc. ]Vlor.il 
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value is attained by it in fulfillinj^^ its duties and in per¬ 
forming its function in accordance with its rights ; and 
there are hum<in values which can be realised only in 
and by tlie so( iety: which in this sense if in this sense 
only--must be regarded as a person and a bearer of 
value 
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1 III* most fundam(.*ntal o( all ethical controversies 
arises out of the claim to objective' vvilidity made irt the 
moral judj^nKnit. I'h.it judgment asserts that some¬ 
thing is good: and, in justifxing this .iss(‘rtion, moralists 
•have sought lor some fin.d toncejition ujxm which all 
particular gooils may be st'eii to ilef>end .i chief good, 
or ukimau* entl, or caL<‘go! k.iI iinpeiMtive, On the other 
hand, moiMlists of a dilferi. ill school have Iicdd that the 
<{uebt of an absolute must necessarily lx* fruitless in th«* 
domain ot morals . that good me.ins good lor something 
or someone—that it is In its very nature a relative 
tonception to which o])jeLUve validity is assigned only 
*by a mistake or l)y .i coiuention of strictly limited 
validity. 

The conception of v«ilu(‘, which connects ethical 
with cesthctic ideas, has j)erhaps had some* influence in 
confirming the tendency to a relativist interpretation of 
goodn(‘Ss. But it was iniroduc* d into (*thics by Merl),irt 
with a different purpose in view. He, indeed, itU niified 
ethics with a*sthetics, holding that all “ vahie-dett rmi 
nations are 2eslhetic judgments’ ’’ ; but he* also hi*ld 
that these value-deterrninations are something simples, 

’ llcrbart, Analytiseke Bdiuchtungdes Naturtuhh und det 
A/vrdly pref,, IVer^e vol vin, p ^i6 * 
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original, and indcponck-ntS .ind that thoy are unmixed 
with any Aeling of jikMsurc or tlisplo.isure or with any 
desiic* J'his view has l)t(‘n rejected by the most 
prominent contemporary exponents of tht^ theory of 
valiK “ Every value,” said Meinong in his early 
work , “ must be value for a subject ” ; and \. Khrenlels 
is t \Vn more emphatic ; “ F.acli single value exists only 
lor a definite subject strictly speaking, for a definite 
subject at a definite time*”, «ind .igain, “We do not 
desire things because we rc'cognisi* this mystical mcom- 
f)rehensible essence 'value’ in tlu'in, but we ascribe 
\alue to things because we desire them " In this sen¬ 
te net* ^oodiU‘ss .iiul. gcmcr.illy, v.ilue aie made lelatixe 
to individual desire, just as Mt inong h.id j>reviousl> 
m«idc‘ them rcd.itivc* to j)kasurc and dis[)kasure , .ind 
both views though in conilict with one another are 
at one in op]>osing ihc' dextrine of an absolute or e\en 
objc ctive \alue. I'o c-xamim* all the arguments on both 
side's of the c|U(‘stion is not jiossible in this pLu e lint 
tin jirc'vious lecture's have* prepare-d the Wiiy for a c ntic al 
summary of the state ol the c ase 

In the theory of morality, as in tin* theory of know¬ 
ledge, the* term ‘relative’ is us«‘d in tw'o different 
sigmfic.itions. It may' irusin n lative to the subject who 
pronounn’s the judgment whether of v<ilue or of fact. 
Or the relation imjdied may be to other cd)je*ctivc 
elements. r< e'ognition of w’hiih is requirc*d to give 

' f*pak(iHht PJulowphu^ introd. § i, mu, p. 24. 

Annh'ttHht prt'f, U^erkf, \ ui, p. 217 

’ ethntht Untersuthur^en cur I 1 'fr//Aitfru, p. 27. 

* System der Wifttheotu, ^ol i, p. 66 

* nnd.,'*pei 
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validfty to the judgment. According to the former 

signification the doctrine of relativity means, in the 
theory of knowledge, that the object of knowledge is 
either simply a state of the knower s. mind, or else that 
it is coloured and modified by his subjective forms of 
perceiving and understantling. And in ethics it means 
that, when the moral judgment is strictly interpreted, 
it.s predicate signifies a slate of the subject who passes 
the judgment, and not a character or preilicate of an 
object independent of the suifiect. 

1 his doctrin(i ol ethical relativity or clhical sub- 
' jectivity has aln.*ady been examined in a former lecture;, 
and little need l)e adtled here. But thi^s much may be 
repeated. 1 he a[)preciation of value is on the siune 
leve;l as knowledge ol things, their ([ualities and r(;la- 
tions. \\ (; have no more* reason fijr saying that value 
is relative because it is apprcs'iated by us than w(; have 
for saying that facts are relative because they are 
apprehended by us. If we. take any particular moral 
judgment, as that this man. or this cdiaracier, or this 
altitude is good—let us call it ‘ A is good ’ -then what 
I mean when I assctri * A is good ’ is not that I likt; or 
MlesireVV or even that 1 feel approval in (contemplating 
A, but that this predicate 'good ’ d(^es, as a matter of 
fact, characterise A. I he assertion may be wrong (jr 
invalid ; but that is its nK;aning. It Ls C(;rtainly f)ossibl(; 
to argue tfiat this assertion, thus understood, and all 
assertions like it, must always Vje without objectivf- 
foundation, that they are always bas(;d merely (ai 
.subjective preference. Uut. if this line of argument 
.be adopted, it is important to remember that it is on 
all-fours with the argument for the subjectivity of 
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, knowledf^e-- with Hume’s arguiiKint that there is no 
objective connexion in nature, and that, when we say 
or think there is,., we are simply misunderstanding the 
subjective routine of our perceptions. In both cases the 
question in debate is fundamental, for it involves the in¬ 
terpretation of primary experience. I f we say with Hume 
that ‘ A is good ’ means simply that the contemplation 
of A gives me a pleasing sentiment of approbation, then 
imdoubt(;illy we cut at the root of an objective theory 
of morality. And; ecjually, if we say with Hume that 
the proposition ‘fire causes heat' expresses, properly 
s[)eaking, nothing more than a connexion of ideas in 
my mind, due to association, then we must with him 
deny the objective character of natural science. And 
the denial of an obj<*ctive morality, equally with the 
d(.‘nial of an objective science of nature, lollows from 
the rejection of the plain meaning of the primary judg¬ 
ments of exjjerience. 

.Subjective knowledgt? of this sort is no knowledge 
at all. for it defeats the purj^ose of knowledge, which is 
to understand the world—not to understand our under- 
standing. And subjective morality gives no moral 
knowledg('. l‘"or, if the meaning of the positioif ‘ A is 
good ’ is simply that the person who asserts it has 
pleasure in contemplating A, it will be possible at the 
same time for another person, who has displeasure in 
contemplatino* A, to say with equal truth ‘A is not 
good.* 'I'hat is to say. the same proposition ‘A is good ’ 
will be true in one man’s mouth hnd false in another’s:. 


in other words, there will be no such thing as moral 
truth. , ^ , 

If thtfe position be'adopted I know of no logical 
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grounds for its refutatioh It would indurd lx* liard 

to find such where the axiom of non-contradiction itself 
* _ 

is plainly disrt'garded. The assertion of relativity, in 
th^ sense of subjectivity, has etjual eHects upon know¬ 
ledge whether f.ict or goodness be our obj»*ct, and 
It results m both cases from an uUcTpretation of 
primary experience which is opposed to the plain 
meaning c^l the jxopositioiis whic'li <*\prc*ss that 
perience 

The mam causi whicii has led It) tlv assertion of 
moral relati\it) or subjeetivit\ sc‘ems to me to be 
the Vfinct) of mt)ral judgments and the contrarh't) 
between the* judgmc nts ol tliheient i)tisons \ man is 
indc-t‘d iiK lined to approve* what ht likc's. as well as to 
like what heaj)]>rovcs I>c lit i or judgment is ftc cpicMitly 
, and markedly dcdlecu^d b\ tin emotif)ns though the 
degree in which it is ‘ passion d ' or emotional has lK*eii 
exaggeratt d in the intc rests of a thc*or) For ft'W me n 
sucxec*d.in believing e\t n a tithe of what they wish 
to bt*Iie\e else every m.in would think himself wisf 
.ind foi lunate, handsome and brave Objective* reality 
is loo much for him, and much as he wisln s. he* cannot 
lx-lie‘ve It markedly diffc n nl fiom what it is. And it is 
to the objective that he* o fe r*. in his juelgme‘nt »vtn 
when the defe*cis^of his mfonnation or the stre*iigth of 
his passions makes him judge amiss. It is true th.il the* 
diversity eif moral e)pmion has encourag<*<l - p< 1 haps 
led to the doctrine that .ill moral judgments are n la 
tiv'e in the sense of subjective But there is i siiml.ir 
diversity in judgmc*iits, (*ve n scie*ntific judgme nis, about 
the actual course of things. Are we te> say that this 
diversity also makes all such judgments subje ctive ? 
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l^or instance in th< )oars followinj/ the death of Coper¬ 
nicus, and <\cn after the work of Kepler, there was 
rnuch di\<rsii} of opinion on tiie (|ucstion whether the 
earth v\as the centn of the physical iiiiivtrs( ora planet 
itvoKint; round the sun This di\(*rsity \^as enough 
to in ik< ordinar) jx'opk doubt which pioposition was 
mif but It vs IS not (noutjh to justify the asseition 
til It his own belief wms triu for each man- unless we 
.lu willintj to admit that, before the time of Cojjernieus, 
th( sun went loiind the earth .ind that some unit alter 
his tlav a thain»e t.ime .iboui and tin taith l)ct>an to 
140 lound the sun Siniilarl> tin u his be / n threat 
divt isiiv of moral opinion re^ardin^ such ttipics as the 
buimn«» of widows anti th< killiin^ of ust 1» ss (del men 

iW o 

or of supt rfluons female infants ami .it ciit.im limes 
opiinon has eliffen d as to the moi.ility of such customs, 
,4en< iall\ 01 of paiticular inst.ine(s of them Hut it docs 
«H)t follow that the two moi.d |iidi;nunls tins is right* 
and ‘this is wrong’ could both of them ha\t lx‘( n 
com it that tin \«r) s.imt act can ha\( betn both 
1 ight .uid wrong 

Hut eircumsiaiKes alter easts it may lit said and 
wh.it w.is Tight under one set of conehtions ma> be 
wrong aiidt I .inothe 1 set of tonditions J his however 
IS tei ch.uigt tin tjuestion in dispute Winn wc put 
the maiti r m this way, we are* lio longer itferring to 
ont indiv idu il instance, but to a geneial c lass of aetipns. 
The killing of k.us<u^ for instant^e, and the killing of 
Commoelus may be both eases which can bt descnbc*d 
by the geneuil term tyrannicide , but the moral quality 
of the two deeds need not therefore be the same. W’^e‘ 
imibt take all relevant circumstances into account for 
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<‘.ich moral judj^mcnt. And t,hih is what we mt.in when 
w e say that circumstances alter cases. We are no longer 
assertinj.^ that moral value is relati\e in the sense ot 
subjective ; but that it depends, or may d(‘j>end, upon 
'surroundinjx conditions. That is to say, we are passing 
from tht' first meaning of relative to the second. And, 
hi<h‘ed. the tw'O meanings ,ire In^jut'ntlv tonfusi'd w'h?‘n 
moralit) is said to he relative 

fi 

'I'his second meaning of iclativity does not im{)ly 

di‘ptnd(n(e (T the oh|ect upon rii( subjttl olisetvingf 

It , it assmts rcl.ition l)etwe( n this partii ul.ir object .ind 

otlu! 1 .Idols of the ob)(*c ti\<■ whole. If \\( use the* term 

^ ¥ 

in this sensi , i<lativit\ will no longer iinpl) an\ divojee 
trom n,ilit\, and w<* shall liave tf» intcrpic*t differcMitK 
the avSsertion that inorahlx is relalnc*. 

I. In the first pLicc*, as v\e Iiavc .ilready discovered, 
moral \»ilue d\va\s belongs to an existing n*aHiy or to 
^ something c oncei\ c d as « xisting ‘ (iood ’ is not some¬ 
thing thtit can stand aloiK 01 t .ui lx »issigned as a 
pVc dicate to somi otln i «ju.ilit), unless th.it qualit) lx* 
conceived as existing ami ili'n fore .is belonging to a 
concrete whole. W'hen I sav ‘ love is good ’ or ‘ jiistii<• 
is good.' I mean that lost* as re.iliscxl in a personal life 
is good, lhat justice as mrimfested iii a man’s chaiM(i<*r 
or ‘n a social ord(*r is good. I do not m(*an that tin 
mere abstract quality Ii^ve or jii'«>ttce is alsc) good I lx 
mere cjuality love, conceived <ibstract(*dl)' and wiiheiii 
any reference to its realis,ition in personal htc, is not 
good. I do not think of it as good except on the assumj)- 
tion of its existence, that is. of its being a put or 
character of someone’s lifi*. Good cannot be pndicatefl 
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of the abstract, ft belon<>s only to the concrete—as I 
hav<* already argued, to persons. 

'Fhis position is fundamental as marking the dis¬ 
tinction of c‘thics from the formal and abstract sciences. 
A mathematical proposition holds true without any 
postulate or hypothesis about evistence. Wc* do not 
fK'cd to assume lIk* existc'nce of trianoles in order to 
m,ik<‘ the *isseriion that the plane triangle encloses two 
right angl('s. 'I'he plane triangle is an entit) indepen¬ 
dent of actual existeiK e; and equ.ility of enclosed angles 
to two right .ingles is a property of this entit). lUit it 
IS dibc rent with tlu* (pialilies whir h weatiribnti* moral 
value. 11 I form th<' abstract coivept justice, <ind treat 
this concept as an entity wa’th a subsistence ol its own 
apart from its re.ilisation in existence*, then it does not 
hold of this entity th«il it is good. What is good is the* 
justde<‘d or just man or just social order. 

1 h(‘view which I am urging is opposed to the* Ibrin 
of ide.ilism which rt‘gards such ide.is as ipst, good. 
b< autiful, etc., as alone* trul) real, and looks u[)on their 
in iniic st.ition in the concrete* in life and .iction as 
uiK sst nil il or as only a problem troublesome of solution. 
It is also ojiposed to the theori(*s of ethics, cognate to 
this dcM'trine, which treat justice or love or frec*dom or 
pli asun* .Is sedf-subsistent entities, now combmed with 
existence now sep.irated from it. but capable of possess- 
ing the cpialit) good or bad quite irrespc'ctiv'c* of any 
such conn<*\ion. It seems to me that this doctrine pro¬ 
ceeds upon a misinterpretation of moral experience and 
of valiKi-experience generally. W^hen it is made clear 
to us that by justice, love, pleasure, etc., simple qualities 
are meant regardless of their presence in any conscious- 
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nesli, the moral consciousness refuses to call them jrood 
or'evil. When good or evil is.ascribed to them in this 
way, I siispect.that this is due to an oversight—over¬ 
sight of the reference to existence always implied in 
the moral judgment. We deal familiarly with abstrac¬ 
tions, forgetful of the reference to concn*te reality which 
they alwkys imply when moral predicate's are assigned 
to them. ^ 

In this sense, therefore, w^e may as.sert relativity of 

moral value. Whatever is held to be good is not a 

mere quality, but a concrete realisation of this quality. 

Hut, in this meaning of the term, relativity does not, 

as it did in iKi; former meaning, imply any sev(^rance 

from realitv. On the contrary it affirms connexion with 
^ ^ ^ ‘ ^ • 
reality, d'he qualit\’ called good is gotnl only w^hen it 

stands in such relation to a concrete whole as to form 

part of, or to be a factor in, that whole. Goodness (and 

value generally) belongs to reality, or at least to things 

contemplat'd as real. ‘ 

2 . Further, and in the second place, thttre is anothcT. 
pidnt of view from which morality may lie looked ujion 
as relative, without that relativity interfering with its 
objective character. 'Fhe thing of value -the person 
Calk'd good—lives in an environment, physical and 
social. He is called good in virtue of some qualities 
or characteristics which he possesses or which constitute 
hjs nature. And, seeing that he is a living being, ih(fS(' 
qualities or characteristics are manifested in* the way in 
which hg re-acts upon his environment. It is generally 
owing to his special modes of re-action that he merits 
^d that he receives the title good. If the environment 
were different the same attitude to it might not merit 
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the same title. It might lose its moral value through 
!)eing unfitted to the conditions of his life. Here also, 
then, is relativity. The good is not out of relation to 
the environment of the person or attitude called good. 
And this, indeed, follows front the* preceding position. 
It is the concrete person who can be said to be good ; 
ami no person stands alone and unchanging.* He is a 
c(*ntre of life and consciousness; and hls Icqn.scious life 
recpiires an objective environmcait which he must kn6w 
and modify : to live is to react upon and thus to change 
e,\t(Tnal surroundings. To und<;rstand the individual 
agent in such a way that we are justified in calling him 
good, we must have regard to the circumstances which 
he has to control or modify. 

At the same time this r(‘laii\ity is not complete. 
It is easy to magnify the" importance t)f circumstance.s. 
d'hey determine tht^ particular direction of the good 
man’s attitude rather than its gt*neral character, the 
ilelails rather than the principles of his activiu. What 
it is good or right for him to do may differ m this 
situation and in that : but the right action is not deter¬ 
mined by th(; circumstances alone. It results from an 


attitude to tHe circuinstanees of life which adapts itself 
to changing conditions in a regular and determinate 
manner : and in doing so it preserves a c(;rtain general 
uiiiformitv of character. 


Two things therefore have to be distinguished In 
an enquiry into moral value. In the first place there 
are, the general [)r*inciples or the general character of 
goodness; and in the second place there is the apj^li- 
cation of^this to persons and to circumstances in 
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both of which'^wide differences exist. The powers and 
disposition of one man may fit him for a very different 
kind of work from that which is adapted to his lufioh- 
bour, and ho may be. rit^ht in ignoring w liat is of supreim' 
importance for the other. The artist, the man%f science, 
and the man of affairs realise moral goodness by pur¬ 
suing different lines of activity corrtjsponding to >he 
differences in-their mental (Mulowment. Of hardly less 
importance is the environment, natural and ^social, of 
man’s life. Hven apart from the (effects of civili.salion, 
^ different kind of life is re(]uired from the denizen of 
the polar regions from that which suits the South Sea 
islander. And each country, civilised or uncivili.sed, has 

4f‘ " TP 

its own historical tradition which is shared by its citizens 
and serves to distinguish their ijiterests and (^ven duTif's 
from those of forc*ign(!rs. Furih(. r. there an? countk'.ss 
differences, economic an<l.social, within the s,im(‘ country, 
which .serve both to limit and to direct the activitit;s of 
each of its inhabitants in liiffei'c ni ways. No man can 
quite take another’s place or li\'e anoth<*r’.s life. All 
these circumstances have to be taken into account when 
we .seek to determine how the highest value? can be 
realised by a giv(?n individual or at a given juncture. 
Conduct^ in particular cases may raise quf;siions of 
,almost infinite complexity, which setnn in strangt? con¬ 
tradiction with the reputed sim[)licity of moral law. 
'And these difficulties press upon us if we att<;mpt to 
elaborate and apply a theory of vocation - -a tlocirine 
of the way in which each man may Employ his pow».T.s 
for the best. * 

* There is* ample evidence, therefore, of moral 
^diversity, of moral relativity. But this diversity is 
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not inconsistf nt with a unity,of prjncipTe or of spirit; 
even the relativity may be found, in the long run, to 
be an t \i)ression of a good which deserves the narfte of 
absolute It is true that in morality, as in other subjects, 
eliversity ^f, prec<*pt may often appfear to be in conflict 
with unity ot principle. And the principle needs very 
t<i eful statement if this appearance of conflict is to 
he avoided '\ h< universal claims made by the moral 
consciousness ,ire apt to be asserted in favour of that 
system of ethical precepts which, at some given time, 
legiil.ites and is valid for a particular social system. 
Moral values have their most prfiminent ap[)lication to'^ 
tin* actions of men in societ) They lake the lonn of 
precepts obedience to which constitut< s the* duty of a 
g(»od citizen ; and these duties .11 e ])ut forward as the 
sum of th( moral law binding iijjon all men at idl times 
anil everywhere. In formulating the moral law, moralists 
havi indeed, alw.iys attempted to stale those funda- 
mi iiial precepts only which have tliis universal validity, 
but, I speci.ill) when knowledge of differentTaces and 
conditions was still scant), it was not e.is) to distinguish 
accurat<‘ly the universal elements in morality from those 
elements in their application which were due to special 
circumstances In many'ancient codes—the decalogue 
is an i*\.unple wt‘ find precepts of limited applicability 
or even o( ceremonial observance combined with other 
precepts which penetrate to the root of all morality. 
And even the modern philosophical moralist of the 
intuitive sc1k>o1 is ,ipt to lay down general principles 
which seem inappfopriate when we tr) them by the 
test of extreme cases, difHcult^to 

reconcile w’ilh one another 
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' ‘This failure to reach'a clear statement of the per-, 
nlanent or universal element in morality has encouraged 
the adherents of relativism in their view that there are 
no common principles, and that everything depends on 
the kind of conditions with which a man has to cope. 
The inference is unjustified, chielly Tor the reason that it 
mistakes the kind of,common principles which w'e luA'e 
a right to expect. Kven if. with Kant, we reduce the 
essential element in morality to a merely formal principle 
of‘rationality, we save something very important from 
the domain of relativity namely, the objective duty 
of meeting circumstances by jiirinciple. The good or 
])urelv rational will of Kant, although it is unable to 
provide a cUTmite sysumi of moral duticrs, is not a mere 
tautology. It asserts the fundairK'nial principle of the 
moral lilc:—the obligation to have regard to and to 
follow the law of duty. This principle is, and by itself 
must remain, merely formal : guitlance in th(! concrete 
details of life cannot b(! deduced from it alone ; and 
whe.n Kant attempted a derivtition of the sort, he gave 
practical significance to the principh' only by ignrjring 
its formality. \'et Kant’s words may be read as ex- 
pfc.ssing the principk* which lies behind all concrete 
duties and gives significance to life as moral and not 
iperely natural. It is not in impulse’or desire- not in 
the natural causes of action- that value or true worth 


lies: the worth of man as a rational being depends 
upon a point of view which lifts him out of the mere 


.chain of cause and effect, and by its own law makers him 
the ruler of his impulses and de.sires--at once sij[)ject 
and sovereign in a realm of ends. ■ In the consciousiKi.ss 


of this law^ of the ^practical reason, and the moral duty 


*• 
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of followiii;*^ it, we have the essence of Kant’s ethics. 
And it can be regarded as unimportant only by those 
who have already implicitly accepted the same principle, 
namely this : that, although impulse and desire are 
pow(;rful determinants of action, morality requires us,to 
turn from them to a principle of a different kind. 

The forhiality of Kant’s principle is disclosed when- 
he see.ks to apply it to human conduct, and to get out 
of it a distinction between the classes of actions which 
are right and the classes of actions which are wrohg. 
Like the intuitional moralist he has his ready-made 
ethical genera -such as beiiclicence, justice, veracity, ' 
honesty, and the like—and he has to vindicate these 
by applying his [)rinciple to them. Now these general 
<.'once[>ts of the clas.ses of actions which are right have 
themselves been formed in the course of experience, 
by obsc^rvaiion of the ways in which men act in the 
social and natural environment in which they are placed, 
'fhc special conditions of the environment .determine 
the wavs in which men refict to that environment, and 
inlh.K:nce our classification.of such modes of reaction. 


It is here., accordingly, that there is the most (obvious 
opening for the influence of external circumstances upon 
our mt)ral ideas ; and this indeed is the region in w'hich 
we find most conspicuous instances of diveisit) in moral 
opinion. But we must not thus throw* ourselves into thcv 
varieties of outer experience if we are looking for a 
universal and permanent element in morality. We must 
npt expect to find the permanent or universal principle 
in classes of conduct valid for all circumstances: it should 
rather be sought in the moral spirit or purpose which 
juay inspire the most diverse conditions without being 
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itself restricted to any. It is in the spirit of good will, 

of justice, of truth that we must look for the constant 

element of moral value rather than in the precisely 

dehned classes of fiction described bv the same or similar 
* ^ 

names. 

For this reason, it would appear that in the concept 
of virtue we get nearer to the essential nature of moral 
value than'we do in the concept of the duties of man. 
Duly—the concept of.a worth which is also an obli- 
gation—certainly belongs to the essence of a being 
who is self-conscious and free, and to whom,both the 
Idghor way and the lower are open. Hut duties (in-the 
plural) lujcessitate the ap})lication of this principle t(^ 
the changing details of life. And duty itself is a law 
for the will'because of the intrinsic worth which makes 
it appeal to our conscience. It is true that thti concep¬ 
tion of the virtues also has be(*n elaborateil in cc^nnexion 
with the social system ; bin the virtues are not like the 
duties, expressed in general rules ; and the seat of 
virtue is in the personal character - the ultimate bearer 
ol value. x\nd it is not in vain th;it we look for the 
manifestation of a common spirit in ifie wealth of* 
detail that characterises the virtuous life, d'hroughout, 
it manifests the control of a lower ]jy a higher- -of 
kimpul.se and selh.shness l)y reason and love—and, at the. 
kune .time, a purpose of realising in life the rule of 
reason and love and of adapting the actual world to 
this order. 

In the formation of principle as contrasted with 
Phipulse we are in presence of a factor in the moral life 
^ which might be called absolute—in one sense of that 
much misused term. It retains its validity unchanged, 


10— 'y 
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whatever be the system of vJilues in which it is dis¬ 
played. But it is better to use the term ‘absolute ’ for 
that which is complete in itself and without relation to 
anything beyondi And in this sense the principle is ngt 
absolute. On the contrary its significance for life is 
dependent upon a content—a direction towards or 
sel(‘.ction of objects on the ground of their worth. What 
these worthy objects are, and what the degrees of their 
worth, the statement of the principle leaves undeter¬ 
mined. It requires that the good be pursued and 
cherished; it tloes not settle what things are good. 
'Fhe good which it affirms is simply to hold fast by what 
is good. Until we know something of what things are 
good, it r(!mains a mere form ; and its content can only 
be got from the judgments of good and evil which are 
based on the primary exfjerience.s of value. At the 
same time* it is the principle upon which man’s will, so 
far as it is a moral will, is found(xl. And, if not absolute, 
it is unconditional, because it cannot be altered by our 
value-experiences or their rcvsultant judgments; and it 
does not change although the middle axioms of moralfty 
may need revision and modification. Its relation to the 
moral will and to the practical life may be compared 
with the relation of the axiom of non-contradiction to 
knowledge. This axiom by itself gives no knowledge ^ 
of things ; but it rules our thinking so far as our dtink-* 
ing is valid; and it is not changed by the progress of 
science. It i.s unconditional. Similarly there is an un¬ 
conditional good, and it is the will to good^ “ Nothing 
can be.absolutely valuable," it has been said*, “except 

‘ F. Krueger, des absolvt wertvollcn (1898), p. 61. 

Krueger’s exposition, like the above, is based on that of Kant But 
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the indispensable subjective condition of all values in 
general, of all values actually present to anyoae or 

it differs from that set* forth here in two respects, (i) Krueger 
hjllds that “ the psychical Capacity or function of valuing ( IVertfn) 
is the object of the absolutely valid value-judgment or the uncon¬ 
ditionally valuable” (p. 6i). It appears to rac that this valuing, so 
far as it is merely valuing or appn-ciating, is not approved" uncon¬ 
ditionally by the valuc-judgmeni: ii must be .iccompanied by an 
attitude of will which adoj)ts the valuial or appreciated object as its 
ow'n end. In the unity of the personal life the attitude of apprecia 
tion and the attitude of will are not often separated ; but they are 
distinguishable elements, and they do not always harmoni.se. Value, 
does not eonsist in merely feeling or thinking that something is of 
worth, but in accci)ting and willing the worthy object as worthy. 
'I'his cnticistn is to some extent avoided (though it U not satisfied) 
by Krueger by the account which he gives of the process of valuing 
({>) 'fhis forms the .sccoiul point of difference between ' 
his view and that presenttv! here. In his account of the process of 
valuing he emphasises the conalive aspect which is required in order 
to make the process itself an object ot value ; and he ilbes so in a 
way \vhi< h large!’- obviates the previous criticism. lint in doing so 
he docs not bring out its essential nature as apprei'ialion (as dis¬ 
tinguished from carnation). He dcscribivs valuings ( IVertufigen) as 
s'-.nply ‘‘dispositions to definite desires” (j). 39), and says that 
*’ every .striving has the tendt-ncy to grow into a valuing ” : it leaves 
a conative disposition behind it so that, on repetition of the former 
state, the will is again directed to the original goal (p. 47). Now, 
howeNer the fact of valuing or apfireciating may arise, it is not 
contained in the ronative disposition. The growth of a conativc 
disposition is possible without afipreciation of it, or of what assists it, 
as valuable; bad habits may establish tliemselves without any such 
approval or Valuing. The valuing is a process which, although it may 
not be expressed in the form of a judgment, is yet reflex in naturr 
Even where reflexion is absent, strivings tend to perpetuate tlmm 
selve.s in the form of impulsive or conative dispositions. Here valuing 
is ab.sent; it is not a function of the merely conative (any more than 
of the merely emotional) con.seiousne.ss. 

It may be noted that Krueger uses the term JVertun^ for the 
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possible in the future. ' But this subjective condition 
is a condition of the whole personality. It is not .simply 
appreciative, it is also anxl essentially an active attitude 
—a striving towai^ds the realisation of the best coi^- 
ceived. though the concrete nature of that best may be 
far from fully defined. 

'• Unity and variety are accordingly conlplemeniary 
characteristics of moral value. Tht! unity is a unity of 
principlt? which controls and organi.ses life rationall}'. 
by selection of the better,, and with a slowly evolving 
purpose of perfection. The variety is <lue to cau.ses 
internal and external the diffi^rences of personal powers 
and the differences of hi.storical or cxt<‘rnal conditions. 
I'ht.'se differences give to morality its manifold appli¬ 
cations : to each person a function and therefore a duty 
which no other person couhl exactly fulfil ; at each , 
juncture^ of circumstances something to be done in 
pn.-ference to anything else. Th<! moral universe is 
thus a universe of infinite variety; and this.variety is 
dependent on the varieties of what we call the actual 

fun«luim'ntal process of ap[)reciation. l^’or the same purpose Meinong 
uses the term Wcrthaltnng, (commonly translated * valuation; and 
he has reserved ihi- term WertuHgen for those valuations which are 
relative to assumptit)ns(orto imagc.s)and not to judgments of existence 
or iion.'exi.steiice (tior to scnse-iterceptions), while the feeli/tgs essential 
to them art' “assumptiomtiuasi-fcclings ” or “imagination-feelings,” 
not “judgnient-feelings.’' In these respects as defined' 

by him, differ frtmi Werthaltungetu They can never be entirely 
absent in the appreciation of a thing of worth, whereas IVerihaltun^en 
tnay be absent; l)ut, on the other hand, owing to the relation in 
which imaginatioit feelings stand to feelings proper, the fundamen^f 
exjHirience {Grundfrkhnis) of all valut is'not but WerthaMung 

{AnnaAmen, 2nd ed., pp. 334-;). For my purposes the distinction 
is nbt of importance. 
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universe- -the universe of persons anil things. Here, if 
Nve like, is relativity. But. while the diversity of appli- * 
ration depends ui)on the existential conditions, there is 
a unity of spirit whose origin caniK»i he traced to the 
same source. The details are organised by it in accord- 
.mce with a law which is distinct from that which 
regulates the actual order of things in time and sp.fCe. 
'I'he moral universe has a diffiTi'iU prineiph* from that 
which scienct* describes for the actual univt'rse, though 
it is onlv in the actual universe that the moral iiniver.se 
seeks and can find its realisation. \nd the moral or¬ 
ganisation of expt rieiife <‘\hi]>iis the same ])rinciple 
throughout itsdt'tails a valuation in which the interests 
of the spiritual and social lile are preferred to those of 
sc'nsc and sc*lf. Heu'ein w( t m ir.ice its unity through 
manifoUrap]dications - something permancMit and per¬ 
sistent, pointing towards a completeness which may 
descTve the name- of absolute. 

The objectivit) of thi* moral judgment may be 
vindic.itc'd along three line's of argument, tw'o of whicli 
h.ive alicMcly been presi'nted. while the* third has been 
hinted at mc-rc'l}.. I n the first place*, the judgm(*nt claims 
objectivity. It as.serts a value w'hich is found in the* 
person or situation (.ictual or snppbsc*d). This is tlu 
mt*ining <T the* Judgment. It )*- not about a feeling or 
attitude, of, or any n-laticjii to. the subjc'ct who makes 
the Judgment., Even it we trace* its first appe*arane( to 
an emotional or conalive e'xperienct* of the subject, that 
do(*s not make the moral value* subjective an) more* 
than the dependence* of empirical knowlf*dge u[)on sen¬ 
sation makes assertions about existing farts subjective.*. 
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In the second place, the moral judgment is universal; 

► and this in two senses; first, because, all who judgd 
correctly must find the same moral value in any given 
situation : it is good or bad, whoever speaks, not good 
for one bad for another; and secondly, there is a uni¬ 
versal element in all moral judgments, provided these 
judgments are correct. I'his universal element, it is 
true, is hard to state in the form of a general propo-" 
sition concerning the good or ill of classes or qualities; 
but it can nevertheless be identified as a common spirit 
and purpose which charactm'ises the good will and 
through it i>ermeates the whole realm of goodness. In 
the third place this common or universal elenumt in 
goodness will be made clearer if we find that moral 
values are connected in such a w'ay as to form a system 
not a mere aggregate, l)ut an organic whole —to which 
the name of Chief (jiood may be. properly givam. We 
have therefore to enquire whether moral \'alut;s are so 
relateil amongst themselves as to form a whole of this 
nature. 


No ethical .science exists until-w'e have reached 


geneial propositions about good and evil. It is not 
enough to be able to say that this particular experience# 
A, is good, or that particular experience. B, is bad. 
We must be able to say, in general, that A, that is, any 
A, is got)d. But much care is needed in onler to arrive 
at these general propositions. Suppose I jutjge, and 
judge correctly, that some particular experience— call 
it B—is bad. I cannot at oilce generalise the type of 
experience and state it in the form of a universal pro})0- 
sitioii. The particular situation is immersed in the How 
of experience and can never be repeated; it cannot be 
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generalisedf without being modified by abstracting from 
some of its details, and we are always in danger of 
abstracting wrongly. Yet clearly there must have been 
some reason why B was judged bail and not good or 
indifferent; and we must look for the feature or features 
in it to which its ethical value was due. ?>Iow the 
situation iii question may be (;ne which involved pitin ; 
and our first thought may b(.‘ that this was th(‘ ground 
of our judgment. ‘ B is bad ' will, in this event, stand 
for ‘pain is bad.’ But, befon*. we lia\’e settled that this 
is its meaning and that we are justified in propounding 
the generali.sation that pain is morally evil, we may be 
conlronted with other situations involving f)ain, which, 
nevertheless, we hesitate to condemn. We may our¬ 
selves experience pain in atti'mpting to follow a difficult 
argument or to solve a difficult j>roblem, antf ye.t he 
convinced that this concrete experience is far from.a 
moral evil. In this case, we shall look back at lh(‘ 
former experience to .see if wit can di.scover its differ¬ 
ence,and wx* may find this diffi rence in the circumstance 
that, in the former ca.se, the pain was due simply to thi; 
ill-w'ill or malevolence of one man to another. And we 
^,may, perhaps, now rest saiisfied that we havc^ reached 
the true ground of our original judgment. It is not 
'pain is bad,’ but ‘malevolence is bad’; and malevolence 
m :ans the will to produce pain from a particular kind 
of motive. The exam[>le is not given for its own sakr, 
but to illustrate the truth that when we try to get ethical 
propositions with general concepts for their subjects 
these general concepts may have to be somewhat elabo¬ 
rately determined, and may be far from simph'. 

There is another source of .the complitxity in moral 
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judgments. Such judgments are primarily concerned 
with actually experienced situations; and they always 
imply a reference to existence, real or supposed. Now 
these experiences are complex and me^rge in.stJnsibly 
int(» still larger vvhole.s. For our convenience we sepa¬ 
rate these wholes into parts which for our pur[)ose.s may 
IxrSiatated as individuals, and which mav even have an 
individuality of their own. But this individuality is 
never complete se[)aratene.ssbr complete indef)endence. 
'riuis it happens that we express moral judgments about 
som(!thing which we cannot help recognising as complex 
both in its own structure and in its relations w'ith sur- ' 


rounding circumstances. It is ])ossible that its parts, 
as well as the whole, should have moral value assigned 
to them. 

¥ 

'l'hi}> was very clearly recognised by the utilitarian 
moralists. 'They analysed every concrete situation until 
they reached those ultimate elements which (according 
to their th(‘ory) alone had moral value—namely, the 
simple feelings of pleasure and pain. Their method of 
moral valuation consisted, first of all, iii an estimate of 


the h( donic value of each simple exj)erienc(' ; and then, 
by the* ()n)cess of ackling together the values of the,^ 
pleasures and subtracting the values t)f the pains, tTie 
pleasure-value (which for them was the tdhical value) 
of the whole in question ^Yas reached. Their calculation 
was very elaborate. But, elaborate as it was, it pro¬ 
ceeded on an a.ssuniption w'hich unduly simplified the 
process, and which experience did not warrant. They 
assumed that addition and subtraction were the only 
processes required - that if we divided a thing into its 
parts and knew the value of ^ach part, then we could 
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tliereby calculate the value of the whole. Their pro¬ 
cedure was mechanical, as it is tall(‘d. Now, it is 
possible to take a machine to bus and then to put 
th(‘ bits toj^ethcT again in their old positions, and the 
machine does its work as belort h is <iIso possible to 
take a living body to bits ami then to put these bits 
tog(‘th«T again in their old positions, but thereafter 
th(‘ l>od) does not function as bt iou‘. becaiisi* the life 
has disapjx ared This illustr.ut s th(* di/h rem e between 
<i mechanic.1l whole and an oiganii whoU. 'I'Ik* fornu r 
ina) be regardc'd as th(‘ sum ol us [).iris , th(‘ latter is 
something mou or something tiilu 1 than tin* sum ol its 
j>arls. Now when moral \ .ilu( is i(‘.distd in som<* (on 
t rete whole, consisting of distinguish.d)le parts, th.it 
concHtt whole of mor.il \.ilue lesenibUs .in organism 
in this respect, and has been f.illi d an org.inii >vhole or 
org.mic unity* \V<* cannot g( l .it the vahu* of the whole 
simjily b\ ulding togethi r tin values of its constituent 
jiarts We c<innot justl) estim.ite the value of a man's 
'life h) summing u[) tin sf p.ir.iK values ol <*ach particul.ir 
M( lion he pc*rfonns or ol each particul.ir evpcrn'iicc In* 
imd<*rgoes , for the mois his life is organised h) re.cson, 
the more is it the* cast* th.iL (‘.ich action is not onl) <1 
factor in the whole but find', its nn*aning in the* wholt 
Nor ran we judge the action of a society of men, with 
cemmon traditions and <i common purpose, simpl) by 
adding togethc r the values of the conduct of eat li i ikt n 
severally. It might be tht* c.ise that the action ol 
taken alone* had little or no jjositive value .ind was yet 
an integral and indispensable factor in a valu.iblc wliole. 

Fhe argument may be put simply with ihi In Ip of 
* G. E Mo<jrc, Pttniipia Kihtin, {) 
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symbols. \Vc start with an experience which may be 
called A ; and its distinguishable parts m.ay be symbo¬ 
lised as , a .,, a .^... We are in the habit (let us suppose) 
of })assing moral judgments on each of these parts, 
and yet w(! must admit that the Judgments are only, 
provisional until we know the whole to which they 
belrhig : cannot be fully estimated without reference 

to the. whole, A, to which it belongs, and apart from 
the value of that wd1ol(^ Hut again, thi.s whole itself 
does not stand alone. It may lut an individual life, and 
its [)art.s may be the conduct anti other oxpnissions f)f 
this lift^s [)urpose ; but the individual life is passetl in 
a certain medium, and wtt must know this medium if 


we. woultl estimate, the intlividiial corn^ctlv. Or wt^ may 
l)(* thinking of the ;irtion of a group, such as the pre.sent 
cabinet, at some im[)ortant juncture: when wt* try. 
t)fu‘.n vainly, to get at their common purpose by ob- 
s<;rving the actions and sayings of t^ach member of the 
group. Hut to estijnate the value of their common action 
and [)urj)ose, we must take intoacc<nmt all the historical' 
and oth(*r conditions iq which they are placed : tmd the* 
value of what they do depends u[)on the value of the 
larg(!r purjH^se which they are, more or less consciously, 
workiim out. 

IT 

7 'he(»retically. tluTe is no point at which we can call 
a halt, d'he connexions of each experience are limited 
only by the limits of the existing universe: and its 


values are, in their final estimate, dependent upon the 
^ universe or values to which they belong. Shoct of 


knowledge of the whole we cannot fully determine the 
nature of the Chief Good. The absolute after which we ' 


strive is always ahead of us and never adequately com- 
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prehentled. ‘For it is absolute, not in its simplicity and 

separateness, but in its system and completeness. Our 
moral knowledge is not derived by deduction ffom a 
fixetl and certain principle. It grows in amount and in 
^organisation with the growth of our moral experience ; 
and by criticism of this experienct* we gradually form 
less imperfect conceptions of the realm of end.?, or 
worlil of values, as a whole. 


I'he search for an absolute gootl or ethical absolute 
is carried out on diffcjrent liiu\s from the mort: familiar 
fjuest for an absolute wh<!n idc*as of value do not dc'- 
termiiie the proct'diire. But the one enquiry resembles 
the other at its crucial points and in its outcome. In 
th(‘. purely theoretical eiKjuiry it is the mere fact that 
first attracts us and dominates our |)(;rception ; and in 
it, at the fir-^t view, we mas think ourselves in presence 
of an absolute. Bui, as the moment of apprehension 
pass(;s or as the cx'iure of attention is shifiedi our ob¬ 
jective fact is fountl to be merely a portion of a large.r 
' whokt, just as our perceptifm of it l>ek)ngs to a wider 
fitfld and flow of consciousness. Hctc, therefore, there 
is noab.solute, but only interrelatedness and dependtmc*; 
of part upon part, 'fhen we desert the particular and 
seek our absolute in the universal -In laws, or formula*, 
or axioms. But when these an* examined, we find that 
they are always statements of the relations bf:twe» n 
terms, and that their mcraning isii unintelligible a])art 
frotji the terms, while the terms have been arrived at 
by abstraction from concrete experience, d iiese re¬ 
ft, lations may be unconditional, but they are not absolute, 
if^by ab.solute we mean what is complete, fhe search 
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for the absolute is unable to stop short Of that indi¬ 
vidual whole which is related to nothing outside itself 
because it c()ntains all relations within it. 

Stages similar to these, as wx;' have seen, are gone 
through in the quest for an ethical absolute. Our firsU 
confident assertion of moral right or wrong has been 
fouitd to lead beyoiui the immediate experience, in ortler 
that its significance may be unthirstood and its validity 
assured. Phe value of the particular case is determined 
by its conditions and its issues ; we cannot trust to the 
mere momentary appreciation as it stands, or may be 
supposed to stand, alone. When wt' p.issecl from the 
particular to the universal, the absolute still eludi^I us. 
'rh(‘ axioms and abstract theorems of formal ethics 
ovvt! tlieir significance to their application to concrete 
realities. These are [)arts of the connected structure of 
reality as a whole; and the values of iiny portion of this 
whole, may be affected by the relations in which it stands- 
to other portions. I bus, in a system of ethics, our gf)al 
w’ould be a whole in which all values are included: and, 
if this goal is called an absolute, it cannot related in ’ 
an>' e.xternal w^ay to the absoliU<^ which has been -s<Hight 
along (.)tlier lines of research. There caririot be two 
absolutes, om* of which, and one of which only, is 
ethical. We can form a conception of an absolute only 
as an individual reality which contains harmoniously 
within itself both the actual order and the moral order. 
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THE CONSERVATION OE VALUE 


IN the precediii|;‘ lectures some account hris been given 
of the nature of value, of its claim to objective validity, 
of its connexion with the personal life, aiul of the system 
of ethical values. The problem remains of the bearing 
which the results reached have upon the view which 
W'e are entitled to form of reality as a whole. For my 
em|uiry this j)roblem is central; and in the succeeding 
pages the relevancy of these j)reliminary discussions 
will, I hope, become apparent. But one topic remains 
which is in the borderland between the purely ethical 


and the more metaphysical argument; and that con¬ 
cerns the conditions under which Values are discovered 


realised and maintained. 

One side of this question, and that th<; most im¬ 
portant, has been made [irominent by lloffding in his 
treatise on The Philosophy of Religion. According,to 
his view the [lermanent and e.ssentialjelement in religion 
‘is a faith in the conservation of value. He holds iliai, 
if we analy.se different typical forms of the religious 
consciousness, as expressed in creetls and practices, this 
Taith w'ill be found underlying them all, though it is not 
in all cases made explicit. It is the condition and firiii- 
ciple of, the religious attitude; and he accordingly s]jeaks 
>.of it as an axiom. The axiom of the conservation of 
value, in his theory, is to religion what the axiom of the 
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conservation of energy i» to physical science. Of course, 
it is not axiomatic in the sense of being self-evident, 
and it might have been better to call it a postulate. It 
is easy enough to maintain that the ‘ axiom ’ does n 6 t 
hold, and even to bring forward facts of experience 
wdiich seem to throw doubt upon its validity.. What is 
meant l^y asserting it is that the religious consciousness 
is vitalised by this assumption, just as physical science 
carries on its work upon the assumption that the quantity 
of (Miergy in an isolated physical system n^mains a con¬ 
stant. 7 'he latter proposition, also, is not self-evident. 
It is an anticipation of experiemee, though an intelli¬ 
gent anticipation: for experience confirms it without 
being able; to prove it completely. It is a postulate 
which directs scientific procedure and which, so far as 
app(;ars, is justifi<;d by the results of that procedure. 

In the same wav the axiom of the coftservation of value 
¥ 

is a postulate of religion -its fundamental postulate 
aceording to llbffding. It also is ;ui antici[)ation of 
experience, and‘must submit to empirical tests. It is 
iriK tiial e.xperiehce does not confirm it to the extent 
to which the axiom of the conservation of energy is 
similarly confirmed. But neither does experience refute 
it. 'I'h<* realm of existence'is indefinitely great, and, as 
it unfolds itself to our observation, constantly brings to ^ 
light new and unexpected situations; at least we can 
never be justified in asserting dogmatically that these 
situations will destroy the values which we cherish; we, 
are therefore justified in holding to the faith in the con- 
sor\^itioji of value, seeing thaj this faith is a matter of 
life or d&ith for^e religious consciousness. Such, in 
brief, is the doctrine put forward. 
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* Tile view is worked out in the interests of religion. 
But it treats religion as based upon moral experience 
and idea ; its application is to the ethical religions, not 
to the nature religions, or to the latter only in so far as 
they also ihvblve ethical ideas. In so far as it deals with 
value, Hoffding's conception ^is strictly an ethical con¬ 
ception ; as dealing with the conservation of value* it 
still comes within the scope of c'thics or of the appli¬ 
cations of ethics. P>ut the probUmis involved arc wider 
and more complicated than the simple phrasif ‘cons(;r- 
vation of value’ suggests. 'I'liere are two aspects to be 
taken intu account ™the subjective and the objective. 
\V<‘ are concerned with the ideas of value as they are 
formed and preserved in the human consciousness, and 
the rts'ilisaiion of this value in life; we must also lake, 
into account not merely the nature and powers of the 
persons in whom value is realised, hut also the envirem- 
ing conditions which determiiif the limits and prospects 
of its preservation and growth. I Icmce the two asjiects 
of the subject: the personal asjject and that of the en- 
\’ironment. And each aspect suggests two queslion.s. 
On the personal side we. have to consider both the 
idea of value and its realisation ; on the other side we 
must ask whether surroundintf conditions will secure 
the perj.isience of values once produced and whether 
they are likely to aid their growth. We have, therefore, 
to deal not wdth one thing only but with four things; 
the discovery, the production, the conservation, and the 
increase of values. / 

In ethics, as in every, intellectual study, /ellexion 
follows in the wake of experience. The moral life pre¬ 
cedes and supplies the material for moral ideas, if we 

• •• I.. ' ^11 
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take as .in ( xampk* the enumeration of different views 
about the jood life which Aristotle- gives towards the 
outset of his Ethics^ the life of «‘njo)ment, the. life of 
soci.il and politic.il ainbitnjii, and the lift t)t thought or 
* seieno it is evident that th(*re must h.ive been some 
e\peri(iKe of lives of the.se kintls before a m.in could 
reffect ujion th(*m aiul choose one or other as hi'> ideal. 
He must have f<-lt [)leasiire bt-forc he set his mind upor^ 
a life of <*njoym<‘nt seen soci.il success bedore in- took 
that as his aim, h.id some t.iste of intell<*ctu.il effort and 
of th( knowledge which is its reward, befon* he could 
sjieak of science as having tht hight st \alut. New 
expcMience m.i) thus lejid to new v.ilius nu.ining 
tht rt b), if not the creation t)f \alu<‘s, tht* discovery of 
ihi m in dirt'ctions formerly unexploied I he supreme 
value whith ArisiotK' himstlf .isciibts to tin scientilic 
oi sj)t (Illative life is a t.ise in point Knowledgi is not 
.imongst iht* earliest fruits that iipen in the garden of 
c \[)ei u in e. and at first it was not v ahn d for its o\\ n sake. 
hut tinly as a nn ans towanls tin* attainmt*iu tit more 
primitive objects of tlesire d'his is man s fust disiovt r\ 
about know It dge it has instrumental v nluc helj)s him 
to attain luaiiv things lu* wishes .md tould notgtl wuth 
out it, .nul points out short-cuts to things which could 
olherwia- h ive been itsuhed onlv by a roundabout w.iv 
Ainl this IS ill tin value, perliaps, which most men still 
put upon kuowh-dgt* probabK, it is the onlv value 
which It havl i >r mankind in earlv agt's It w.is its 
instrument.il valiu th.it It-ii to its cultivation; but in its 
luItivMlion nieu c.ime to find intrinsic v.ilue tln*y clis- 
covered «'i good for its own s.ike in what thev had a^first 

* I'fJins, l)Uok i, clwp V, p 1095 I) 17 i») 
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used and regarded as a mere means. I ts injLrinsic appeal 
still varies even amongst those who ^an appreciate it. 
“ The love of truth/’ says Leslie Suiphen somewh(;re, 
“is but a feeble passion in the best of us,” The suite- 
ineiu of fact does not differ much, but how far apart is 
the tone of;Berkeley’s utterance! “ rruth is the cry of 
all. but the game of a few. C<‘rtaiiily, where it is the 
phief passion, it doth not give way to vulgar cares and 
^views: nor is it contented with a little ardour in the- 
early tihie of life; active, perhaps, to pursue, but not so 
fit to w'eigh and revise. Me that would makti a real 
progress in knowledge must d(*dicate his age as well 
as youth, the later growth as well as first fruits, at the 
altar ol rruth'.” I'hese w'onis were written by a man 
who had spent the best years of his life in work of 
practical ])hilanthro[)y. We cannot say of Berkeley, as 
we might of Aristotle or of Spinoza, that for him know¬ 
ledge constituted the sole true good, the ultimate value*. 
But he had ceriainh found in it intrinsic or independent 
\ not mere utility. 'Fo anyone withejul some share 
<J 1 as <^\p(iriencv, of the quest for trutli and its satis 
faction, the assertion of such intrinsic value in kn()W’jedge 
is meaningless. It vv'as discovered slowly in th<‘ history 
of the race, and each man who enjoys it has to discov<*r 
it for himself afresh. 

Much the same hold-s true of aesthetic value.s. It is 
a||:ominonpiace that beauty is fountl now in S('enery 
w|iich was at one time felt as merely inhospitable and 
^si#jfage, and that the child and the man seek artistic 
epjoyment in different quarters. We do not need to 
assent, with the older utilitarian.s, that tlie sense of 

' Sim, § 368., , 
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beauty is basietl on a perception of utility which asso* 

elation has turned into other channels. Thouj^h it mixes 
• * • ' 
with and is modified by experience of what is useful for 

practical purjiostts, the sense of beauty seems from the 

first to have an intrinsic quality of its own. Hut there 

is a ^^radual change in the zesthetic susceptibility to 

difterent classes of objects; and ideas of beauty are 

modified with the modification of a-sthetic experience. 

In the case of moral values also this process of 
proj^^ressive discovery m«iy be observed. We tannot, 
indeed, go back to a period in the history of the rate 
in which moral value was hot experienced, and of which 
we miglu say that men- in those days had no moral 
sens(‘. Hut both the moral sense itself and the tdijecis 
on which it sets value have- had a history. At first tliere 
\Nas no morality distinct from tribal custom : the indi- 
vidu.il conscience rellectcd simply the ruling behaviour 
of the society, wliich tlius functioned as a norm of con¬ 
duct recognised by each man : and its object was tlie 
agreement or disagreement between the acts of the 
indivitliial and the prevailing traditional conduct which 
characterised th<‘ members of the tribe g('n(*rally in 
their altitude to the more salient or striking conditions 
of their life. Nowadays morality is (^ften contrasted 
with convention and not altogether unjustly. But in 
the beginning it was not so. .Morality and convention 
were coterminous, and in unconventionality lay the siim^ 
and .substance* of immorality. At first, also, conscience 
was etuirt'ly of the nature of a sense of duty or obliga-^ 
tion rather than a consciousness of value or good, an J 
it has borne this mark prominently ever since : though, 
when reflexion awakens, the moral consciousness tends^ 
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to pass beyond the law to the good or value which that 
law expresses and protects. 

With the rise of reflexion there comes also a change 
in the objects valued —chiefly by a modification of 
the tribal or social limits by which they were at first 
restricted. The circle of tluties is widened until it 
gradually takes in, or is tilted to take in, all nian- 
kind; morality, which was originally tribal, becomes 
, human. And the nature of mordity is purified or re¬ 
fined: objectively, the law is int<^r[)rete<l by the good, 
to which it tends: subjectively, conformity between 
tjvert act and rule is no longer rt garded as sufficient; 
the importance of motive is recc,)gnisetl, and inwanl 
harmony with the good is se(*n to be required in order 
that goodness may l)e fully realised; morality is found 
to imply a state of the [>(*rson, lo be an inward posses¬ 
sion and not mere correctness of conduct. 

In this way, the history ol morality on its reflective 
side has consisted largely in a modification and refine* 
in.ent of pre-existing values which is sometimes suffi 
X. ntly striking to deserve the name of a discovery of 
values. At its earliest stage the root-element, r)r at 


least the most prominent element, in morality .seems tf) 
have been sociality, and sociality of a limited kind 
restricted to the tribe. The subsequent development 
follows two lines which often cross one another- the 


* extension of the social application to widening (irefi-s, 
and the deepening of the inward spirit of the moral lifi-. 
In virtue of the latter, morality becomes much more 
an affair of character than of conduct. These two— 
character and conduct- are related to one anf>ther ;ts 
the* inner and outer aspects of life ; and the f.;m{)hasis 
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comes to be fald more and more on the inner aspecti 
The outer aspect is not neglected, but it is seen as the 
expression of the inner; the s(mse of individuality is 
develojxxl ; ideals of purity, love, heroism, perfection 
are formed: and all values are found to have their 
ht)me and to demand realisation in personalitv. 

' In this way every kind of value is or may be related 
to character and conduct. Truth is an ideal to be 
realised in a man’s intellectual striving; beauty is some- , 
thing that may be produced and enhanc(‘d by his mind 
and liand. All values—the intellectual and the :esthetic, 
among the rest have also a share in moral value, 
because they heighten personal worth and are, to some 
extent at least, within the reach of personal endeavour, 
d'he scholar’s lib* and the life of the artist are examples 
of the moral life just as much as the lives of the 
philanthropist <.)r of the ordinary good citizen. V alues, 
once unknown, have been revealeil in this w'ay: intrinsic 
valiK' has lu'cn found in instnnnents, such as know'- 
leilge ; and things of intrinsic value are seen to possess ‘ 
instrumental value also l>y enhancing personal worth 
throughout its whole range. There is room for enter¬ 
prise, therefore, in morality, evt'ii for experiim*nt. But 
the experimental .search for new values takes eliecl by 
,de<*pening and widening the t>ld values and not bydis- # 
carding them. 'Fhe process is a process of grow^th and 
development, not of destruction or of revolution. « 

»• 

i 

The tliscovery ^)f values is a matter of reflexion or 
thought, and it follows in the wake of experience. 

A value' is not actual as long as it is merely conceived^, 
merely an idea ; it requires to be realised in experience: 
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uittil that has been done, theie is (as ha^ been alrtad) 
shown) no\alue, onl) a ihoup^ht or idea of \aJuc Now 
the practice of moralitv, as rt is earned out in life, means 
the realisation ol such ideas th< jnoduction ol \aluts 
That \.lines can be jjrodutcd that fiom bc*mg iiitreK 
uUmI they can be made actual is the fundameiUal 
postulate of the inoial lift 1 he amount of \.diiu or 
goodness which aetualh exists m the world is dc pc n 
dent to some extent at luist, upon the xolitiein ol man. 
lie can mamt.im fostei.and mere ^se^ it. Wh.iteeei may 
be Slid ol the* eosmic piDeess it luge his ieti\il\, at 
inN rate e.in onl\ be ex}>l lined is piiifiosive, and m 
hispurjiose he Heats ill e \i nine .is mitetiilloi the 
pioduclioii of \ ilut 1 or liiin ihe. woild e xisls foi the 
s ike ol ptrse)nalit\ and its worth 

Ihe practical attitude with its postulate ol the 
preiduetion ol \ line is thus in man) wa)s the anti¬ 
thesis ol the ■.cieniilic attitude which seeks onh the 
undeMstanding of oreleM Ihe antithesis m.i\ not be 
eeiniplete but some degree ol opposition between the 
i\ \ attitude s must be re < ei^nise el I he e xte lit ol m<in s 
m iste r\ euei n iture is limited limited in man) w.i\s 
bv n ilure s force s, limite d , Iso b) the narrowness ol 
human knowledge \s Ibuon taught before man tan 
emu r into the kingdemi ol nature* he must.be n.itun » 
servant and interpictcr He must mike use of tin 
fore os f)i nature .ind observe the laws e>f nature md m 
ord(*r to do so he must lirst of all understand them 
1 his iinekrst inding is the object of science and it tan 
be attained only as the result of an impartial study 
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which disregards every value but that of truth, and has 

no j)reference for good over evil. 

'file scientific attitude ‘is therefore one of ethical 
iin{jartiality or iruh^ed of moral indifference as regards 
all values but the intell(;ctual. 'J'his attitikb* was not 
arrived at all at onct;. It is the resijt of a distinction 
w*Kich, like all such distinctions, is a matter of con¬ 
venience, a means of increasing one's powers by their 
concentration. Knowledge and practice* aret closely 
conne^ctetl: knowledge is itself a kind of jiractic(\ and 
has an interest or purpose hi*hind it; and this inuirest 
is fre<|uently, and at first was entirely, an interest in 
other things than Icnovvledgt* or truth itself. Indeed 
knowledge must always proce<*d by first selecting the 
object to be known. I'ven if any one now were .so 
ambitious as, lik(^ llacon', to tak<* all knowledge for his 
jirovince, he could not take it or seek it all at once. 

I le must select, in the first instance, what seems tt) him 
most in need of inteq;)retaticm ; and, commonly, the 
line of en(]iiiry which he selects has some interest for 
him beyond the jnirt* interest of knowing. Hut Bacon 
himself and others of Bacon's time enforced the truth . 
which hail escaped many of th(‘ir predecessors -the « 
truth that the practical interest and the theoretical must’ 
be ke{)t distinct, and that both interests will jjrofit by v 
the distinction. Not only must the l:)a.se and the ugly 
receive equal study with the noble and the beautiful ; 
but also we must bewargpf transferring to the processes 
of nature the forhis or categories bv which we inter- 
preit human activity. As science calls nothing common 
or unclean, .so neither may it look for benevolent 

cii. Spedding, vol. in, p. 109. 
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purposes in the cosmic order The man of science 
must think himself out of that human prejudice which 
interprets all things as made for man as means for 
his delectation or instrunumts fqi his moral improve- 
mf*nt The criticism of final causes, which we find in 


'Bacon and Dt'seartes and still more in Spino/a, was too 
indiscriminate!) applied to all forms ol the leleoloj^lcal 
judj^meni, lujt it was justified ol the methods against 
w'hich it WMs primarily dirtiusl d'h(‘ final (aus(*s 
form< rly and currently appealed to’in the t xplanaticjii 
<i{ natun were mdts-d like v tigins dedic aied to Ciod, lor 


they bore no fruit’ The* progn ss of science nquiied 
that this kind of appeal should b< dropped, in order 


that facts might be inxestigrited by methoils which 


admitted of strict \erificMiion 


'I he \indicaii(jn of this 


impiirti.d attitude resulti d m ilu‘ long triumph of the 
mech.inical \iew of nature i inumph som(‘what dis- 
lurb(‘d in our own day h\ the* difficulty' of adapting it 
to the description of vital pi<»c ( ssc*-,. 

\ow' this scientific attitude' th<* attitude ol iiktc 


enb'^f r\ atioii ,md inferc ncc, with its horror of anihropo- 
morfihic conceptions cannot gi\« .1 complete* intei- 
' prelatioii of the* world as .1 wiiole*. for it is ol)\iousIy 
insuft'icient whc*n we take niciii himself into account It 


ade*quate at all, it is ackipiaU* only withifi a limited 
range Man is a part of the whole, and he* at least b\ 
his activity intrejduce s final cause-s into the* t)roce*s-»e's <;! 
the universe The effe*(t eif this activity may be* sm.dl 
in amount as eompan^d with the magnitude of non 
human fe)rces; but the* (|uesne)n is not aqtiesiiem of less 
or more, but of the presence e)r absence e)t a pur[>osive* 
Bacon, />** Augmentt^^ in 5 , Wmki^ eei Speddinj^, vol 1, p 571^ 


1 
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factor. Thc‘ presence of this element of [>urpose in man 
is no proof of its «ibsenc( ev<*rywhere else in the uni¬ 
verse ; hut all th.ii we have a riirht to assert ,it present 
is that at h'ast one part of th( universe clot*s as a mailer 
of fact perform the role of a j)rofIiuer of values. i\ncl 
in ac tiuf^ as a jirctdiK er of value's, nnin adopts .in attitude 
toMatun. which is eiitin-lv different from his scientific 
attitude. Ih sei'ks to make existence contrihutoi) to 
<in imrease of worth: and he uses science itself as a 
mi'ans for this transformation. Tor sc ience teachets him* 
the conditions under which he must work in this pursuit 
,ind hc'lps him to j’auge the strength of the fones whi< h 
are f.ivour.dile and of those which are hostile to his 
pur])ose 

The (pu'siion thus arisi's whc'tlier .uid how far man. 
who is ,m airtmi in the j)roduciion of values, has j^found 
lor assiirante that these vahu'S will he m.iintained or 
[)rtser\ed. It is too oh\ ions to need statement that 
man’s power in the universe Is small and .ilmost insig¬ 
nificant when compared with tin* griMt forci's of natme. 
il we trust in the* conservation of value within the 
universe, then ws* .ire not trusting in man alone. His 
good will I'ven if we can lx- sure of that - needs the 
h.icking of force, and the tc»rce ih.it he can exi'rt is not 
sufif’u iemt for the purpose. If realised values are to he 
consc'rvc'd if we are justilied in holding to this faith 
then this conservation must he due to something in the 
order of the cosmic forces which is favourable or sympa¬ 
thetic to these values, which in a word is on the side of 
good against c vil, and ma) he tru.stcd to see to it that 
gt nuine values will not'permanently be lost— that good 
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will triumph ifi the end. This faith in the conservation 
of value, therefore, makes a demand upon the universe; 
and the question of the validity of this demand raises 
the w^hole problem of the relation of value to reality ~ 

* the metaphysical problem to wliich subsequent lectures 
'will be devoted. In the remainder of this lecture, I wish 
to keep to th(; more strictly ethical around. * * 

The m6inin^ of the ‘ axiom ' may be brouj^ht out 
more clearly by considering how the case would staml 
if it were not admitted as valid. L.et us suppose the 
faith shaken and abandoned “that the cosmic order is 
on the side of i/cKKl; let us assume that it is indilferent 

r> ^ ^ 

to all ethical values. The assumption is notliing more 
than the assumption whichscienct* makes as a convtMition 
for the limitation of its entjuiries, and which materialism 
and naturalism inak(* as part of a j)hilosophical theory.' 
VVe must supj)osc that there is no connexion between 
the causal sequence of phenomena and (rthical values- ~ 
at least none except such as can be verified by ordinary 
human experience of the fate of good and evil in the 
universe, h'rom the time of the Preacht:r the moral 
■indifference of the universe has been a commonplace 
of the disillusioned oliserver: and from the tiin<t of Job 
(and long before his time) the injustice of the universe 
has been the pessimist's complaint. Their view of the 
course of ^he world did nOt confirm the;belief in the 
conservation of its values. Suppose then we let that 
belief disappear; does anything remain which ma\- iak<; 
its place ? 1 f the forces of the \iniver.se cannot bt,* i rusted 
to conserve values, is then* any other way of conceiving 
the principle of the conservation of value which may as¬ 
sure us that there is some element of permanence about 
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the thinj^s which we cherish mo'^t ? Let us consider the ^ 
possihilities. 

I. One may perhaps, iu the first place, point to 
what may be called lht‘ law of compensation in nature*. 
In the course of liistory many institutions, many beliels, * 
many inodes of .ictivit). which were held for a time tf» 
possess hi^h \aliu*, have disapp<*ared, .ind have been 
mourn(‘d bv ihosi- to whos<‘ devotion the) appealed. 
Hut )et, when we tak«* «i larger view vjf the course ot 
(‘Vents, w'e find that the value has not utterly perished 
thouf.jh its objects h.ivt* changed. New objects and 
.utivities of worth h.ive tak(‘n the place of r>]d so th.it 
the sum ol aitu.il values m.iy t‘ven on the whole have 
b(‘en increase d b) <i process whi('h .it first .ind to many 
seemed ti^ent.iil nothini^^but disaster .Sofar asour know 
l(‘dge of history goes, there is gex^d ground for holding 
that this coinpens.itory action h«is, on the wh(de, been 
('h.iracKTistic of th(‘ changes which have l.iken pl.ice 
within the realm of vsilues. Inspifof many and great,, 
s<‘t-backs the total ((jnditions of the world at tin* present 
day are more* favourablt* than the) were* some thousands 
of vears ago to the prodiution and preservation of 
valu(*s Hut f.iith looks forward not backwards. x\nd 
tlu ijuestion is whether \vv have grounds for believing 
tliat circumstances will still further im{)rove or ' v'(*n 
continue as favt^urabh* as the) have been. And it is 
hi*re th.it the trouble ari.ses. According to prevalent 
scientific opinion, the material conditions which have 
f.ivoured iht preservation of values are not permanent. " 
but only a transitory phase in the career of our planet. 
In tim<* it will become incapable of supporting human, 
lilt* at all, when the achievements of art and science 


t 
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.in3 maralit) «vill lx .is if they h«ul never bten I 01154 
before th«it ptiuxl it will tntci upon the tlounward 
path, in vihich material conditions vmH put intreasinj; 
ditfiLiilties in the wa) of lilf and the things worth 1i\ 11114 
for the struggle* for them will lx come more intense 
ami bittti with e aeh genti.ition until in the vainefloit 
to preserve liic itself men he come feirgetfulof iht ihiifgs 
>\huh make it worth living 

Xcioidingh if we eltpend simpl) ujxHiwhai obscr 
v<iti<'>n tnlighte lied b\ phvsie il seienee tan tell us e>i the 
oiospeets m stoic fe>r hum.in life we .ire foie eel to 
tonehiele th It ilu I iw ol eonijM ns ition will not hold 
1 iclt limit h tint oltl values wiM m tinv ce .ise tt) be 
r* p] ice el bv e (|ual en gre ite i \ il i< s anel th.il the ii plae e 
will be i ik( 11 e>n’\ )>} \ ilii» ol inle nor worth or bv 
nemt it all Ihej« mav be i loii^ pe nod oi comp iiaiiv e 
se ( urilv be joie the. eleclint of valuts begins to make 
Use 11 hit but the end is ‘•urt ( tinfielenee in the 
jKrinaneiiti of v due iniou^houi its eh.inges of feiiin 
Hi ) »b)eet i m onh 1 e jusiiin el on the assiimptiein tint 
the KLount of lilt woild given bv phvsic.d seitnee is 
m omple le I hat eeiufidt ne t the n feiic, implie ,i be lie f 
ih It the ultimate^ povvi 1 in the univeise is ne>t in 
ehtfere^nt to what man c.ilK goexl It is nn[X)ssible 
to hold, as Hoffjing tlex s to the faith in the eon 
se rvation ei^* values and to ) istity this belief, wiliiemt 
being led e>a to postulate i power and will that eoi 
se rves the m 

t p V|ins n, 1/1 (rttai Putlem^y 1 njr tr,p 70 “\ ilut will or 
Im pLOiMnctU n ce»nling a'- ih» ejivinp personilit> elovsoi eJot 
not exi'^l Aiid lie further *p 273;, ** If v.ilues not pet 

nwnuit the> eeoal I not exist But tlie> do exist lint tl < prerniis 
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2. liut, at anv rate, it mav be held in the second 
plact*, that whatever may happen in the doubtful future, 
value is value: we have it aqil enjoy it now, even if it 
be about to cease. It mav be that man and all his works 
arc fat(;d to disappear and to leave no trace on the 
troubled sea of time. But he lives now, and, so long 
asSife lasts, it is better to live w'cll than ill. I'ho present 
hour is his and he can strive to make it a crowded hour 
of glorious liff!. If the hour is to be .short all the more 
reason, it may be said, for making it glorious. The 
prospect of continuance docis not aif<‘Ct ]>resent valu<; 
- whatever our value may reside, in. If pk^asure is the 
only good that life has to offer we shall cull the (lower 
Of the day, lest the frost blast it during the night; if 
th(.*n? is reason to hope, that the end will not come 
sp(;edily, then we sh.dl take thought for the morrow 
and lay U[j gc>ods for many years ; if any voice whisper 
“ihou fool!" we shall answer it with Bishop Butler's 
reminder that probability is the guide of life and that 
we must not neglect our chances of tomorrow's enjoy¬ 
ment. And if our view of life is on a higher leveK 
whate\ er of goodness or beauiv or truth we can fmd 
ill experiencti is surely real as long a^s it lasts, whether 
or not it has in it a [irlnciple of permanetict* not shared 
by inat<Tial things. If the world were to come to an 
eml tomorrow, yet, today, beauty would remain better 
than ugliness, truth than error, good than evil. 

'Fhis reiltixion is sound s6 far as it goes. Values 
retain their tibjectiive validity, even although we may 
doubt or disbelieve in the axiom of the conservation of 

ol this rfiisoning would only be admitted by one who had already 
accepted the conclusion. 
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^ a\ije This axiom is not the foundation of th<' ohjt <. ti\ i 
validiU oi Xcilue On the contiaix it is the latur <loc 
trine \\hich leads us to assert ilu former. It is hec lusi 
values are objective that v^c aic kd to think that tin 
uni\trse, whith upholds and contains these objtcUvJ) 
valid values, will not cartkssl) let them go but will 
provide some means tor their permainmi itMlisatitin 
And thus, if wc comt, on oihei grounds, to deii) this 
conse([uence our doubts an apt to be can led Ikack to 
tin j)remiss , and we it )< it (is has br i n otten don«‘) 
not on Its own iccount, 01 tor in) wiakmss in its 
r( isons, but htwiiisi it set ms to had to a result which 
W( disbtluvt kor w( havt Ik t n bi ought up against, 
not iiuJttd a logual ctiinr idu tion but in incongiuit) 
in th( Linn list asconttivtd b\ \Vi rtcognisi tht 
moril order as an olijtciivt oidti but)t tas soim thing 
constructed on lines whit h in difft rt nt from and irn 
concilablt with anoth< r ob)< divt ordt r that of atlud 
l \lstt IK( 

^ It i'* in lonncMoii will (onsidt lalioiis ot this 
kiiui tint wt oft< u mt 1 1 with a thud mrthotl ot mam 
t.iming a doc time t>l tht < oiisci vation of \ iliu , which 
shall he iiuh pt nth nt of my dt mands on tin at tu d 
univtisc in which our lives is individuals an pa>si(l 
And this solution appeals to speeulaiivc inulels WIni 
Wt c dl the hight r valutas tiuth beauty gcHidnts-. 
are asserteei to be mdepcndeiu of that tf inporal ind 
distoittd manifestation of n dity which mak<*s up th< 
world of our ordinary evptricncc ? Fhey an 1 1( inal 
\<‘niies, eternal values, un iffected by the flux of t v( nts 
and untouched bv decav So far as we lealist liit m in 
our minds we partake of eternal life This rt cognition 
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is ind(ted the immortaf part of man\ In it he is at one 

> * * 

with the reality of which everythinjj else is mere appear-' 
ance. Now, from this [joint of view, conservation of 
value in the ordinary sense of the word is not needed, 
luernal values do not re(|uire to be conserved, for their' 
nature is to be eKM iial and therefore above the chances 
and chan^j^es of time. 

Into the metaphysics (jf this view 1 do not at present 
ent<!r. ’ Hut, even should it be just sjjeculatively, it does 
not ^dvt* the kind of assurance that is given by faith in 
the conservation ol values, though it may [)rovide a 
certain com[)ensaiion for the lack of that assurance. 
What w«LS ne(‘(.le(i,and what I b'iffding’s ‘axiom’ affirmed, 
was an assurance that the realisation of values would not 
b(t lost : and this assurance is not given. It is true that 
tlu* \ ahir we a]j[)rehend or enjoy is said to be ettTiial ; 
and in aj)[)rehendiug or (‘njoying it w(.‘ may be said to 
[laritd^e f»f this eternity. Hut it is not conlentled that 
th(‘ (mite minds, which at out; lime ap[>nthend or enjt»y 
this ePamal value, mav not afterwards Kise it, or that 
the ('oiulitions of the world are and will be such as 
to preserve its apj>rehension and enjoyment. What 
remains is the value itself, eternally valid, whatever may 
ha[)peu to its realisation in individuals and .societies. 
And this, again, is only a more speculative assertion of 
the objectivity of value: an assertion that it is truly 
real. Hut there is no assurance that the appearances of 
reality may not belie it: at the present time, they do tp 
some extent belie it; what .sccuritv is there that the 
iliscrepancy may not increase in the future i 

'I'here is. however, a modified form of this view 
‘ Cp. Spino/i^, Et/tira, v, 335*. 
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which brings it more closely into connexion with ex- 
#|MTi*‘nce. Moral <»ooclness, at least, it may he said, is 
indepe|idt‘nt of anythin<r that may happen in the physical 
world, bec.iuse it consists simpl) in a state of will; and 
ih<* will ma) be determined by the pure idea of good¬ 
ness, irrespective of all external circumstances. A view 
of this kind was w'orked out bv the ('artesian Cieuliiicx, 
whose s{;irii proved his superiority to the repeated 
misfortunes of his life ; but it is more familiar to us 
in the f.innms doctrine of K.ini. Fhis doctrine is not, 
like the previous, an assertion ol the (lernal validity or 
(t*Tn»d rt ality of goodness .ip.irt from any relation to 
human consciousness and its conditions. It is an asser¬ 
tion ot th< null p<‘nd<‘nce of this ver) consciousness of, 
and will to o^odness. \Vhatt\<T befall in the outer 
world of ])h\si(.il lorc<-s, th(‘ good wdll may remain 
s» cun “ Iv\ en if it should happt n ih.it, owing to sjiec ial 
disfavour ol fortune, or the niggardly provision of a 
si(pm(»tlurh iiaiuri\ this will should wholl) lack jiower 
to w comjilish its purpose it with its greatest efforts it 
•should yt achit\e nothing ,ind there should remain 
only the good will then, lik< ,i jewel, it W'ould still 
shine b) its own light, as a thing which has its whole 
value in itself. Its usefulness nr fruiih-ssness can neith< r 
add nor take away an\thing from this value'.” 

>\khoi»gh all nature is hcjstile or indifferent, if the 
mere will of a man is in harmony with moral law nr 
with goodness, then in this harmony mond valu<* is 
realised. .So far Kant’s view is true and signifi' ant. 

' Kant, (hundlcfun); ',ur Mfiaphynk (ttr StiUn^ stH i 
Kant'f Thiof} of hthiiiy p. lO) Werkty cd. Hartt'nsu'm, \<)1 iv, 
I> ^42 


n c. 
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The j^ofxl will can op{x>s(: circumstances, and in this 
opposition, whatever the issue, achieve a moral triumph.> 
But the very fact that it can oppose them shows that it 
is ndatecl to circumstances. Action cannot be onesided ; 
circumstances and will int(;ract. Kant’s doctrine, in de¬ 
nying this psy.chological truth, drove wa’Il out of the world 
of experience into a purely ‘intelligible’ region f)utside 
the temporal order, so that both individual persons and 
communities of persons occupy an ambiguous and un¬ 
certain position in his scheme of things. Kant’s view 
is adecjuate as a condition for the moral postulate of the 
production or nialisation of value ; but it does not pro¬ 
vide a sufficient substitute, for the axiom of thi“ conser¬ 
vation of value. Nor, iiulecxl, did he regard it as doing 
so. It leaves in abru[)t opjiosition the will in which 
i»oodness lies and ilu.‘ order of existence ; ami his theorv 
of the postulates of thp ])ractical reason was int(*nded 
to reconcile this opposition. 


It is charact(;ristic of the mr>ral. ami 


also of the 


religious, con.sciousness to be imprtjssed by the dis¬ 
crepancy between ideal and fact. The values which cal} 
forth tht* assent and allegiance of conscience receive 
but a partial and inadequate realisation in the world of 
personal and social life, and their position and su- 
pr<!miicy cannot be maintained without a struggle. 
Moral jiractice h.as to be alert and active in order, to 


maintain its ground 'Ic.st values 


once realised in life 


should afterwards*bo lost. Hut it is not restricted to 


holding what it has wain ; it cannot rest content with 
the mere conservation of value. The verv essence of 

t ^ 

morality lies in the consciousness of an ideal and in the 
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endeavour to bring existence into harmony with this 

ideal. The values which have been realised must nui 
be let go : but their range must he extended over fresh 
fields of experience, and new means must be sought for 
extending the realm of worth. It appears to me thai 
Hoffding has not fully expressed the nature pf \;he 
moral consciousness, and that he has unduly limifed 
the demands of .the religious consciousness, in giving 
to his fundamental axiom the name cousn'vation of 
value. Conscience is never content with the moral 
status quo\ it demands perhxtion. And the religious 
consciousness would not be satisfied with the retention 
of the values that have been accpiin^d hitherto ; heaven 
has bc<*n pictun^d in many different ways, but never .as 
simply a museum of moral jn'ogress up to date ; lift* 
'must contain the high<*st Vrdue that can be cr>nceived. 
and not merelv the values that have l)et;n realised so 

4 

far. 'I'lie demand which the religious con.sciousness 
makers always includes the moral demaml for the in- 

4 

ere I^e of value.: and it is of every increased value, 
and finally of values as fully jjerfected, that it p<jsUilat(‘s 
thf; conservation. 

'fhe analogv with the scientific axiom of the con- 
servation of energy, upon which 1 loffding lays so iniicli 
stress, maybe illuminating in some n?spects. *The moral 
principle his much the same a.xiomatic {)osition in 
religion as the physical has in science ; in both cases it 
is of the nature' of a postulate under which the work of 
science and the life of religion respectively are carried 
on. It is not an a priori truth, hut the expression of a 
' need -an intelligent anticipation of experience, which 
awaits verification. So far the analogy is of sirrvice; 
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hut in other res[)ecis it is apt to be misleading. It 
suggests that the value of any whole - that of human 
life, for instance—is, like the energy (say) of the solar 
system, a fixed quantity which remains the same under 
various transformations. It is allied with the view that 
all values are to be measured by their contribution to 
vitality in the biological sense, and that the biological 
proce.ss may be rc'duced to physical and chemical terms 
so that these lift'-values may be interpreted as (juantities 
of cTiergy'. .\nd this is a wholly misleading suggestion. 
'I'he moral world is in this n^spect entirely unlike the 
physical workl. I'he latter is conci'ived as always con¬ 
sisting of the same, quantity both of matter and of 
energy. The moral world is not thus Mxetl in the ^ 
valu(!s it contains. I he sum of values is not a constant. 


It may suffer diminution ; it is also capable of indefinite* 
incr(!ase. Like M. Bergson’s universe, it is in continual 
proce.ss of creation. What I have called the production 
of values might, fairly enough, be called a creation. 
Anil this production or creation of values, where they 
had formerly no existence, is, as we have seen, the 
fundamental postulate of morality; and the creation it 
postulates has no assignable limit.s. This postulate is 
taken up by the religious consciousness, wdiich asks not 
merely for the conservation of the values that have 
already been created, but also fora f)rogressive increase 
of iht' Vrihies which are worth conserving: even if this 
increase and conser\'ati<in should require a new heaven 
.ind a new earth. ^ 


‘ A.s regards th'- view that * life-\aliics ’ are the measure of ‘culture 
values,'compare the article of H. Rickert, ‘bebenswerte und Kullur* 
wrrte,’ U (lyii - u), pp. 131 ff. 
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The mere axiom of conservation -apart from in¬ 
crease- of values is better adapted to express the 
mystical side of religion than that religious attitude 
which arises out of and consecrates practical morality'. 
For mysticism morality is essentially purgative: a pro 
cess hv which the soul is cleansed from the desires to 
which the world and the Hesh give rise, and fitted to 
enter the region that lies beyotul good and evil. Tint 
moral life is therefore for it only a pn‘j)araiory stage 
which must be passed before wt^ n:ach the higher 
lev^‘ls ; and once traversed it is left btfhind. All ethic 
is InU'i'iniH'tkik, a means to an experience which is 
higher than the moral and able to dispense with it. 
Thi' soul thereafter becomes absorbf/d in the divine 
and eternal; and being lifieil out of the storm and stress 
of circumstance leavers these things to their own insig¬ 
nificance. Fhey are deceptions, or at least of little 
aecuLint, and tmfiued to he the vehicles of eternal valiKi. 
The world of ordinary life is negated rather than 
nKU'iJised, Nothing is of importance except the inmost 
cbnsciousness in which self *iikI Ciod meet and are ina<le 
ont\ 'I'here is no other sphere to which the realm of 
genuim* values may be extended. 

In this res[)ect tlie mystical way is distinguish(!d 
from that of i)ractica! morality, which seeks tx> infuse its 
values into every region of human life, and comes into 
union with religion in the faith that this eiitcqirise will 

‘ ( 'p. Hoffding, Philosophy of Peli}*ion^ Eng. transl., [i. .r5S ; 

Valut’ can only be preserved by means of changes and trjMsforma 

' tions_Only by way of pure mysticism, tbt logical oulcomt; of wlm b 

is ecstasy, can we (sometimes) attain to a disregard of this order of 
things.’’ 
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not fail. When all is said, however, the mystical life is 
still a form of human life. It may look upon the human 
period as only a stage towards an experience of a 
higher kind in which the tension of individuality is 
replac(!d by undisturbed absorption in the One. But in 
the world of present ex}>erienct.’ it cannot escape the 
coVulitions of fjtiitude. 'J'he mystic, as well as the 
moralist, is bound to recognise: the objective valitlity 
of those values which lift hurnanitv out of the storm 
and stress of mundane events, even although he may 
look for a higher range of values at life's flistant horizon. 
If the* cosmic order does nf)t‘ in some way conserve 
those values, or com{)ensate for their loss by ])roviding 
others still greater, then his faith al.so is vain. HoAvever 
high w'e set our ho|>es and ideals, it will be necessary, 
or, rathtT, the higher we .set them the more will it be 
lU'cessary to find a univt*rse vvho.se actual order is 
able to confirm them. Uven for the mystic, therefore, 
if his mysticism is to be a jiractical way of life, there is 
the same need as for the moralist - the need of finding 
some jirinciple which wall make plain the true place (>f 
value in the univ<T.se of reality. Into the (]uest for this 
principle we are now to enter. 



VIII 


VALUE AND REvXLITY 

T HK preceding lecturt^s have been occupied with 

.cftrtain points in the theory of value ; an<l these [joints 

were selj'cted for discussion owing to their bearing on 

the special [)robl<‘m that lies before us, 'Fhat problem 

concerns the contribution which ideas of value, and in 

particular ♦■thical ideas, have to make to the view of the 

world as a whole which we ,ar(t justified in forming. In 

its mere statement the ])roblem inverts a traditional 

« 

and customary order of tlmught. It*is the more usuah 
as it seems the more obvious course, to explain ethical 
itleas by reference to the natunt of things than to take, 
ihetn as a clue for the interpretation of nrality. Hut we 
•have set.'u the dittlculties of the; former meth(Kl. In it 
the characteristic nolifjii of ethical valuation is never 
deduced ; it is only introduc<*tl surreptitiously. From 
‘ is ’ to ‘ ought,’ from existence to goodness, lhf,*re is no 
w'ay that logic has not blockeil. The other method, 
however, ’'emain.s oj)en*lo us, 

I'he contrast of the two m<;thods may he compared 
with the biological controversy concerning the [>rioriiy 
of structure or of function. Do we see because we have 
eyes? or i.s it because we ncicd to see, and liav<‘ kept 
on seeing, that there are eyes to see with ? 1 lore, again, 
most obvious answer is that it is the structure that 
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determines the function ; but the obvious answer is not 
necessarily the true one. Our question, indeed, is on a 
different level from the biolog^ical. It has a wider range, 
and its special reference is not to function merely but 
to the ethical idea, present in consciousness only, which 
transforms function into duty. Given the structure of 
an organ and its environment at any time, it may be 
possible to determine the organ’s function. It is when 
we ask how th(i structure came to l)e wh.it it is that the 
question of the jiriority of function arises. But existence 
anil goodness are not related just in this way. Criven 
the structure, as it may be called, of the existing universe 
as a whole, we should be abli? to infer certain animal and 
human functions; but we should not be able to ritach 
the conception of a good which has objective validity 
anti which the conscious perscin is under obligation to 
realise. 

Now, as we cannot pass logically from existence to 
goodness, or from structure to duty, we have to ask 
whether any way is ojKai from goodne.ss to existence. ^ 
It is possible for an obstacle that blocks one’s path in 
one direction to be crossed in the opposite direction at 
a step. Only, as the saying is, we must mind the step. 
'I'lius, if I ought to do something and doit, then it now 
is; if I see that .something would be good and realise 
it, then 1 have brought this much goodness inl(» exist- 
ence. 1 he transition has been made. But the stej>» 
which we are reijtured to take is a longer step than this. 
In this case it is only when duty has been done or 
goodness realised that we have compassed the unity 
of the two. When, how-ever, I am merely conscious 
that 1 ought to do something, then that something is 
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not )x*t done, docs not yet exist, and may never exist. 
We apply the term ‘ good ’ to many things that we only 
imagine ; and calling them^good makes them no nearer 
existence than they^were before. It is clear, therefore, 
that there are obstacles on the wa) from ‘ought’ to 
‘is,’ from good to existence, just as there .ire in the 
o])posii(‘ direction, * 

fuhical ide.us form a system of a iliflereiu order 
from that of real e,\isl(*nre. I he ethical sysUMii - the 
ideas of goodness and the relations of thes(* ideas can 
be \sorked out oil ibe men' h\poth<‘sis of existenie. 
b’or its validiti it is not necessars that there should be 

0 0 

existing obj(*cls which manifest the goodness described. 
XeilhtT here nor ••!s(*where c.ni \\<*argue directly from 
idea t») e\istenc<-. Kant's rehit.iiion f)f th<* ontological 
argument is latal to ,iny siu h n.iive meiho<l of arriving 
at a doctrine of ethiial ideali>m. At the .sam<* lime the 
ethical u1<m is never without exisienli.il connexions ; 
<ind such cimnexions h.ive been already disc'overed to 
b» vif two kiiuls. In th<' first plac(*, ethical id<*as are 
ffictsof ih(* person,d consciousness, and th(*\ an* re.ilised 
through the will and in the character of persons. The) 
h.ive thiTefore a place in t*xlstent realit) ; they belong 
to that jiortion of th<* universe* which wi* call persons, 
and a theory of the* univ(*rse cannot lx* complete whi<!. 
ignores th -ir existence* as f.icts and forces. In tlx- 
second place, they claim objective validity; and thi^ 
claim is not invalidated by their being conscious id< as, 
any more than the objective* validity of any other lind 
of knowledge is affected by the f.ict that th<* ])ro« ess of 
knowing is a proc^^ss in some oner’s minrl. I'urther • 
consideration of these two .ispects of ethical ideas may 
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brin^ out the j^eneral character of the relation of value 
to reality. 


> * 

^ “'J'he one fundamental <[uarrel,’! said William James, 

"empiricism has with absolutism is over |theJrepudia¬ 
tion by absolutism of the personal and ;esthetic factor 
in*^the construction of piiilosofjhyThe repudiation is 
certainly good ground for a philosophical quarrel, but' 
perhaps em[)iricism itself has not seldom been guilty of 
the same faiilt as that for which ai>solutism is blamed. 
At any rate it is a fault; and no philosophy can be. 
compU'te or true which neglects the fact of personality 
and the Ideas of worth which personality involves. 
'riu;se must U*. recognised as part of the data which 
philosophy has to interjiret. At the same time, we may 
not assume (as James was sometimes a[)t to do) that the 
presence of ideals or desires justifii^s an assertion as to 
ihiur fullilment or realisation. Fo do so is to make the 
subjectivet interests of the, individual into a standard 
of objective n-ality. .\nd perhaps it is owing to the 
fear of falling under this perturbing inHuence that ;tll 
forms of monism—;intellectualist as well as naturalist— 
have been inclined to give too .scanty recognition to the 
f.ict of human per.son.ility in the construction of their 


systems. 

Hut a recognition of the facts c>f personal life does 
not necessitate any departure from an impartial and 
objective attitude, 'fhe facts inve.siigated may be sub¬ 
jective facts in the .sense that they belong to conscious 
life and that our knowledge of them depends ultimately 
upon self-consciousness or introspection. Hut every 

‘ Essiiys in Ratiiaxl Rmpirichm^ p. 579 . 
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" kind of fact is known only through the subject s power 
of knowing—conscious facts no more than physical 
facts. And, whether the facts be of mind or of nature, 
there need be no difference in the impartial attitude 
the thinker towards them. When he makes his own 
mind or his own ideals his object, his treatment of this 
ohjeict neetl not be modIh(;d by any desire to conKy to 
some particular conclusion, for example, to the con¬ 
clusion that his ideals have or will have, objective 
realisation. What is requin-d of him is that he should 
t.ike not(; of their existence as facts in consciousness 
and reccjgnise tln'ir operation as forces which determine 
character and help io modify th<; environment. 

d'he other respect in which ethical ideas have a 
contribution to offer to the formation of an atletjuale 
view of reality is not so obvious, and it is more con¬ 
tentious. It concerns not mc;ri‘lv the facts which we call 
moral and which, as facts of the personal life, have ;is 
good a claim to recognition as any other facts, but tin* 
principh^s, ruling ideas, or moral laws which ethical 
fellexion formulates. In their case the? mere fael of 
their presence in consciousness is a small matter com¬ 
pared with their meaning or objective reference. In 
re.spect of this meaning have they any legitimate func¬ 
tion iit the determination of our view concerning the 
nature of -ealitv ? 

The tnost obvious answer t<^ this cpiestion seems to 
be that moral laws or nu)ral principles are conceptions 
in accordance with w’hich reality ought to be regulated, 
but in accordance.* with wbich it is not regulated, or 
with which it agrees in only a very partial manner at 
best. Goodness, it is said, is one thing and reality 
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another; wo must not confuse the two. Reality may 
be ^ood, and in parts it is ^ood; but it may also be 
evil, and in parts it is evil. Consequently, as it is of* 
^nixed quality ethically, goodness does not belong to it 
as a whole any more than <;vil does. Principles or laws 
of goodness, thentfore, can bo of no avail in interpreting 
the nature; of things as an actual or real .system. 'I’his 
would se(;m to be the most obvious, as it is the usual, 
answer to our (juestiori. Its positive stauunents as to 
the differtmeo betwet.-n goodness and the actual are also 
correct, so far as th(*y go. And yet it would be mis- 
l(;atling and incorrect to take it as a comphMe solution 
of the j)robIem. And this for two reason.s. 

In tlu; first place, as we have .seen, ethical idiras 
enter into the history of actual existmict'. as efficient 
factors. 'J'ho world is a time-process which is in con¬ 
stant evolution ; [ler.sons are amongst the agents in 
this process ; aiul their activity is governed to a greater 
or le.ss extent by their views as to what is good. In 
this way ethical ideas come to be litendly constitutive 
of reality as manifested in time. The degree in which 
they are so m<iy .'>eem to many to be comparatively 
slight at the present moment: though it is difficult to 
.say how slight or how great it is until we have formed 
a clear idea of the nature of reality. P'urther, as’we are 
here concerned with reality as a [irocess in time, we 
must hav(‘ regard to the future as well as to the past 
and the prtrsentuand it is at least conceivable that, in 
the future, the degree in which life will be determined 
by ethical principles may,be Thcreased to an indefinite 
extent. It may e*ven be increased so far that the pro¬ 
cession of the ages, if it could be seen at a single glance. 
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might apf3ear as a manifestation of morality; reality 
might be conceived, in its time-process, as a realisation 
Of goodness. This reflexion,, no doubts is matter of 
speculation, and it may be taken as merely imaginative^ 
But it serves its purpose here if it illustrates what is 
matter of fact.that ethical ideas are not'cut off from 

■j 

reality, but enter into it, and that, even if we look upon 
the world merely as a system of cause and effect, we 
shall find goodness as a factor in its constitution. 

'I'he second reason for connecting goodness and 
reality is inde[>endent of the causal efficiency of ethical 
ideas and of the time-jirocess in which this causal effi¬ 
ciency is shown. \\'(; hav<' seen, in a previous lectuix*, 
that (‘thical principl(*s do not depend lor their valitlily 
upon thf'ir i)resence in an\' particular minds. I hey have 
an objective validity which mas be compared with the 
(>i)ieciive validity of the laws of nature. They are not 
entities v\ith a separate existeme of their own; but 
neither are such ]>}nsic.il jirinciples as th<- axiom of the 

iM-rvation of em^rgy nr tlje law ol gravitation. Yet 
tin latter are not subjective j)rinciples or simply ideas 
in ih<; mind. They indicate (.eriain as])ects of the order 
of reality as a physical svstem ; they constitute fir lielj> 
to constitute that system in such a way that existing 
things.manifest this order. W e say of thetn not that 
they exist, but that they an* valid ; but their validity 
cannot Vje separated from their implication in reality. 
To be valid is not the same thing as to exist, but it is 
to be valid of reality^, so that this validity is included 
in the nature of reality. 

' Cp. J. Ward, The Realm of Ends^ p. 227; “S alidny implies 
Tcalily and is. otherwise meaninglos.*!.” 
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Now, if we compare the relation to existing reality 
of (‘thical f)rinciple.s wfth the place in reality of physical 
principles, we must certainly mark a difference. Ex¬ 
isting reality includes as a factor in its system those 
physical principles which are valid concerning it; but 
it does not necessarily (;mbody ethical principles in the 
same way. I'he very, nature of nioral law may seem to 
rftquire the possibility r)f its not being realised in ex¬ 
istence. 'Fhen; wt)iild be srruill meaning in the impera¬ 
tive of duty, if the nature f)f things were such that what 
wt; say ought to b(i alw^ays wt.-rc just so. In what .sense, 
then, can it b(.‘ held that etliical principles are valid for 
existing reality ? 

'I'his question forces us to ask another. Of what 
nature is the reality for which ethical principles are 
a.sserted to be valid ? Clearly, lht‘y do not appeal to 
that portit)!! or manifestation of n*ality which is pre- 
.S(MUed to us in the phy.sical universe as it is de.scribed 
by physical scii'nci*. Of it physical principles are valid 
in the only way in which principhis can be valid of such 
a universe, that is, by constituting its actual order. 
Hut the universe for which ethical principles hold is 
th<‘ universe which is manifested in [>ersonal life. And 
persons are distinguisht*d from material things by being 
cenlri.*s of conscious activity whose nature it is to act in 
pursuit of tmds freely selected. Their behaviour is not 
like that of material thing.s. under laAvs simply ,* it is 
under tin* conception of laws. “ A thing," it has been 
said, *' is what it does." Hut a person is not merely w^IiUt 
he doe.s but what he is capable of doing. The law 
which is valitl for him must exhibit its validity by* 
appealing to his rational consciousness without restrict- 
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injf his freedom. The uniform behaviour, exclusive t^f 
all alternative possibilities, which nature" exhibits and 
by which it manifests the validity of physical principles, 
would be a self-contradictory method for the manifesta¬ 
tion of ethical principles by the world of persons, for it 

would be destructive of the rational freedom w'hich 

\ 

l>elont(s to them as persons. 

As free and rational, persons ant also purposeful, 
seekers of ends. Thedaw which the person recoj^nises 
as valid for his life is that which lends to the end in 
which personality is conceived as reachinj^ its true 
good. This is an ideal, and its attainirutiit must be 
lookttd for in the gradual proatss by which character is 
built up and contluct brought into rational order. The 
moral agent is thus coin[)elled to regard his true per¬ 
sonality as consisting not in the actual features of the 
passing moment but in an is to bv in something to 
which he should attain and to which he can at l<*ast 
approximate. This ideal sell is conceived as in harmony 
wiili the moral v^alues which he recognis(*s, and it is ai 
the same time regarded as the complete realisation of 
that p(T.sonality which, throughout life, is always in 
[)rocess of growth'. 


If we would reach a true view of the *conn<;xi(>n 
of value with reality, w'c must bear these points in mind. 
'Fin- validity of ethical principles and, generally, of idea'^ 
of value differs from the validity of physical principl' S. 
This dift'erence, however, is not a difference in'degp e 
of validity. It is a difference in the reference.ol tin* 
respective classes of principles: ethical principles are 

^ ‘ See below, pp. 239 ff. 
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valid for persons: physical principles are valid for 
material things ; and this difference is the ground of 
the different kinds of validity possessed by each. In 
summing up ihes(; results I am at the same time 
approaching a first division of reality, from which iHe 
further advance of this argument may be made. This 
first division of reality may be formulated as follows. 
There are (i) cxistents,'among which we distinguish 
persons from what may be Ciilled simply things; { 2 ) re¬ 
lations Ijc'tween existing things, of which relations the 
‘ laws of nature ’ may be taken as an example ; and 
( 3 )*values. 

This first division of reality is. at the same time, a 
classification of the objects of knowh-dge; and, as such, 
it raise.s certain preliminary questions, with which it is 
desirable to deal at once, although they can be tntated 
in a summary fashion only, f'he classification is not 
foniuleil upon an e-ntjuiry into the forms or conditions 
of knowing, ami will not be affected by such an en(|uiry 
unless the latttT should leail to a dissociation of know- 


ledgt; from reality or from existence. Such dissociatitm, 
however, was the result of the investigation of the 
subject-obj(.;ct relation which culminated in Hume. 
'The issue of that en(|uiry leaves us without any know'- 
ledge properly so called, and only with a succession of 
transitory impressions and ideas. According to Hume 
impressions arise out of the unknown ; ideas, howcv^er, 
occur in a certain regular way which can be described 
by the laws of association; they have also certain 
similarities and differences, and even (he thinks) certain 
quantitative rclatit»ns, one to another ; but these do not 
permit of our making any statement about the world of 
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nature or of rrjind wh^ch can be r^arded as having 
objective truth. H ume, whose insight seldom failed him, 
saw that his conclusion involved the disintegration of 
all knowletlge ---not merely of theology and metaphysics 
but also of geomt:tryand natural science'. Had he not 
been somewhat perfunctory in his examination of oik*. 
of his classes of the relations of ideas, even knowlecige 
of quantities and of resemblances would not have been 
allowed to pass on such easy t(‘rms. As it was, he 
recollrd from the results of his analysis, and in his later 
works tried to tone them down. In his first work he 
did belter : for there he probtrd the causes of his own 
failure. *• Hid (»ur percaqaions." he said. “ either inhere 
in something simple and indi\ldua!, or did the mind 
pfTceive some rctal connexion among them, there would 
'' be no difficulty in the case'.” It was'*Ixtcause he found 
no unity of rhind or consciousness, that he had to beedn 
with rne'rely transit(jry and isolated irnjiressions; because 
th(;re w^u'e no (»bjeetive relations discoverable that he 
was U>fi with no world at all only chaos. In all proba- 
b,iin\ Kant had never read the words of Hume which 
1 have, quoted : but his own th(*ory of kn<.)wltHlge was 
specially directed to a solution of this very difficulty 
which, said Hume, " is too hard for my understanding.” 
Kant's doctrine of the unity of consciousness enabled 
him to dispense with Hume’s as.sumption that “all our 


If is in his Liter and more popular work, iinquiry amrfruittf; 
Human Vndersiandin^, that he attempted to limit to metuphysit s and 
theology the application of the deslruclive cptici.sm whi<'h In- harl 
applied 10 knowledge generally in A‘Treatise of Human jXafun. 

Treatise of Human Nature, api)endix, ed, Selby-Biggl-, p. 636 ; 
(Ireen and Grose, vol. I, p. 559. 


i 
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distijict j)(*rccptions arr- distinct existences”; his doctrine 
of the lorms of perception and understanding gave a 
basis for a theory of objective relations. 

This j)oint of view enabled Kant to elaborate a 
com[)act and rational system in which the atomism of 
llume was overcome. Hut one of 11 nine's difficulties^ 
was not surmounted by him. Knowledge still remaine.d, 
if not divorced from reality, at any rate in only proble¬ 
matical connexi<m with it. And the Reason for this lies 
in a similarity Ix tween his own starting-point an<l th.il 
of liume. I he latter's enuineratiim of hi> perplexities 
and of their sources was incomj>l».ao. Hidnnd the as- 
sumjition that tluTc is no mental oi* siibjt\ tivt- unit) 
expt-rience (an assumption which tnsiis mind as a 
fictnm), and behind the assum})tion that the data of 
experience are isolat(*<l units (an assumption viiich 
mak(!S objective relations impossible), lay a.nolher as^ 
suini)tion win'ch lie inheritetl from Descartes and Doc'lve. 
rhis is the vit!W that the direct objects in knowKnlgo 
are in all cases mental facts --percejitinns, as Hume 
called thcmi, or what Descartes and l .ocke called itleas. 
Kant shared this view, and hence tb.e subjectivism 
which dings to his sysiean iiiul which he was lu ver ai>le 
completely to shake off. 

Reicf was the first systematic writer who hail the 

0 

courage to question the ideal theory, as h<^ called it, 
and to work out a <ioctrine of knowledge founded upon 
its tlenlal. H.e held that in knowledge the. subject is 
directly aware of an external reality, 'fhere is much 
debatable mutter in his views; but he had at lea.st the 
merit of recalling philosophers to an examination *of 
their, assumptions. The questions in dispute cover a 
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>^kU* fu*ld. and the discussion of them would Ih m larj^c 
part irr('le\ani to our eiujuiry. lint v\c do need to taki 
our lit aringb regarding them, and to tome to st>nK 
'agretmenl as to the ap[»lir.ition of Mich terms as 
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about or that nia> ueal with 

dljstrac lions from which iht duracKr oF exisunce is 
delilx-ratf 1 ) nm<)v<*tl Our lsn<>wl(<lm of rflations is 
qf this sort but it is foumh d on and ansf s out of the 
more* IuikI.uih ntal kind of knowledge discnbtd as 
a((juainlryi<t or imnKdi,il< <iwar(n<ss or piKtjition 
[f(r( we an aware of somi ihini' ( xistni'^ I vir th^ 
assertion th.il it < xists thin tan lx no formal jjroof 
but if tins .isseriion is d< nnd thti< is no oth( r w ‘\ in 
wlm h f MsU TK t (.in be n at In d 

j 1 In sKond proposnnm is th nvtd fiom tin 
natnn <if knowlcdi^t as a sub)< < t ob|( (i n 1 lUon In 
kiiowltd^* tin sul)i<(t i-^ .iwan of .mol ntl wlntli is 
nlht 1 than its« If .it l«*asl tlian iW U .i^ ll < siili)<tt 

kntJVMn* 1 Mil tin ull<(ti\( t onsuoustn s'- nt silt 
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whiih w« h.iM in iiUiosptttion, so f.ir from h.i\niLj a 
tiood tl.iim to be rt^aidttl .is tin oncjin.il and Itpu.d 
t.ot of know mi* allains dilinitunss onK b\ nukiiiti 
tin St If obstiMtl an (dipct t»* tin sub|<tl obstrtm^ 
anti thus disimtiuishini> it as .in oiln r 1 In \ a v\ ih u 
tin pnm.i'N obiects of const lousin ss nt nn nt d mod<^ 
ficaiions anti tlii* asstitiou th.il tin pnmarN Mitaint) 
in kiiowlitlt^t 's to be txprtssdl in tin jnoposition 
‘sunt tt>v,it itiones, art variations upon the assumption 


.n<)uaini.it kiiIut ilun ‘intuilot oi ‘iinnittliii^ 1 ottluljt. 
“'IIlls kruwhtlm lu "tvs, * l^ knoivkilgt tvhnb Id u <_ ,i homd) 
eXpit'SMon tMMild hi unnudiiit il it tim’d ‘inum(l..Ut or in 
teilivc KPt »l«t» ! 1 knt)wl(t^i iMtli thi a amount of itfkttion 

possihlt iimsi ttni wiih iw iKin^, knowintut. * knovtkt^t U'^nis 
ftfui) itflutnm Ugins nul nt> atlior, for nj inmx(ki.incts it i!>^ 
tlorni.nU.' mnutluunt ss is t,tu'IUMon or thaos, vaiuh reflixtion 
U’l ln^ to trvst.dlntf or d*j. mist A'l/WrAA iMrt n (loooi. | p 201, 
’t f >04, ^oti 
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that the mjnd can know immediately only its own ideas 
—the assumption that led to the failure of Hume and the 
difficulties of Kant. It is indeed hard to understand 
how the subject can know the object, the ego the non¬ 
ego. But is it really any harder than to understand 
how it can know itself.^ Knowledge is certainly a great' 
mystery, which no knowledge can explain. But why do 
we say that the subject cannot know what is other than 
and unlike itself ? It i.s probably a physiological doctrine 
"concerning the sense-apparatus and tlie nervous system, 
coupled with a materialistic view aV)out the'seat of the 
soul in the pin<‘al gland or other spot within the. brain, 
that has made people think that knowledge of mental 
modifications is more easily undersuxxl than knowledge 
of anything else. Apart from any consideration of the 
physiological processes which condition perception, it 
ap])ears to me that self-knowledge is a subtler and 
more elusive process, and harder to understand, than 
the knowledge of objects which only a sophisticated 
psvi'liologist would think of describing as ‘mental 
modifications’.’ 

. At the same time the proi)osition which I am 
.formulating makes no assertion about the nature of 
the object of which one is aw'are in knowledge. It may 
be mental in nature or it may be physical' * the question 
i^s left open. (-Inly, knowledge implies,.something other 

I 

’ “'I'he subject knows the universe,’saysVarisco {Great Prohinm, 
Kng. tr., p. Ill), « but only in so far as the universe is enclosed in the 
' subject.” How “enclosed”? we may ask. The thing known must 
be “in ” the subject only if by “in ” we mean the same .is “ known 
by.” In any other sense of “enclosure,” the as.sertion involves.,a 
spatial or quasi-spatial view* .of the nature of knowledge. 
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than the subject knowing. Nor does the b^ct of self- 
consciousness invalidate this statement; and this for 
two reasons. In the first pL'ice our normal conscious-" 
“ness of self is not a knowledge of the self alone, but of 
.self in commerce with objects; there is always a con- 
- sciousness of objects other than self, on whiph the reflex 
consciousness of self depends. In the .second place, in^ 
the deliberate process of introspection, in which we try 
to eliminat<-* otherobjects from our consciousness (al way.s, 
j>erhap.s, with incomplete success), the self known is- 
objectified and distingui.shed from the subject. 

3 . The third object of 

knowl(*(lge is not an isolated something. The assump¬ 
tion was constantly made by Descartes and Locke that 
objects of knowledge, or in their language ideas, are 
given as isolated units; and Hume formulated this 
a.ssuinption in the words that “all our di.stinct perce[)- 
lions are distinct existence.s.” It is from this assumption 
that the initial and chief difificultv concerning: relations 
arises; how do these “di.stinct perceptions” get organ- 
i.scd into the system of knowledge } what unity can 
there be in a wwld which consists of all these “di.stinct 
existences”? Hut the assumption which gives rise to^ 
this difficulty is not true to the facts of consciousness. 
Distinctness is not a primitive—hardly even a normal - 
feature of our perception or of its objects. In most 
cases it requires art and pains ?tq aphieve.it. The hen 
mesmerised by a chalk line on the ground may be npar 
this*state on one-level ; the mystic wrapped in the 
contemplation of God and unconscious of all earthly 
concerns may be near it on s^nother level. One per-^, 
ception—one thought -one “ distinct existence ” maj^ 
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form their universe. But, whc're .there is any diversity 
in consciousness or its objecsts, distinctness is not 
attained without difficult^'. The process of perceivinjt* 
or knowing is a complex and changing activity to which 
many factors contribute without being clearly distin¬ 
guished froip one another, even w hen they j)oint to a 
Singh end ; and the object of consciousness is also 
varied and moving; a ft‘w points or single point— 
411 ly be prominent in the field and form its centre . but 
this centre or prominent feature is not a “ distinct 
< '•istence it is part of the wuhr whole, h'acts .in* 
not given or found as s( panite isolated existence^ as 
Locke .ind Hume and some modern re.disls sujifiose. 
Disiinc Inc ss is attained onl) b^ sc ]< ctivc* and concem- 
tr<it( d attcMition and thus it be tra^ s .ibstraction and 
usually a certain artifice Ide.is. as William James 
picturesquely j^ui it, have ragged edges; and I may 
add that their c‘dges ire raggcnl bt c rinse we have torn 
thc*m from their contest. I he same is true of objects, 
rii i" distmctm ss Irom one anothc r is not absolute but 
onl) a matter ol degn'e , they are «i]l portions of an 
objective fi(*kl an object which we cannot grasp as a 
whole, Imt in which w< proce<-d to draw distinctions- 
these* distinctions be-ing in part marked out^for us by 
diHc Fences within the objc*ttivc IkIcI, and in part due- to 
our own pin poses. Certain things (as we learn to r.iJl 
them), feithei; by' their own prominence or owing to our 
seh'ctive purpose, achieve distinctness in the objective* 
field. But even that distinctness is not isolation * lh(‘y 
are connected with, and not absolutely sepanited from, 
other portions of the field. 

4. From this follows a fourth proposition. As the 
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things which wc distinguish in the objective continuum, 
»and with which we have dealings practical and coj^nitive, 
are not isolated or “distinct existences’' but portions 
*of a connected whole, so the relations which we look* 

ft 

uf>on .IS connecting one thing with anothtT have equally' 
♦ an obje(ti\( basis Were it not for these relations, or 
for their foundation in the objective continuum, things 
would fall ap.irt as isolated units, and, s( eing that 
things an* not isolated units but portions ot a whole,'' 
their connexions one with another within the whoh* 
nuist (*xist or be objective just as much as the things 
thi’inselves. Relations therelore belong to lealit) .is 
much as things do. 

'1 his fourth proposition, theulori, follows fiom the 
pn*ceding. And itJh.is tw'cj very important const tjuences 
for our theor) of knowledge. 

In the first place, it is inconsistent, if not with the 
K.uUian epistemology in an\ form, >et w ith that version 
of It which used to be known as Neo-Kantian The 
relations, which give order to our knowleilge and by 
means of which wt .irrive at some understanthiig of 
things are not forms imposed upon these things by 
the subjett, that is, by the actual subject or ego who 
knows them' The dualism of an unrelated matter, 
somehow presented to the subject, and of immaterial 
forms of subjective origin which are somehow' applied 
to this m.iterial, thus giving birth to objective know- 
ledge this dualism must be relinquisiu’d. W^e find 
things^in an order. We do not first supply the order and 

* The refereiv« here, u should be noted," is not to consciousness 
in-general, or impersonal consciousness, as conceived, for ^icample, by 
Rick-ort, cp his d€r MrkenHtnu, 2nd ed., p 67 
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theiT put the things into it; foe without some order 
there would be no .things and no material for them. 
The subject certainly plays an active part in cognition ; 
but it plays that part by selecting the object of attention ' 
and marking its limits, as much as in formulating its 
relations. Things and relations equally are selected by 
the subject out of an objective field in which they are 
both pn'Sent. 

♦ In the second place) the proposition has a bearing 
on the vexed question of internal or external relations. 
The theory of external relations, it .seems to me, is 
connected witii what may be tailed the atomic doctrine . 
of knowledge. It we start, and are justified in starting, 
vith isolated units, “distinct perceptions” ()r “distinct' 
existenct's," then any relation whicl^one such unit can 
have with another such unit may be something outside 
its own nature an external relation. For, what other 
relations than external relations can w^e conceive as 
belonging to independent isolated units } On the other 
hand, when we ndinquish this atomic theory, and 
recognise that objective existence, and our pcrcejition 
of it, is a continuum within which and between who.se 
factors w'e proceed to distinguish, compare, assimilate, 
and draw many other relations, we see that thes<* r* - 
lations belong to the continuum, or object as a whole, 
and afe within it, just as much as the artificially 
di.stinguished things vv'hich form the terms of tli<‘se 
relations'. 

5. To these four propositions concerning tht‘ subject^ 
object relation in knowledge and it.s existential impli¬ 
cation, a fifth proposition should be added in order 
^ See further in the supplementary note, below, pp. 215 If. 
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to define ih<‘ n.itiire iind limits of self-Knowieuj^c, in 
attemptin;^^ t(^ formulate such a pro|)osition, we arc met 
with a sp(*ciai and grave difficulty. Knowledge is a 
.subject object rel.ition ; the subject knows the object; 
but when we speak of the siib](‘ct knowifig itself, are 
we not using language which is meaningless } Kno\\r- 
ing is a relation, and a relation needs two terms, while 
here we hav<* one term only. /: r vt iermtnonini what* 
ih<‘ subject knows must be .in object, and therefore it 
iriimot 1 k‘ the subject itself. The subject of knowTedge 
IS likt ilie e\<‘ which sf*es all thin*’', but its<*lf is invisible, 
'rhi-. doctrim*, which seems to make all psychologv’ 
i«np(»ssible, is )(‘t sometimes rc*(ei\(d with .iviclity l)y 
tlie ps\ ( hologist. “All introspection is retrospc'ction.” 
he sa) s. 'I'he of)jej:'t which the* knov\er lias before him 
in introsj>ection is truly an othc r, sonu'ihing th.it has 
beet' sh<*d from his c;\vn lib* and is now Acaftui mortuuni, 

A Iragment of the past, and no p.irt of the present living 
subjf (t of know mg .ind doing, h has become sometliing 
outside iht' siibjc*ct-self; it is an .)ther, .in object. 

This view has re<eiv,c‘d distinguished support; but 
it s<‘c ms to me to be more sjiecious than true. K\en if 
it be the c.ise that, in thi' delibenite process of intro 
spectic'ii, tht‘ ol»)ect before us is the state* of mind that 
has just passed rather than the state at the very moment 
.of introspecti\e observation- e\en if this*l)e true - )et 
ibis p^st st.uc* c.innot bo entirel)'passed and done away 
with, for then th<ire w'ould be nothing to observe. Its 
trac'es coruiniu* into the present, and it i.s through their 
persistence that observation of them is possible. All 
retrospection, therefore, is introspection—as we may ‘ 
s.iy, converting the psychologist’s dictum. And the 
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dial^tic^ which lies behind the diftum and supports it, 
equally faulty.' Knowledf^e is in«loed a relation ; but. 
it is a unique relation ; and it is pure assumption it> 
assert that, in knowledj^e, thctwr^ terms of the relation 
c.innot stand for the same beinj^ - that the knower can¬ 
not also be the kiumn. This is sim|)ly to assume the 
impossibility of self-kno\vled,i,»'e, not to prove it. If we 
wish to demonstrate that sell-knowledge is imj)OssibIe, 
it is a plain pctitiopnncipii to set out w’ith the assump¬ 
tion that the subject cannot function as its own Object. 
'I h(‘ possibilii\ of self-know 1< dg(‘ can only be uiuIct- 
stood by studying the actual process. 

The view' th.it the (‘go or s(‘lf (if there is an ego or 
sell) cannot be known has as its .iniithej>is tin* view 
that nothing {‘Ise can b(* the direct el^ject ol knowledgt*. 

I his latter \ieW also has bet-n widel) held, and irf 
t \pressed in the assertion that the immediate object 
ul knowledge must always be.* ‘mental mndificaticms, 
or • idt*as in the mind ’--that is to saN. states of the se‘lf. 
'11. » view has been alre.icly criticised, and the only 
thing that requires to be said now (.oncerning it is th.it 
It has one* point of ngree menl with its opposite: the 
HMsons given in favour of it are not taken from an (*\- 
amination of the fact of knowledge so muchiis fnmi an 
a priori view’ of what knowledge must be. 'J'he forme r 
view' was dial self knowledge is im|>ossible be cause* 
Wfhai the subject knows must" be an object and there¬ 
fore an enher. This latter view' is that knowledge cannot 
exist without parity of nature between subje-e t anel, 
object, and consequently that subject or mind, being 
unique in nature, must have states of mine! for its 
in^mediate object. Discarding both assumptions, we 
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have j^rouncl for acQeptinf^ neither cxtreroe-^-nejfher 
that subje( t knowledge is impossible, nor that all know^;- 
ledge is ol subjective states 

How then shall we draw tlu line between the object 
which IS known as Self and the object which is known 
as Oihei ^ Shall w( sa) that both are always intcr-^ 
mnigkd in our exj)erience ^ This also is a familiar 
view, but never more fully or finely stated than by 
J I Ftri i( t. He askt d the question ‘What is the one 
leatiiH which is identical, in\anal)ii, and essential in 
.ill the xaruties of our knowkd^i and gave the 
answi r in the first projxisition of his InslitiUt s oj Mtia 
ph Sit, “Along with whate\er any iiiuliigtnce knows, 

It must, IS the ground or condition of its knowledgi 
have some cognis.yice of ifst/J 

'Fliis proposition, howevei, is not [>erfectly simple , 
and Its contents will repa) anal)sis 

In the first pl.ice, are we to s.i) that as .i matter of 
fact knowledge, however it may appear directed to one 
ob|(ct only h.is always two objects^ When we are 
perci iving a tree, is our knowledge reall) two-fold -of 
tree ///^' sell, mailer Is “the knowledge of 

self,’ in 1 errici s words, actually “the running accom¬ 
paniment to .ill our knowledge ‘ ^ “ There is," he sa) s, 
“a calm unobtrusive curre^nt of self-consciousness flow'- 
ing on in comjian) with all our knowledge, and during 
every momc u of our waiving e.^istence and this self 
consciousness is the ground or condition of all our other 
^consciousness. Nine hundred and ninety-nine parts of 
our attention may l>e alw’ay^ devoted to the thing or 
business we have m hand. it is sufficient for our ' 

' / /n^tttuLi of \feiaph},iU, 2nd ed, p 61 
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argument if it be admitted that the thousandth part, or 

even a ^smaller fraction, of it is perpetually directed 
upon ourselves'.’* 

But if the portion of our attention directed to self 
is so small a fraction'as this, can ^^e Ixi quite sure that 
it IS an actual constituent of the mental state? Ferrier 
himself speaks of it as possibK latent'*, and ‘lateftt’ 
means that it is not an actual feature of the conscious 
state though appropriate conditions will tnake it such. 
And this, I think, is where the truth lies’ as Kant, 
f)uts It. th< ‘ I think ’ must be capable of accohipanying 
all our ideas —it is not necessary that it should form an 
actual p<iit of them all. When I reflect upon a state 
oi knowledge in order to urukrstand what its actual 
content was, the method oi study is retrospective, as 
tht psychologists h.ive said , it is the cognitive state of 
a moment ago that I study, although 1 do so by means 
of the trace which that state has left in my mind. Now, 
so far as I c.in see, that st.ite does not in all cases con- 
tai » an element of sclf-consciousness whuh can be 
identified as present in it I may be entirely occujiied 
in the examination of an object of perception, or in 
thinking about it, without the reflexion entering my 
Jiieiiial state that I am so perceiving or so thinking 
'Fhai reflexion is always there at call so to speak a 
potential element of any cognitive state; but it is not 
in all cases an actual element in it. The truth 111 
Perrier’s doctrine and other* statements to the same 

’ Imtitutes of Metaphysic^ 2nd ed , p. 82. 

*• Ij)c cti * 

^ ’ “Das Ick •denki muss alle meine Vorstellungtn bcgleiten 

kvnntnf -Krtitk der reftten Vemimft, and ed, p 132 
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effect is that self-consciousness is tontinuous with con¬ 
sciousness, a further develojjinent of it. From the first 
self ronsciousnes^is implied in <‘very conscious state, 
bt‘caus(‘ It lan be brought to light by re Hex ion But it 
is not explicit there, becajisi n tl(*cii\ c examination may 
show that It cliii not appear in that past state Its appt ar- 
aft( t mt ans the laising of mi nt il lite to a higher It vel ’ 
Again, 111 tin secoiul platt the reason wh) herriiT 
insists that this scll-knowledgt in all tiiscs actually 
aci omjianii's our knowledge ol e\er) thing < Ise is luit 
thrit this knowlidgc ot self has, m c\ery lase, som» 
additional valui oi its own , he admits that it ma) be 
so jaint as to be neghgibk (and oiun, win n [nisint. 
It would seem only to disturb ilie coneLiitianon of 
atti ntmn on the km] object ol int^icst at the tune), 
but bnause he thinks that without it tiuii could be no 
knowledge ol any kind whaie\er. Is tins correct^ Is 
“thi-. sell consciousness ..the giound or condition ol all 
oin other const lousness ’? It would be strange it lhi> 

\ lew \\c re (luiK correct, hor if it wei e, w'e should ha\ c 
to athilit that when our othei consciousness is at its 
ck IK St and strongest, it is necess.U) lor its ground or 
condition to be extreinel) weak and hunt. I hose who 
oliservt txlcinal things most distinctl) are least dis¬ 
turbed b) thought or consciousiies «4 of self \\V should 
neqd clear »‘\ idence to convince us that the conscious¬ 
ness of one ol)i(^ct alwa)s lecjuires to be accompanied 
by the consc lousin ss of another object, e\ en although 
that othei object is self. Surely the true Gondition*''oi 

‘ Grote '»t'> tViit m such a stat^ theie icqumitanoe with 

silt as knowing hut not knowledge that one knows— Exphrattit'i^ 

Phtlf^ophtta, juit 1, pp. (>o, Ol 
« 
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airour knowledge is not a superadded consciousness of 
self, but the fact of its being a consciousness It 

is the unity of the subject that makA it possible, not a 
diuility in the object At the same time this objecti\e 
duality is never far off retlexion at an) moment will 
C.1II forth the consciousness that this object is my object, 
and this is self-consciousness. M\ concluding propo¬ 
sition will thtrefore have to lu* slated in somewhat 
clilkrent u rms from b< rrier’s first proposition, and may 
perhaps lu* formulated as lollows« knowledge ot self 
is distinguished from kiiovvU‘dg( of any other object 
inasmuch as it involves tlu explicit consciousness .is 
an object of that self whose activil) the condition of 
knowhclge of evci) kind; and this consciousness of 
sc li IS imjilicit in our other (onsiioiisness 

SL VVl KMKxM AkV NO If 

I lu tcnii'. hxistence, Rc<ilit\, . arc not usually dc fmed, 

bci iii-c the\ cannot he anal) scd into simpler Loniponents 
Hu lu‘) li<ue a ine.ining, and .is that meaning vanes with 
diltcicfU wiiUis and sonictniiLs cv(*n wiUi the same \vliter, it 
111.1) be well to ti) and m.ikcclcai th' sense niwhich the) aic 
used in this book 

I hxtstCHCC Sometimes Existence is said lu mean aini»l) 
position, or position in time and spate, cir at least in time oi 
position in the context of exjiericiice, at otIwM times it is lu Id 
to invoice permanence, or persistence in mind,or it is regardc d 
as a power of operating upon consciousness or as a peiinan* nl 
pussibditv' of sensation 

The fiist intei pietation seems altogether too vague It was 
offeied by Kant in his pre-critical trcsatise* einzii( nii 
Ihiijeisgjmtd zit einer Demonshatwn desDa^eim 
etl Hartenstcin, vol li, p. 117) Existence is tlioce called 
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“absolute positum” to distinguish it from tlie result of the 
process by which a quality is predicated of a thin^. So far 
“ Kant .inti( ipates hiUcriticism j>f the ontological,argument. If 
1 assert the propo&ititm ‘a triangle has its interior angles equal * 
to two right angles/ Kant would call that relative {K)sitiun. 
But I can simply posit the concept triangle without making 
any assertion about it, even that it exists. This is one .sense jn 
wiiich 'ab.solutc jxjsition’ might be used ; and Kant did not at 
first ilistinguish this sense from his own in which existence and 
absolute position are ‘^aid to ha\e the same meaning. VVhei\ 
he does distinguish them, in his rnticism of the ()ntolt)gical 
firgmnent {Kfttik d. r, K, 2nd eel, p. 028), it is by clefiningf 
whficin this position has place “ J hrough the concept/' he 
s«i>s, “the object is thought onl), .iv in agreement with the 
geiural conditions of a j>ossible expc-neiice in general”, but 
wlieii we say that it exists, the object “is thought as contained 
in the context of the whole of cxpeneiue " We [ilace it in tnnef 
and space (or, if it is a mental event in time only) and also jn 
the < «iusal system to which it belongs This is its [jo.sition; and 
the (.laim of any object to existence is tested by the questions 
where^ when? what are its causes and effects? If we cannot 
assign its position in the5.patio-tempor€ilorder,orinthe ‘context 
of I vpcrience,’ w'e hold the assertion of its existence tolx' iin- 
waiianted But doqs existence theiefore mean simply position 
in this order? The spatio-temporal order, and in general the 
context of cxjDeriepce, to which we refer, is not an immediate 
datum iT experience, but a later construction. 

Wc ha\e no experience of space, or time, or causation, by,j 
themsclvi s • only of things in space ^ind time and causal inter¬ 
action. The spatio-temixirdl order does not exist apart from 
the things in it; it is rather a conceptual framework, made 
honriogent'ous by our conceptuaf proces,ses, into w'hich things 
may be fitted. U nless we had previous experiences of extended 
and enduring things, w^e should have no conceptions of space 
or iime;*nor any conception of causation uhless wchad Experi¬ 
ence of,things acting iqion one another. Accordingly it would 
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our first apprehensioii of things as existii% is ncU 
d^nden^up-ls thcj systems or orders in which vl^c ultimately 
place thepi ^ it is also probable that* if jw! could have ferried 
a conception of these ofders without,apprcht^Slot|^of things, ve 
would not^avesaid that t|ie orders existed* while We do assert 
existence of |hings when our conception of ath^ Qrde# of their 
existence is still far from’eomplete On the other nahd we 
not assume that we first apprehend things as distinclj^existences* 
and then bring these things into relations (^latial* temporal, i 
and caiwal) to one another Existing things cannot "be appre- 
'^tnded except as enduring and extended and as cohtinuous 
With fiitir environment Such objects, already in a ‘context of 
experience Isiit with their exact position in this context still 
undetermined, art apprehended as existing. Subsequent re- 
flcxK>n defines their position in space and time and in the 
caus<d system, but the conviction of existence preceded this 
|eflexion # 3 ndunng and extended things .p c first apprehended 
,as»txisting; the spatial, teinjxiral, and causal sy,steins are iiv 
tellectual constructions built qn this foandatiop ; aftem^'ards, 
when a question arises as to the existence of any object of 
Dlhought, the criterion used is wht thci or hot it'^has a place in 
thcM systems Thus we get a con\enient test of existence, but 
wc h.i\f not icduccd its m^Saning to simpler terms.* 

When vve sa> that any object of thought exists, a contrast 
IS suggested with something that does notexisC*^ object 

Nof thought, everything we can talk about, is posited m some 
^Way -has*somcf sort of ‘being,* as we may call Certain 
Objects only have existence How then are we to discriminate 
c?cisten< e froftr mere being ^ There is an indication of the 
^ihswer in thcTamiliar logical distinctioi) of ‘ universes of dis¬ 
burse,* which" differentiates the objects of our tiiought into 
various sy^tems or orders. (Tfic term ‘universe’ was used by 
Dd" Morgan t<|^signify^ the “range of i&ea^ wfiich is either 
exprcsjipd or under$|pod a.s containing the whole m^ttci under 
^nsideratiOn” {Fortnat Logte^ 1847, p.^41); the introduction 
teipi ‘universe of dmourse^^to convey the same meaning 
^ 0* 1*14, 14 
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\V«s, I believe, flue to Dr Venn, Symbolic Logk\ 188^1, 
l€ cuhtomary t(> s^eak of any object of l^ougnt as^‘ eJfisting^J. 
fin some universe o{ discourse but not ncceskarily in that 
universe v\ hich we commonly call the ^xi*!tinj| universe. It & ” 
better, therefore, to say that such objects have ‘ being' in these , 
other ‘ univcr.s6.'?.’ h'or the universe of discourse Qi^y be purely^ 
imaginative or fictional or it niay be a system of universala^ 
*and to such univer.ses we deny existence when ‘existence' ia'^ 
used in an)* seftse sjMscific enougli to discriminate between 
existing and non-existing objects. ' ' ^ ^ 

To take an'example. The object of hallucination is said^ 
not to c.xist, as contrasted with the object of perception which-' 

* N 4 

docs exist Now the hallucination and the perception bothA 
exist as facts of mind, a^id arc so far of the same order. Hut, in •* 
addition, the (,»^hject t^f perception is said Kj exist, whereas 
hallucination has not an existing object. The ground for this 
sUtement is that t^c latter is regartlod as entirciy^dcpcndcijSfc ' 
upon the subjective state of mind <it h.is mental existeftee 
only),r whereas the fermcr i.s not so dependent tit I\as also ' 
extra-mental existence). Here existence st^ifics, negativclvj^ 
indcj)endciicek>f the"individual subject, and ix)sitively^ that th^' 
object has a place hi remm natura or in the t context «)f ex- i 
pciience.’ * Here, as before, it is clear that this concept of 
rerum nutum or context of cxj)erience, which is use<l as,a 
criUiinn ot ad object's claim to exist, is jtself a coinp-iratively 
fate result of the organisation of ourex|)crience. And a fiirthej^ 
{joint is brought Out. 'ITie hallucination ^ called’Iso hecaub^ 
Its object simulates an object of perception (that is, an existirt|f 
object) so that w*e are liable to mistake one for ilie other, ar^ 
^onsetiuenll)' our primary apprehension of existence piay & 
mistaken., The i.m\y means of correcting the mistake is further 
*exp^ie«ce by whij^h we place the objects of hallucination and 
of perception eadi \A its own order, 

Th^^ h^anucination is ^ hallach^tigijf because 
existen^ is jrmstaken for an extra-m^nUl existeifbe: mere ij^ 
a confusion of univer^s of discourse. In organising e^perlfoS^ 



r4 

Ve Tom a concept of n^etitat exisicngt; Vhicl^ distinguish 
Ircftti that of the world of-^material thtngit~>jcalHng the latter 
external and the fonner internal. CeiUiii difterences may be ^ 
tfafced between the two ^ (/») The material existent has a certain 

jL ♦ * > 

nxity due to its spatial position; although its po;)ition may 

changed, its spatial extension remains, and the dhange of, 
position may be traced in reljpition to the positioi^Qf othv 
material bodies, {fi) It has a certain jiciinanencc, of which we 
bectime aware thipugh the powei of the individual subject to 
repeat his cxperiencd of it under cert.iin conditions, (r) It is 
traiis-j^ubjective, being an object which is common to all normal 
expel ients under appropriate conditions The indntal siatfe is 
contrasted With it in these rcsf^ects (r/) It is not extended or 
determined by spatial relations (/;) As compared with external 
things it is ti ansient—though the tiansiencc ^of the mental 
^tate is^relative to anothei if moie recondite feature ol con- 
Piousness,*the permanente of the individual mmd. (r) It is 
directly apprehended b) one subject oiil>. Thifesp are some of 
the chaiactcristics which may seem to give material existciUs 
grotiter piecismn and c\en gieater ciitainty than mental 
existcnts 

(In the Other hand, in spite of the rapid change of mental 
stales, self or subject is a continOous factor m our conscious- 
less, w hereas our apprehension of matori^il thinj^s is, after all, 
>nly intermittent Hence many philosoplicfs haVe been at a 
OSS to justify our assertion of the existence of material things 
when we are not perceiving them. Hence also havtfarisert the 
ittempts to jpxplain the mati^ial world without asc^^bing to il 
m existence independent c^four |x‘rce})tion. When independent 
ixistence is denied to the external world, an effort may still !>*,* 
nade to vindicate in some way its continuous existence m 
piteof our intermittent perception of it J. S. Mill’s theory of 
ventianent possil:»ilities of sensation is tl]^e leai^ng case m point 
rhese “grohps of possibilities’" r^arded as **thc funda¬ 
mental itality in nature,” and ** the reliance oP'mankind on the ^ 
btal^existence of visible and tangible obj^s, means reliance on 
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the rt<i!it} an<’iKiTn<mcncc of p* ssibjIjUC'* of visual and tiictual 
scnsiiion wiiui no uth s< nsitions arc actually t\|Kii(.nced’* 
(A uim^utf i f of tJamiiton^ Phhsipfn ^th<d pj> 2']2 23^) 
bMst<iH< (as imdiLated of mitenai thini;s) is ihu'^ iidiiccd 
to t juries of th( };cnus possible its s[>c( ilic difft rt ntia btniff 
thal it b<<«»uics actual under issi»j;n iblc conditions I his, 

V ln<h he rails ptirn incurc is fi»i Mill llic rhstm«^uishni^ inaik 
<tj ( Msit n< I I o ncailv the same t tu cl Spence r s i> » < \istc net 

m( ins nothinj^'niou than pcrsisti im ij Psiituli^v^ 

1 ; \Vhit»\<r the vahu of Mill tluoiv as a psj < holoi,ical 
at )iint ol bi lu f in .in c \tcnul w011^1 it "uins iltar tint 
I %i t( nn IS i mill fundaint nt il ( )Me« pt dian penninMCt 

I lu 1 ittc 1 IS ,iniv< d It onl) ifti 1 it pi it( d e\pcn» n< i s m wh ih 

tlu fount 1 litsbtin invoked 1 In s» tsptiun » o) iljiits 
liouivti lit not sliictlv inst.mt incttiis ihtv hi < i in itu n ; 
irultheit 1 no such i oinjilt tt brt li betwten nt c \p( m nt t 
int It' siuttssoi In malxt it iiMuult to in tin t nid the 

ainition oi tin id(‘i ot a 11 inp 11 itu11\ pi imain, it bjtci 
l*t I in.tiit nee, lifAitver is <1 tonttnunt test rut < 11 n h of 

iMstiiKi Ol non t M tenet as ot t\ti i nunr il tn luiek 
lilt nt d t visit nee ofohjitts in lUiinaik It nisu t I, 

eh in uiv v\ith the flovi < f tonauu nt win it is hjeet-. tij 
ei ( pt n (jitinii ait toinpai iti\( 1\ pt im iiient or in u tiiet v, 

. t t pioit nt ie‘insl IIIinent in tun tioiisiu s m iitfitlAncc 

with (it finite toiiditions Hut till test tt>nnt r)v iiKintl to - 
pnsiti n in tune space anti the c uisilsvstein <!f»stut t )tiis- 
eimunite btlwteii whit t Msts ant) what clots not t \! ten 

II -.ta 111 ti t > ni trk ntf univt 1 ik as lu !on.4in ^ tti i I Itercnt 

univtistu h tnuisc fjoin that of e Mspn,., ihnu^s Ih \ irc iiot^ 

the jjiom o ot t>ur ult t of e visit nee he in*., the .nst Hi s (le]>ciulcnt 
<»n prtv on-> jtiteptums of evistt nls but wh n an ob«ect is 
not iniiiM til itt k 1 uown .is cMstintj^ the) iiu\ enib’t^ us to, 
infer itstxi ui e l)\ tmd iij.^ itsc^nncxKMi witho*htrc\isttntv,^ 
thus pkieine^^ i n ilu i ontext ol an e \istnu, s\sicm 

2 Ut ii pi\ the teiin btuu” to ceitain objects of 

ifuuu lit tt) which we do n »t asf nbe t \islcnec Ihis distinetioii 
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not found in ^very language. Plato, for example, was it; a 
difficult)' from not having this distinction of terms. He ascril>ed 
being or existence to the ideas which are the‘‘objects of intellect, 
and could not admit that the individual things wHich arc objects 
of sense-perception had being or existence in thd same sense ; 
they arise and <.ieca\': they arc not. In modern terminologvv 
we commonly say that the individual things which \vc p(M cei\e 
are, exist, or have Ixiing, and that the imiversals which are 
oljjcct.s of thouglit arc or have being, but do not exist. Kxist- 
epee belongs to individuals only; but being may be ascribed to 
a group r)f objects of thought which widens inrlefinitely. Tliesc 
different ‘beent s’ or ‘suhsistents’. I).i\-e a \ery varying status. 
What that status is in each case may be matter of controversy. 
But it wcnild seem that ‘beeiits* may all be arranged in an order 
determined by their connexion with existence. Tlie blue sk> 
ts an e.xistent ; hut the ipi,ilit\- blue is not .ipprehended as by 
itself an e.xisiont. Tlie bln<* of the skv uhieh I now see is a 


feature of, or factor in, an existing thing; but this particular 
blue, in being abstracted from the thing to which iBlx'iungs, is 
potentially genoralisefi, :lius losing its inf(i\ iJuality ami proper 
existence. Similarly, the concept • man’dr>es not exist, onl> thi.'. 
that and thtt other man. ‘ Man.’ like ‘ bliK',’ has Ixtingonly, not 
existence; but its being is based ujioii tlx-existents from which 
the concept is derived, bhe <ame view may b6 dtTcnded for 
other hcent-^—number,for example w liicliare further rcmoveal 
by abstraction from existing things, but have reforeiice to them 
and are illustrated by them. Again, we ,ascribe being but not 
e.vistence to the relations Ix^twerm existing things; yet these 
relations are laclors in a total existing cofnpic'c wdiich incluflt-^ 
both the things and tlicir relations. Other more formal relation 
hold of cla.ssos and qualities, anfl these are still further rcmov<"i 
from t xis'tence; but they al.s«) are based upon the natim- 
of the classes or qualities, and the nature of the clas^o or 
qualiti<^ is based upon existents. Imaginative or fiction,!! ton- 
eepts present a tujw combination of qualities and relations 
foumled uj>on experience of existence of some kind. f>ut com* 
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bincH in a due t« subjective interests, .'tnd the divdrsitp '/ 

6f p<issd)!r iolcrests allows of the formation ».>f roncepts which 
are inr(»tr'i'teiit with tlie facts of existence or liven v\ith a valid 
eonteptual system, h'urther, the interest which determines the .■ 
formatii»n of the concept may he purely private and juMstmalf 
and thrre may he no rcas<»!i for assuininj^ that the ‘heinj^J 
-f^cnlM-d to the object is iiidepencierh of the ])articular subject 
who forms the eoncef)t. It ma)' even ha\e ncj intelliL^ilde "• 
ineanino, inav he meiadv a comhijialion of letters, like ahrai a-r 
(l.ihra, or a ]>seudo-combination of inconsistent (lualitie-', lik^r 
cm ular stjnari-; and in such cases v,e hesitate to ascrilu^ even 
htino l(» the concept. The reference it! a jm.l|^nnent wlnclf 
.Meinoi!}.; calls its ‘(tbjective’ ma\ .i!so be sai«l to have hcin.L; 
and heri' also there is the satne kie.d t>! connevion (more or less 
liosfiiiul nu^re or less accurate) with existence. l\cvie\\ 

<i!! tht'se cases in which heinj^ hut not existence is jirediea.ted. 
we s«-e that thev i*.in'j'c: from ca.ses which are almost indis- 

«r O 

tmyui.sh.iblc' from existence (the beino of a feature or cjualit}', 
of an »,*xistino Ihin^j) to cases inconsistent with existence (the 
heiiii; of a concept which contradicts the conditions of possiV>le 
expeiic.'iice). rh(“ one cctinnion characteristic is a cerUiin oi>, 
jc'ctivil) ; bill this objectivity may he conferred by the subject 
only, in jjositintj an idea in his own mind or a pr<»))o.<,ition 
hntmilaled hy him. 

3. Rrn/ay, Hen* I c:an only state the sense in winch I n.'O 
tlie tetrin In my u.sage it is nearly ecpiivalent to existenc e,but, 
with I Wo dinciences. In the fir.st place, it marks its object off' 
fiom the im.i;.;‘inary, althou^lt the imai^inary has alwar s exi.st- 
ence as a iin nlal fact. In the becc:>nd place, reality and real afe 
used not on!) ^f the existinti' ihing.s to which, through our per¬ 
ceptive and imeikx'lual procc.sscs, a me.Lsure of independence 
has been .iscrihed ; hut al.so to those factors in the conditions 
and beltaviour .>f existing things 1 »j which we d\i not a.ssign 
exi.stence by ihemscives, although without them the things 
wotild not be what lhe\ arc. Thus, for example, gravitation 
V>eU*ngs to re.dity or is real, because without it the physical 
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.vor,W would 'nt>t be what it is. li'Ialh{;niatical and logical rela¬ 
tions arc also spoken of,as real, because constitutive of the 
nature of the universe ; and it is argued that values belong to 
reality for a similar, though not identical, reason. 1 sj^eak, how¬ 
ever, of‘realising' a value, meaning by tluit the prcicbss of,so 
modifying the nature of existejits that the value becomes a 
feature (»f existing situations or |>er,sons. If I had u.sed soiyc 
btlier phrase such as ‘ bringing into actual existence,’ there 
would have been nvire exact consistency with the use of'real’; 
blit there did not seem to be so great a ilaugcr of ambiguitx’ as 
to necessitate tlic discarding of a familiar term for an awkwaol 
f>hrase. j di • not restrict the use of the tei m n*ality t(» ‘ultimate’ 
f'r ‘fuiulamentar reaiilv; nor do 1 use the term in a ‘honorific’ 
or ‘eulogistic’ sense (cp. VxXyaw, Journo! of PhiidH^phy, vol. XI v, 


1917, j). 312). 

4. Rrlttfiuus. 'i’h.is seems the most ap)M<»priate place fru' a 
note explanatory of uliat was sai<l about/ 'cU rnal relations on 
p. 201, and preparatory for some [jart S' if the si icct;eding argument. 

A portion of the objective ci»ntimiuin. jtrovided it contains 
db'ersity within it, may be called a complex. U is no{ .strictly 
a v\'holc. because it is not isolated from the e nvironing portions 
of the objective continimm; biit it i'^- a whole relative!)- to the 
parts which make up its internal diversity. In consi<lcring the 
prcifilem of rclaliuns we may restiict ourselves to a c<utij)lex 
(>f thi.s M»rt. ant] ask what Llur naluie is of the relations which 
we find between the parts (these jMrts being denominated i<y 
us things or terms) nf this comph x. 'I hc obvious answer is 
that the relations are interna! to the complex, though they lu.iv 
she external to the distinguished things or terms within this 
ctunplex. Whether they are tlni'i t:\tcrnal is a question whicli 
cannot be di'^cussed fulK’ hero, but 1 think the answer to it vviil 
d,Cjjend on our ability to gel down to absolutely sim}»N- tliing.s 
or terms! If we can do sr>, their relations to one another may 
' be found to be external to the terms; but if wc are luy. dc.ding 
with simple terms then there is more scope for the relation 
vbdng grounded in the nature of the terms. 
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When \\v '^ay ‘the knifo is to the left of thel>ook,’ we as&ort 
a relation 'to the left ol' which the.knife holds to the book. 
Our refer(rnce is to a ‘complex object,’ as Mr Kussell says/ 
iPhiloM'phit'nl p. j 82; cj). Prohlems of /V///rMYy>//1',p. 1 59), 

This complex <)bject he calls ‘kiiife-to-left-of-book.' Hut it is 
.really .more complex than this. It i» the,knife and the book* 
ity t ci lain spatial fjOsitions relatively to one another, 1 he kniAi. 
Im at a definite distance to the left of the borjk, arid it i.s on 
the same le\'el as the hook or cImc hii^dicr or loaer than it b>' 
a (lefinite amount. I'lirlher, each portir)rj the knife is a|^“ 
a flefinite (and pcrl»aj>s (lifferenl) distance from each por¬ 
tion of the book. These; detaiN do jiot interest us, eyei^ if we 
observe them; .ill that iutere.sU us is that every part of tlie 
knife is at some di.staiu, e to the left of the book. Vfe foi in thi.s 
conce|»l ‘to the left of’ to il’cscribe a <.',reat many different 

spatial r(‘lalions which all ai^^'ree in tins one respect. lUil the 

\ 

objective j^round of tf-he relation is not <iuni\ ersal ‘ lo-tlie-!ett- 
ness,* somevvluMc willnn the complex, but just those numerous. 
<lefinltc spatial relations which we imperfe* tly observe and 
describe. 


It is clear that the relation which we assert is a lelation 
acluallv’ fouiu!, <»r at least supposed to |)e present, within the 
coiuph x object. !'(» chair^e this relation a chani.(e v\oulfl ry*- 
qime be brought .ibonL within this complex object. On,the 
othtM hand lliere is nolhino In knife t»r book (apart fiom llioir 
pos'iion in the complex) whicli nuikt*s this particular relation 
‘to the left of’ follow from the nature of either or'both (cp, 
Russell, journal {f P/ii/osophy, vi>l. VIII, 1913, p. I50>- The 
knife may be tran.sferrod to the rii^dit of the l>oi>k, 01 to the. 
top of it. or their relative positions ma)' h(; otherwise changed, 
without any noticciiblc chanj^e in eitlier knife orbor»k. Hence 
the nature ot the knife, or of the book, clearly ./ioes not con¬ 
stitute llic relaii''u ' to the left of.’ But yet this relation wpuld, 

not hold unle.s.s knifi; and book had nature.s of a certain kind.^ 
* ■ ^ 

If cither ot Ithcm h.id neither spatial exton>ion nor spatial posi¬ 
tion, the^rolation would be imppssible. A ground or.conditi^ml 
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of their h ivinjj such a loUtiOii thit both havt spiti.il posi 
tmn tint is t > s.i), the iclation betuem thtin is ^lofon/ta in 
then hfiMiii:; spitnl position \nw knife uul book in. 

impossible c\cept as c\tcn(hil in sp,iu extension in spue 
Ixlonijs to th( irnaluu Consetiiientii tiu itlalioii is «i(>utuletl 
in th<* natiirt ol the b nns 1 ht icsuit j a tim ease is that the 
relation is ion\titHttU h\ the natuie ot the <t)inple*\ objiet jui 
th It It IS ilsti ri i/tuf/t / ;// the iiatu t s it the u 1 itcd parts 
Dots til!', hold ociuialh ^ "s > far is I t in sts wlu'ti tlien* 
1^1 a le-l i ii»n Ixtw in two e'xisun^ thin il is dw i\ s ^re>uii<k»l 
in sol c(h n i< t< iistie t»t one'Ol both t t t'u in It nM^ he irpu* d, 
however (tji KiKstll Jouniolit ^^hi! s pfi\ vol Vlll p I , o 
( r) th it simple t( tn it ouid h ive n > n itions it ai! if iil it 1 1 
tioiiswtK jonnded in the n ituH oilh tt ims ami t that ill 
eoinpltxts lie mnli U|i of imp) tiim-. \ ictjaiils (i) it 
St t ms < \ itlt nt fi nil the c\ implc i i jx nP w ilh spati i po ilt< n 
link ) th it I simple term Mill oik ehiwi Ittuln onl> woul 1 
ow in to th it e h II lelt I slie possess in(e(>sirv oniml loi ii 
intmiti mnniKr ef lelitioiis to olhei tiini-. tfhil i >, pointsi 
dlthni..h tilt ttiin it the t xanifilt e mlel not jiossess tin 
nteessMv .^nninti fot either thin >>pitiil icIatMMH {*) 1 lit 
ttiitl isNiition is etinmonk o^aithtl i se If c\ lelciit I Ipk 
M l Ku i^h htilds th it tilt tit ni d ol xTtrnal relitim wouhl 
in\ »j\e the eoiiiplexit\ ot«vtn Vim iiifi that this is i?. imti 
wi iib\ni ti! t <1 ]) 'll » his Ohi I\}( / tht / 

Ml 7 hi p l 4 -> ) I eibni/ fonmili td the suib tlotlnnt m tii 
second [>ropositif»n f 1 hi Ifontiri t y 1 heie inu-t ht impl 
substinets -^incetluti ait ttiinpninfk 4ivin4 as his p i-. i 
for the statement that i eomptmm’i nt>tlni oi!» it ollet tio i 
ajj^rej'ate of -ainpU ehiiv^s Hut the reason ^imh is iikm 
verba) If by ‘eomjKnuui i> meant a eombinattm ol im 'h 
things whieh once existe 1 t>i even could exist sepn ett Iv d 
it IS not self ewiderit tli it tht*ie ite eoinp)uii<i 1 It'" 
"comfKMind me ails this its tiiiiponcnts rna> lujf b« » nip H 

*comp(«un<l ’ means a whole n which analysis disc ove v me { 
^hen itd'ies not follow that ‘ there- mu-^t be* smiph nb ♦ inces 
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iherr art u tl > two A'.^uniptuuis jn Leibnizs aigument 
(I) that oui ciiilvMs taji drscotci sjinpje tkmtnts, ( 2 ) tha\ 
thtiise 1 1( in< uls if discoveicd, w )ul(] be fbuhd to bt* “ mmple 
sub'tdiuvs thills tri})ableofnMl< iHiulcntcxi'jtcnci tiiounds'' 
ate to HHtify t><»lh assuiiipt’ons for (i) out analvsi^ of^ 

<,\i icMtsnttci i( u hes absoliitt 1\ sim})lc t ietnents, aud (3)tvt.ii 
if *v» As^umt that theit must b< suth, tlu> niav Ik. incapabli 
of < \).tii), otlitrwi L than as clcintnls in awholt We itc not 
i(.<(iiunt<d ufth « sistin {4 thin{.j‘' \\hich tic smipk 

It is ilw.i} j>'ssibh to abstiiU Mu tlu»u^ht i •'in.^U (juatitv^ 
(i >111 m CKistiiij, tliint, 01 1 ompl( \ ind totoiisidt i tins qu int} 
u lit W( shall in this way ariivi it a simjilc turn but not at 
a imph (.MsKjit I do not uiidiiriti tlu import met of the 
(m|iinv intori lalionsbtlwun tmns 01 tntilu ssutli.is ibs'i.ut 
|U ilities, thitii^h ni\ ^tiitial art,unRnt thus not uquiic me 
t ( UK I upi»ri It Hut it Si cnis to me th it tluic is a ttiidt nc \, 
m cli ft ndin^ till dociiiiic of cMtnial illations to t ikt siu h 
iiisti.ui i nlilit lUsU.idol txisU nl as the tiiiiiswith \v!u<h 
\\i hivi to dill ind thin to inti ipiit iMslints after thin 
lik( ri< ss 1 bus Ml Sji.iuldinjjj (y//I \t t Riahsm p 479) in 
(litinini,^ till doctiiiu of istiinal i lattons ^pves as its hi t 
uiiplii. itn>n the pioposition that b( tli a linn and a illation 
an (uii h iiit^t iblt) i li mints or t ntitiis If so then the turn 
i iniiot l md foi ail existent, for ixisti nts Jire nevei unchtu^e* 
ahh aid \ o iai as our arijuaintanei i..o«'s) ntvei elemints.^ 
Mr Ku <11 di il so lonstantK with « >neieie situations tl tt I 
doubt hi Imiu; pitpircd to utept Mi Spauldin^, s v i w* 
Soinelnut'- lulted his disiussion of i p'xiticuhr topi 
the w i\ ill w hi* h In deals with the simple things whobc 
(oiTiinp b Mini nuk<s i ‘fact, in Out Aho:o/u/^< <t the 
t xUtHiil it f t p ji )nia\ seem to suggest a similar doetiinc, 
but I do not tUml th it la has made any statement fiom whieh it 
tan lx* inteirfd It itisonh theth)pothelic.d)ultunah sim|)J^ 
constituc'uts of Kaht\ whose lelations are e*vtcrnal, then the^ 

M 

doiU me of external k lations sfiouhl be re siateel in aceordance 

with this Mew 
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IfiK DIMSION Ol' KFALITY 

1 m episttmologiCiil propositions \^hich ha\(* been » 
lormulattcl .md (kfmuUd, mu not put forwani as a 
substitute fjT «i theor) oi knowltdt^i* But tht‘) may 
s» i\(‘ to ocjjlain, and p<*rhaps to lustify, a point of vif w, 

'I hey char the ti^nmnd and on.ible us to proceed to 
the (<msKh ration of the f.utors in that first <Hvision of 
u .dity winch has bt en aln* id\ sit ^orth in outline 
1 he last point reached in thtsf pro^iositiops con 
ctriud the knowh cljje of sc If Tli< order of statc*ment 
was not iiiundcd to ])c sicjniljcant; yet it is the <ase 
that in th< j»roc(Ss of our e\pf rii nr*, outward thinj^s 
.ittain a measure* of clefiniten<*ss ind explicitness U fon* 
the conc( jition of the self is ch arlv lormed 'I his is the' 
order of knowled|4e w^e look outward tow«irds obje'cts 
before the* minel bv a refit \ elfoit turns hack upem list H 
t This rt flt'Jvion however, convinces us th.it self is ik>i 

A 

just one olycct amonp^si <jth< rs a later pnxliu i in tinv 
than many and diffituU c>f ch'scnption by the saint 
terms. We s<'e that, in nroj^msing the self, wt ue 
recognising a factor that has been present throiu'hont 
our c'xperience, and without which no experunct <it all 
^would have been possibh^ Self does not iv < d to be 
known in order that knowledge of anything c 1*^^ may be 
possible,^ at least so I have contendetl fhii it must 
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there anrl it work Its cons( ious or co^nitKc activity 
IS alwa)s recjuired in onler th tt experience may exist^ 
Perhaps then in.iv thint,s, but there tan be no 
objttts or kno\Mi things without self or -.object to 
mak( them [lossible In natun , therefore, it is prior to 
all oth<*r ob|< f ts of knowh-clgt, and its pi ice in reality 
calls for notice in the first plan 

It IS b> relic xion—by a bukward tilante^ that we 
arnvf at knpwicdi»c {or an idc i) ol ihi ^elf Hut this 
It flex knowlc dot i, onl^ ptiss 1>1( bee lust the lift ol 
self prec(‘des it m oiii immcdiitt 'xptntiut \nd it 
IS not as a nn*re thmkfT oi k i >wt r th it sell itst ll is 
cither ixpentiKcd oi known I he pioblem ol know 
It di»t has bt (n too much with us and his tendc‘d 
sometimes to ohsiuie our view ot the r< alities which 
knowlodije c.in lexeal \V<* art otcupied with the con¬ 
ditions which make it possible loi a subject to toonist 
an object and we tome to think of the sell as a me‘n 
subject of knowledtje i veil as a soit ot spectator set 
bt hind <i window, iijion whom images of things impinge 
thioi'^^h the gl iss Ol wc*gofurth(i and, with L*ibm/ 
‘ay that moiitids that is, seKt*s -have no window 
but that <aeh is a itiierotosm, a little picture ot the 
universe md that what a man sees is just this fiieii re^ 
developing into greater cltMinc*ss But it is not thus 
that self IS either experienced or known It is never 
the‘ mere subj<et ol knowkdge but alwajb active and 
acted upon i p irtilipant in the ceiursc of reahl) cieitive 
and creatc'd t i-.hione d by the* force of e ircunistane^cjkA 
moulding things a-, it works its way through them, aneP 
lee'lmg tn its own life* every emotion of the adventure. 
Not only huv^e selves windows, thcrefoie, we; may say , 
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that they have doori^, through which they go out and 
in in doily commerce with the things of nature. They 
are not unspotted by the world. There is no such thing 
os o pure ego: it is simpl) on abstract coiKeptiop of 
the centre of exp^rii nee; and the centre is pi'rpetually 
fathering new experiencfs. which <. xpands the cir4::um- 
ference. In perception fd<.i and sciemeo, As well as in 
emotion desire .mcl \olition, it dues not merely mirror 
lh( world, it adds also to its own life, and giv(‘S ful- 
luss and precision to the ego of t‘\perience. 

The naiuK of this empirical self undergoes con- 
Uiiuous inodilicaliun as Irtish lactors are addisl to it, 
and oihf r iletails txcoine blurred oi tall away , its piTi- 
pluT) is comiiuiilly ixp.uidmg and being defined, 
litiein anitv is aK\a)s incoinph t(‘ though it is always 
being sought. I'ln triu indiv idu<ility ol the s<*lf does 
not lest 'ijKjn tin n st‘mb},inc( or other relations be¬ 
tween Its su((( ssive states as latt'> ot mind, the resimi- 
Jdance of ont mmd to anotlu i may be never .so great, 
but thrit h.is no eifeti on the eonsi. lousness whith esich 
man has of his own idimtity his individuahtv'is rooted 
in the common untre of iderenct in all his .states of 
mind* th<*y an* experienced and recognised as his 
ns one in spite of their diifc rentes. The feeling of 
pleasure or disph'osure is I believe, tHe e*xp( rience 
^which biings home to a in.in most convincingly the 
identity of the .sedf as a continuous life*. This exjx* 
rience compels him to a subjectivity of atlitudi winch 

' “A subiect without f'-eling would ran* nothinjc for it‘-( If or .iny- 
thing eUe--buch a ^object v-ould haye no existence for us< Jl would 
not strictly exibt at aroco, 71 he Great Irifblenn trartsL, 

I> 97 
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ho cannot lonfus^’ with the experience of any <me else. 
W<* can almost imajjine that an intdlijjence without 
pleasur<- or j riin might conliise his own thoughts or* 
ideas,with another’s. liut phasure and p.iin make him 
feel himself an imlividiial di'^tinct from all others, whose 
fe<*lii)gs may in(l(‘cd, as we put it. be shared after a 
fashion, but still remain unmistak.ibly his own. Jo) 
and sorn>w t<ill iorth the sense of id(‘ntit\ ami le-avi 
no room for doubt that each hi^ his own individua] 
point of vi<‘v\. 

Herein lies the difference b<*tw<en ih( s(‘lf any 
self and a thing. A thing i*> appr**hended b\ us as a 
m«‘re object an obj(‘('t which is not also a subject, at 
le.isl So far ,1'. our knowletlge of it goes We can find 
no iniUT unity in a tiling, siu Ii ih.it all its < hanging 
striles have ,i refenuicc* to some central point which 
.iHirnii its imli\iduality. On what gnmnds, then, do 
we speak of tin* indi\ idn dit) ol a tiling^ Wo ascribe* 
individuality to some* artiluial [iroduct—a statue,, foi; 
histviiue which has b(*en shajxvl by tin* hand of man 
into unity and m which we can recognise th<‘ purpose 
ol a inintl < )i we may atiribuu it to some object 
vvhiHi stands out in the tl<]<l of peia<‘j)iion with .i pai 
Itculaiity which engrosses the attention or w’hich makes 
it resemble a human jiroduct to the boulder, for m- 
stanct, v\huh the storms of an earlitu* age ha\c loft 
standing on t'n bare moor. Ikit wo seek it in vain in 
tli(* block ol unh<’s\'n m.irlde as it lay in tin* quarry 
b<’foro it hail lx en touched by pick or chistd. Thms 
allow ourselves to treat anything as an individual which 
will serve oui^^iurpoM: as such, or which stands out 
dlstinctlv from the midst of a fainter context; and we 
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may cease to regard* it as an individoal v^hen the ])nr 

• pose no longer serves, or when its dislinc tncss h.is 
faded. Here thetefore individuality does not i)elong to 
the external thing in its own right, hut eithtu* is con- 

^ ferred ujxni it by miml'Or marks (Mily a superior degree* 
of distinctness in Some part of th(M)bj^‘Ctive continuum 

If individuality is to mean something more than 
this there are cfrily two wa).s in \\hich it can lx* found 
in m iteruii things. It must be sought either in tin* 
smallest parts of which things consist or in the largest 
whole to which they belong. And neiih<'r way leads t(» 
an\ tertain usuit "I'lie atoms, which for long seemed 
Jo the ph).si( il pliilosophtT to b( tlu ullimati* uml in¬ 
divisible constiui(*nts of lln* maoiud universe, have 
vieldf d to schmtilir anal\sis and proved th<‘mst‘lv(‘s no 
true individuals, nor is then an\ grouml for Ix'lieving 
that the ck v irons of [»r<*sent tin or) represent tile liinil 
rt‘su!t of ail future analvsis Xnd our scan h for the 
‘ to’nj>Iete whole of the ph) si( al universe, c(juall) with 
our Si arch lor its sm«dlest parts, skeins tg le.id into the 
intinit(' Wr ma\ inde< <l sav that th(* (possibly) lu- 
finit(‘lv small atom or electron is an individual, or tli.it 
.the* (possibl)) intiniie material world-whole is an indi 
vidvial. Hut both the infinitesimal uiyt and the coin 
pleto or infinite whole are speculative con'^tructions nj 
our own, t.nd neither of them enters int<) our f*\p< riem < 
Mn the object as objc‘ct - th< objcict which is not al >o 

* subject - -no individuality of its own can lie fcxnul, ilion, li 
an idea may be fc^rmed of a hypothetical indiv idtialii) 

J at the limits of experience. 

The,common-sense view of the external woild re 
gards it as consisting of a number of thintrs. distinct 
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from oii<‘ iDothi r, hui donnect^ d togi th< r by a variety 
of relations. I his view—wi now see rf(|uires motli- 
fication in its foiindaiion Not onl> h th( distinctness 
of thj^nj;^ from tliiiiL; intornph te, but, such 4s it is It is 
dm Mthir to the comparative distinctness of ctrtiin 
pails of I continuous field, or else it is relative to the 
jnf( rests of tin persons who peridve and handle the 
thiiii^s \p,iit bom this, thr n is no dharhnt of dis- 
nntiion betwiin thintj artd ihin^ or Ik tut in oni thim; 
and till n St of tht materia! whole Such distinition 
IS the ri IS IS a mattei of dcf^n e and altogi tht r without 
tint piieisi disuiniiu.ition wliuh maiks oft out ron- 
,< KMis St If fioin inothei conscious self md ^ivis u i 
[Kisiliou of its own within the universe 

l*h)si(al or matttial scit nt t i» not eonceriud with 
ill it-.ubic < tiv < unit\ v\ hit h distini^uislic s eons( lous c \- 
pcutntc .ind this is thi rt-ason uh} it iitvir ri.uhes 
llu init individual Indcetl, its nioptr eonccin is not 
with tin individu.il at ill but as his be in aliiMiij 
^lioun, with the univii^sal tin law Whither it 
fi'llovvs till pith of .inal)sis or tliat of sjiuhtsis its 
Mill rist IS .llu i\ > in the i^i nt lal ptincipli's which it ina) 
suiiiid iM tininulat 111^4 not in tht jMrticular thintjst 
whieli lontiim a,nd illusti.iti llu se piuicipli s Its own 
cffirr lilt r < omph Unless docs houever, hi spite of its^ 
preft r< im for the univi isal forte it to take acc<»unt of 
tile individiul or to offer some t \planation of it Hul^ 
the individual self .ilwavs rtMnains a puzzle or a stum 
bluu; bloi k something that is never e\pl lined, or at 
most is explained awa) As has l^etn reniarkt'd, for 
ph>sieal seitnc^ and for the philoiOph) ^founded upoitN 
n spiiitiial unities are simpl> interpolations in the'text 
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of r<‘alu\ Sci(*nce m.i\ show how thoconc<‘|)tionsha\e 
arisen hut from the true text ol tlu book of nature, as 
< (llted In naturalism, the) are e\pun^t*tl. 

, It may appear perhajis *is li, when we start from an 
opposite pr>int of view «incl reio^nise from the outsc't 
the suhiertive unit) of ( xpenence, ti ct»rrespondiny[ 
fliacllock will b( HMched The tasi has, indeed, often 
he( n put in this wa) Start with material things, and 
Nou m.i) nach a prolt ssedh complete .iccount of th<‘ 
iinivf isf, \ ct om in whiih mind oi ‘‘ubject h.is no plate. 
'I akt \our st.ind at the point ol (trl.iinty which your 
own coiiM lousiuss it\eals. anti al th<* <*nd of )our 
MUjun\ as .It ih( bt ^inning \ou will h.ivt U) recognise 
that all tin ohji t ts of )our knnwkdgt “all th< choir 
ot h(a\tn ind fuiniuin of tin t iitlv are at bottom 
onK im lUal modifKati^JUs 1 h« sp/(ir< of Sub|ecti\e 
Idi.dism, It IS tint has had its «( it \« r) near the ch sk 
of main philosoplnis, and somtnnus m«ide them wnle 
«is li tin \ wtie disembodnd souls liut, in so <loing, 
tin \ h<i\' misintf ipr(*tt*d the f.itts vvhith tin) t \jj( 
in lued and on which tin ir tluoin s wc re based What 
w< an conscious of is n<*vci lh< mere or pure subject 
ft .ilwa)s includes something r)b|<cti\e and oiluT tb.m 
the subject The passage between subjergand object 
’ is not blocked in this chrertion 'Fhcrc is no object (ai 
hast within the sph< n of our knowledge, the spin if 
* in which all the science's are included) witlioui a sub 
ji*ct And the subject is n(\fr al least never known 
or cxjkTienced—without an object. Our conscious life 
has Its being in traffic wnth objects; and this tr.ifiK is 

Ihlthey, ‘VVe-'cn dir i’hilobOphic,' Kultur d(T 
jwrt 1, div p 5 c^ 

' s c; i. !c 
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not coj^nitivo merely but jjractical also. Knowledge is* 
only one feature of those objective dealings with things 
in which our life consists. 

4 

b'rom th(‘ first, therefore, self is known as in coni- 
men;<i w'ith an environment which is other than it; and 
this environment both gives opportunity for its life and . 
also serves to limit its activities. Although an other, 
the environment is nece.ssary for the realisation of the 
self, h'urther, a portion of this environment tunciions 
as its body, is us(td as the e.xpression of its thoughts 
and desires, and forms the medium of its communica¬ 
tion with tile world beyond. .Xlthough the body is 
indissolubly connected with the e.\tra-(jrganic world, so 
that ther(! is a constant passage of material from one to 
the other, the fin'mer posses,ses .in individuality whicli 
the latter does not manifest: and it owes this indivi¬ 
duality to its being the direct e.\[»re.ssion of the lift; of 
the subject or iniml, 'Thus men recogni.se each other’s 
embodiment : other selves .ire not scattered aliout, 
vaguely in the material universe, without any marks to 
disliugui.sh them; the primitive animism which sees 
mind in every physical object is soon tliscardtal; and 
we are seldom mistaken in the external in>pearance oT 
another self. In this way, also, individuality isa.scrilied 
to other bodies- to animals ami plants—which exhibit - 
the signs of life, although on a lower level than that of. 
human consciousness. It is not because of their t*xternal ' 
finish, but because that finish Is the sign of an inner 
life, that v\e treat them as beings with an existence for 
themselves, anti therefore a.s quasi selves. 

There is still another aspect ot- the relation between , 
self and environment which calls for attention. Partly. 
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in imitation of the t‘n\ ironment. jurtly in conlrasi with 
it, tin* umtonts of tho inntT lift* an* forinotl, anti distin 
f^uisht*(] from tin* outer world, 'i'h** inner worhl the 
world ol thoughts, memories, <lt‘sires, and idt*als—serv'es 
as a mirntr of tht* external world, .is an earnest of its 
.possibilities, as a st.indard lor it. ami a.sa guide 

for our own n-actions upon it. It enables us also to 
form the eonct'piion ot oth<*r <*xistents which hav<* not 
th* d<‘tmitt‘ matt n.il (‘inbodimeiu of inthvidiM) finite 
selves. The social consciousness ,is a factor in ttxjien- 
ence tloes not arist* from these tonc«*pLions‘ but in them 
wt* nifiN set* tin* origin of the con(e()titm t>f socit't) a 
distinct ob)(‘ct d'o socielie>> or groups of men w't* assign 
an e\islt*ijc(* whicli is not the s.um* ,is the exist{‘iice 
oi th(‘ir iiulividual constituents .iml'thus we ct>ine to 
spe.ik wluther mt'laphorit all) orhttTallv, at least in 
l<*lligil)l\ ot .1 geiier.il will or tin* sot ia) mind. 

fhe fort'going consider.itions h-ad us .to inakt* c<*r- 
tain motlilications in that first di\ ision of exislents with 
which we stalled. The di\ision into things ami jiersons 
siiggi^sts a (orresptmdenci* betwta n the iwt^ members 
wluLh We ha\e ntjt been able it) \«nf\. Tht* grouml 
of im ap[)ar(*nt tluahsin is in trie imd(*r}\ing subject- 
object relation, but that does lun justify a separation of 
the subject-w'orld fr<»m the t)lijt t t-w'orhl and an asser 
iion of parallelism or other t.t)iT(*spt)n(h*nc<* betwf** ii 
them. \\h* have mi (*xp<*riencv til tine withtnit the otle i 
ami tht* 4)nl) iiidivitlualising f.ictor w'hich we havt* it. t n 
abl t* to fintl in e.xperience lies in the subject. '\ hm w( 
hav<‘: (i) Selves, which possess or accrijf a lu.m rial 
einboiJiment, an inner life, and a social place and lunc- 
tion —to the lar^t of which, in particular, is due their 

15 2 
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description as [»cTscjns; (2) Similar unities, on an inferior 
level, arr f<iiinti throughout the organic world: their 
inner life, so far as we can form an estimate of it, - 
though it is always markedly below the human in unity 
and independence, varies indefuiitely from the point 
nearest llu* human down to tin* point at which it is 
almost impossible to speak <»f each member as having 
a life of its own. I'heir sociality may be at a minimum 
t>r it may be so developed as to obscure all indivi¬ 
duality. riu* mor(‘ nf;arly lh(‘y resemble man in bodily 
<»rganisation and in behaviour the more clearly do w'e 
recognise that they canndt be regardeil simph" as things. 

The absence of this organisatit)n and of any didiniie 
distinction of thing from thing in the itiorganic wi.)rld 
makes us hesitate to assign inner life to that rttgioiii 
after the fashion fif hylozoist aiul panpsychic specula¬ 
tion. .And a similar but oj>posite reas(m—the* al)seuce 
of material embodiment is {.me of the reasons whic h 


make us lu'sitale to speak of the social miud or geru'ral 
will as an i*\istent, There remains (3) the la.-gion of 
material things, which we class as exisKmt, bi^l the 


constituents of which are without the individuality that 
characterises persons and tjuasi-persons. I'lu; dis¬ 
tinction of thing from thing is largfdy our distinction, 
iin])Osed lor our purposes or as a record of our im¬ 
pressions. upon a material whose own ord<;r shows 
tlifferences. indeed, both in quality and in (ju.mtity, but 
each portion of which merges in its neighbour. 1-Cven 


the animate body, regarded as rnerelv 


material, retains 


no permanent distinction from its environment. Its 


individuality is vine to the life or mind expresse4 
through it. 
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When we turn to the ne.^t division of reality---the 
sphere of relations—we seem to p^ss into an entirely 
different domain. Relations are recognised as abstract 
"and universal, not concrete and individual likfi the 
members of the preceding grou]). They shart/ the fate 
of Liniversals'—beconiing a subject of controversy which 
often a[>pears unrearl. Hy one type of idealism—which 
may be called the Platonic—a higher kind of reality is 
ascribed to them than any that belongs to particular 
things. Accr)rding to anf)lher type of idealism, which 
owes its currency to Kant, they an' regarded as super- 
added by the subJ('Ct (d knowledge to a [)re-existing 
formless material. Against both tlu\se views I seek to 
maintaiit the thesis that ndations belong to reality as 
much as things do -and to the same twisting reality. 

I'he universal, sueh as man. [)lanet, or the like, has 
not an exist<*nce sejKiraic from all the particular in 
stances of it from all rntm or all planets, for example; 
its existence is /// rc, in each of l 1 u‘ jtarticulars. This 
much may be taken for granteil here, as indt'.ed lh(‘ 
dt)ctrine uiulerlies all that has be‘en said previously. 
"Now relations are in exactlv the .same case. Th(; rela- 
tion expnis.sed in the law of gravitation, for example, 
is a universal, and as such tlotis not possess a .separate 
existence apart from ^actual attracting bodies, (jiven 
anv two bodies at aiiv time, wi* dtTine their tendenc\' 
to apprr)ach one another in accordance with this f(»r- 
mula. Here then we have a staieinent about an actual 
j>resent relation, defined no doubt by universaK as 
all individual cases and things are—but descriptive of 
an actual situation. The law of gravitation is'simjdy a 
general formula which describes a relation which holds 
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in this case an<l in all other cases of two material bodies 

V. 

in spac(;. VVhcai we discuss the reality of relations, w hat 
we ar(‘ of is not the reality of the j>x*.neral for¬ 

mula, but th(' reality of the relation as it is in this and’ 
other particular cases. Just in the same wa}' when wx* 
say ‘ man is mortal ’ \vt; do not mean that the concept 
man dies, but that all indiviilnal men ilie owing to their 
nature as imm. The universal relation tnay thus have 
< xistence in nims in the same way as the univ(*rsal 
species or genus has- - provided, of course, w^e have 
grounds fr)r ass(;rting that particular instances of the 
relation in cpiestitjn are actuall)- found. 

If we take things as they are pre?>ented in our e.\- 
j»erienctt we hnd that it is impossible to conceive them 

without the relations in wdiich they stand to one another. 

✓ 

Apart from lhe.se relations the things could not be* said 

to < xi.st. Even supposing the s[)e*ctator himself could 

be unaffectetl by the abrogation of the ‘laws of nature,’ 

there would fn* no nature for him to observe. Let us 

imagine for a mom<.*nt that physical relations were 

ab.srju that there were no attraction of one bodi\ for 
* ^ 

another, no coht'sion between the particles of a body,^ 
iK^ law or princij)le of combination of atoms into a mole- 
cub:, and no relation of its constituents determining 
the comparative permanence of the atom. In such a 
case tht re would be n<.) jxTCeptiblc or knowabki world. 
Further, we should have to tleny to things any spatial 
relations to one another and any succession or sinuil- 
tanefty in time*. Woukl there be any meaning in saying 
that things, or the world, still existed.^ I'his ultra- 
Kantiair‘thing-in-its(rlf ’ wx>uld be unintelligible iii any 
fashion: not c»n]y the forms of perception but the cate- 
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gorifs also would be inapplicable to it; it c;ould not bo 
thought in ah\\vay. A material thing is inconcoivablo 
and impossible apart from relations. Relations are at- 
oordinglv as nea'ssar) to lh(‘ existence of things, as 
things an* to the e\islc*nce of relations. Both are re 
fjiiinsl in the constilulion of the real. Th<* distinction 
ot relations Irom things i-> due to our <uialysis, not to 
an actual sejiaration between them. It is true that con- 
I rete things lUriy remain comj>ar4iti\ t ly uncliang<‘d whihi 
tfrt.iin r(*lations an' altered, but the rel.ilions cannot 
bt eniin 1\ reinoN ed and the things i< m.iln. 

It is tcjiialh true that relations lu (‘d things for their 
validii). It is e.is) to ser* llnit tin ‘laws of nature,’ for 
iiistancr*, wouUl be without imailing apart from a nalun* 
whost laws the\ .ire. Hut it m.i} not be so obvious 
that th(* same holds when the things related do not 
themselve.s exist. Kf'lations ma\ connect terms w’hich 
do not den(»te exist'iig objeits ,md jna\ lielong to any 
( oiH i i\abU‘ *imjv< rse of discoiirsi. As alread)' shown 
tin se terms to whi(h wt* .is( rilx* b(‘ing oiil) l>ut not 
exisK'iicc. ha\e bee n fr>rmed b\ abstraction from objects 
ol (onrrc'tr r*xp(‘ri(Mice but considered apart from 
their contest in rrxilitv. Fo tix liiese .ibstrartions and 
f.icilit.ite our thinking about them is tlie chief functinn 
of s)mboIs. The symliol itself (wiu*ther it stand for an 
• xisient or in abstraction) is ilsr-lfan existing object 
a piciun* or a sound , but its v isible or audible* charac tf i 
do< s iiMi concern us. onl\ its meaning. And the meaning 
ol .1 symbol (that is, of those symbols which stand fur 
a term nor for an operation) m.iy be* a matc*ri<il • \i^t( nt 
or body, or a spiritual existent or mind, or i'merely 

' ('p al)o\t, pp 213 f 
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fictional or imaginary object, or a quality or any cha¬ 
racteristic abstracted from one of thejie.* It is t\ot to 
signify al)sLraction.s only that sy mbols are us(i(l. Without 
the use of symbols we should have only the most ele¬ 
mentary ‘knowledge about’ objects. The appia^lumsion 
of relations of every kiful, exc:«ipt in its rudiments, is 
throughout dependent on the use of symbols, Rut ih(' 
relations cognised hold not bt‘t\ve<m the s)'mbols, but 
between tin* meanings for which these symbols staiul. 
I'he meaning of a symbol usetl in a [)roposition is the 
obj(‘ct which it signilies, and the meaning of the [)ro- 
position lies in its application to the. objt.'cts of which 
the terms an* symbols. The symliol itself is arbitrary, 
a(re])t(‘d from tradition or selected for its convenience 
in manipulation, d'lie thing signified must lie known 
otherwi.se, either by direct (experience, or indirectly by 
some inference from or rehnemeni of expt'.rience. Sym¬ 
bolical knowl(‘dge, accordingly, and in general all rela 
tional kimwledge, will be found to n*sl ultimately upon 
a basis of immediate, or what la'ihni/ called intuitive, 
knowledge. 

But although tht; ultimate l;asis of all knowledge 
may be the same, naniel), immtxliate experience, its 
objeetix e reference may vary from the concrete facts of, 
existence to ilu* limits of [lossible abstraction. At the 
.same lime, ilie use of the same sort of symbols, what¬ 
ever the objects s\mbolised may be, tends to hide the 
diffi^rence betweeMi these olijects according as they are 
existentsor h.ive merely th.it degree ot being which wd 
can ascrilie lo absir.ictions. But, however different 
be the universes ot discourse in vvhicli the objects have 
their being, the relation always belongs to the same 
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universe as its ^rms: if the terms are existents. then 
the relation 'is an existinj^ relauon : if the terms an* 
beiints onlv, then the relations beloniif to the .sain(M>rder 
of being. In neither case coiiUl the relations subsist by 
tluimselvcs without the terms. 


I have spoken of values as a third division of reality; 
and tht! classification may s<*em to stand in need of dt:- 
fence. It is not necessary to repiMt what has been said 
already regarding the ol)jectivity of value. But the 
[jrejudict* as to the subjectivity and relativity of v.iha* 
dies hard, and this chiefly from an ambiguity in the 
terms, 'fhere is a sense in which wdue may be c.dled 
both sul)jective and relativi* without thrt)vving doubt' 
upon its objectivity or evtm reality. It is subjective in 
the sense that it belongs m subjects, that is, selves or 
conscious persons : it is not sui)j(‘( iive, if by that is 
meant sointtihing due to ilu; mental faculty of the ol)- 
server who a[)preciates it. In this latter sense also it is 
not relative; but we need not dc.nv it that name if all 
that is meant is that x aliu* is not found out of ntlation 
t(i persons. Indeed, .the argum<-nt (d' this lecture has 
led us to expect relaiedness everywlntre within reality, 
instead of regarding it as an evidenci; of unreality. 

Values are indeed similar to relations : as the latter 
are found in rebus, .so the formt:r are always manifest--d 
lu personis, Fhere is also a further correspondenc*-. 
Among relations we distinguished tho.se cases in 
which the terms are abstnact entities from the relations 
between concrete things. In the same w'ay, there are 
certain formal propositions about value, amonf^st which, 
for e.xample, Sidgwick’.s ‘ Axioms of the f’ractical 
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Reason ’ nii^c^ht l)(‘ counted, which may^be di.siin^uished 
from ther [)ro|)ositinns* with ‘ good ’ as thVir predicate, 
which ajfirm the goodness of [icrsons in concrete situa- 
tirnis. Ihii the.re,‘al difficulty of m)' position lies l>ehind 
this. Let us admit (it may be said) that the value 
actually realised by persons may fairly be*reckoned as 
}»arr of reality. Yet this is only a small part of the 
vahif- about w'hich we sp<*ak. f-ven of the vahu^ which 
we s('ek tr> realis(\ I’he latter is at best luH y<‘t real ; 
.It worst it will nc'Ver Ix' real. Taking it at its best 
oven, we caniKJt at pn-sent count it,as a part of reality. 

I'he obj(u:tioti seems conclusive. It would be con¬ 
clusive* if it wen* allowable t(.> cut a cros-. section in 
n*aliiy as it is known to us at the [>n..sent moment aiui 
to t.ike that cross .section as n.*preS(MUalive of the whole. 
I he objection can’ be overcome ■ or, at lt*ast, its etige 
m.iy l)(* turned by showing that this proc(*dure is 
illegitima.ie, and that persons cann(»t be undersKxxl by 
what th«*y. hav<‘ aclnev(*d at an\ given monK'in : that 
tiuur nature is lobe reali.sersot value. 

d'he p<;rsc>n cannot be judged mt*rely by liis achieve¬ 
ments at a given moment. VVe must lake account of 
what h<- is and ran be as well as of w'hat he does. Why 
d(H*s he approve the goodness of others or blame his 
own deficiencies.^ It is because his consciousness, hi.s 
natun*. is in sympathy with the value which he .st*e.s. 
even when he fails u> reach it hims(*lf. It is the auima 
naiura/iit'f moraiis that .sj)eaks. I le recc^gnises that he 
has failed to ' lx* him.seU'—liis better or moral self. 
He has affinils with the ideals which he approves even 
wdien he'fails to follow them ; the values are his values, 
and have, their root in the nature which he shares with 
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his social cnviroliment. After what has been alreatly 
said, it is perl1a[)s unnecessary to iirj^e this point further. 
Hut the view here stated concernini; value ;4enerally 
may be illustrated by a referenc<* to Plato’s tcachini; 
reL;ardinj.j the relation of tht^ miml to truth. For Plato 
truth is not merely a property of scnne })rop()sitions, it 
is a value: and jdiilosophy is not merely a manner of 
thinkini^, it is a way of life. 11 is tk^scription of the 
philosopher is accordingly connected with the literal 
meaning of the word philosof)h\'. It is not wisdom that 
the word signifies, but the love of wisdom*. And in the 
lover Plato finds the analogue of tlnr jihilosopher: th(^ 
soul of a phiIoso[)her guileless and true (he says) is as 
the soul of a lovtT'Phe lover who follows and worshijis 
beauty is alr<‘ady on thejiath which leads to philosophy. 
“ 'rile true order of going...is to use the beauties of 
earth as stejis ” towards celestial beauty: going thus 
“ from fair forms to fair practices, and from fair practices 
to fai^ notions, until from fair notions he arrives at lh(^ 
notion of absolute beautv, and at last know's what the 


essence of beauty is ’.” 

And as love, if it have its way, lands one in phiki- 

<ophy, so the [)hi]f>sopher also displays all the k-atures 

(»f love. For Love, as the mvih has it, is half divini* and 

* ** 

half human, the ofifs}>ring of Plenty and Poverty : “ 1 le 

is always poor and anything but tender and fair, as the 

many imagine him ; and he is hard-featured and sejualid, 

and has no shoes nor a house to dwell in. [Hull he is 

bold, enterprising, and strong, a hunter of men, alwai s 

weaving .some intrigue or other, keen in the pursuit of 
♦ 

‘ Phaedrus^ 278 n. * J/dd., 249 a. 

2ii r. (Jowelt’s tranil.) * 
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wisdom, .'iiid never wantinj^ resources: a philosopher ai 
all times, lerrihh; as an enchanter, sorcerer, sophist*.” 
l ie shares th(^ characters of hoth his parents, allied to 
the and yet amonj^ the poonist of the poor. No 
jyod or wise man is a seeker after wisdom : he does not, 
net*(l to seek for that which he has already <j^nt. And 
the ii^norant and foolish do not seek wisdom, for they 
do not feel the want of it. 'I hus the philosopher is in 
a jnean betwixt two, just as Love was born of opposites, 
“ VViMlom is a most beautiful thinti, and love is of the 
beautiful : and tlunatfore Love is alsr» a j)liilosopher or 
lover of wisdom, and beini4‘ a lo\er of wisdom is in a 
mean betwixt the wise and the ii^norant. And this 
a^ain is a (jualily which Love inherits from his parents; 
lor his fathei^ is wealthy anti wise, and his mother [X)or 
and Idolish'.” 

The most essential [)oint In this description so it 
seems to me is not thtj fervour, tlu^ passimi. the dis- 
int(‘rt‘stetlness w'ith which the seek(T follows truth’as the 
lo\<;r })ursues his f)bject. IJndoulittrdly that is a n^al 
eharaeleristie. I’lato holds that to tlu: philosopher, as 
to tht' lover, all things pale in importanee in comparison 
w'ith one: tlu; world is nauiiht until he posse.sses tiu* 
object (W hi^ st'arch. But this fervtnir and disinterested¬ 
ness spriiiL^ from a tleeper source. What is it that causes 
the resiles •. e.iijerness of the lover ? I^lato’s invtholouv 
i.s bold t'noui;h to answ'er. It is because the object 
which he .seeks w,is once part of liimself. till a jealous 
ood divided thmu, and therefore he cannot rest until he 
has regained what i.s akin to him by nature. And thi.s 
is the poetical rendering of the answer to the other 
^ ' SympOiium^ -o,? n. ” 'Ibid,^ ^04 r. 
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(jufistion. When we ask. What Js it that impels the 
philosopher to his unresting search for truth ? the reply 
must be. Hecause there is a natural athnity betw'oen his 
mind and the truth which he seeks. He is not yet wise, 
for truth has to be sought; he can never become com¬ 
pletely wise, for there are hindrances to the full view' of 
truth which mortal nature can never finally overcome. 
But he is not altogether ignorant: if he w'ere he would 
havc^ no impulse tt) philosophy ; he can recognise the 
truth when he s(*i,‘s it and h(^ is unsaiislied in its absence ; 
and this shows that his mind is allied to truth and has 
kinship with it. 'fherefore the philosopher does not 
!ieed to wait for truth to come to him fnjrn the outside. 
Me is himself active in its riursuii, driven onwards bv 
.in im])uls<* which is of identical nature wath the goal 
towards wliich he presst*s. 

(.'onveyed in poetical and mythical imagery, and 

sometimes onlv half nna'aled fiv it, this is the dumi- 
» •* 

n.'iting feature, in IMato s (l('scrij>tion of the philosopher. 
In his speculative acti^■it)• tin* philosopher is seeking to 
realise his own inmost nature; truth is not something 
imposetl n[)on him from without: it is his own reason 
made manife.^t. Philosophy is not a passive receptive 
altitude : it is a fife, an activ(' process in which the s(»ul 
realises what is akin to its own nature - the vision (»f 
truth and reality. 

There is of course another view than this, and one 
op{)osed to the Platonic. It has been held that in know¬ 
ledge the mind is purely receptive or passive, and truth 
lias begn regarded as merely a mirroring of an order 
of nature w'hich is altogether external to it. B.icon gave 
expre.ssk>n to a doctrine of this sort in his famous 
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aphorism that into the kingdom of natun; as into the 
^king(.lom ol i;Tace entrance can only l)e obtained 
persoHU utfa}iiis\ The |)hiioso[)her, he thinks, must 
sin)()I)' Uciii and watch for nature’s teachiiijLj, and to at 
he must submit his mind. It is true that by this sub¬ 
mission he may be able in a measure to reverse the 
relation and become nature’s master. But his mastery 
ex((‘inls only to a certain manijjulation of nature’s forces 
wlierei^y they may be utilised for works ol practical 
advantage. I^'or practical [nirposes he se(‘ks control ; 
but of his philosophical attitude submis.sion is tlte key¬ 
noter. riie creative function of the mind, which Plato 
enforces, is ignored or cleniird by Bacon. lie mistrusts 
the mind left^to its(*lf. and forhals an\' anticipation oi 

Iwen lor the purposes of scieniitic enquiry, this 
doctrine* is tt)o narrow. Without the creative function 
of scientific imagination, the world would ha\<‘ had no 
Newton or Darwin, no Bacon e\en. l^'rom a widt‘r 
j)oint of vitrw'. it is still more in.ide(|uate. Philosophv 
does not consist in a set of [)ropositions about what goes 
on outside us. It aims at an understanding of tlur whoh* 
to whi(h th<‘ philosopher himself belongs. In so far as 
he rtMi.'hes this understanding he realises a value wiiich 
he recognises as the ci.»mpletion of his ow n nature as a 
seeker aftt r truth. Truth is a value as vv(dl as beauty 
and gooilne‘>s ; ajid in tin; whole of Plato's thinking it 
is treated as such. The validity of this j>oint of view is 

c 

’ Xfttmm i, fiS 

- Some, parts of tlir pieceding discus^4ion are taken from an 
aniclt; on' i'ho l'hih»'.ophicai Altitude,’ Inifriuitumal Journal op 
Eihic^, vol. XX (joio), pp. 15.MS. 
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still more apparent when gbodnes.s, or moral value, is 
in question ; for the good is recognised as having a * 
claim upon our allegiance: as requiring a doing which 
moukls our being, making it a nMlisation of the ideal. 
It is im[)ossibIc to look u[)on this as some thinkers 
have' looked ui>oii knowledge as jnerely the imitation 
of an external order. It is ratlier a growing up into the 
maturity of one's nature. 

Mere things if we w'ere to think of them alone 
apart from their pl.ice in the whole would be seen by 
us as simjdy a succession of changing events ; a larger 
view might coiivincii us of dc'linite tlirections in this 
succession towards increased diltereniiation and inte¬ 
gration. Hui. apart from the idea oi purpose which the 
thinker brings to bear'upon lIumu. piere would be no 
notion of devel(>[)inent in nature as distinct from regular 
change. It is impossible to think ot persons in this way. 
'They are e.ver seekers, striving tor a good which they 
conceive in different ways, but of which they never lose 
siglit entirely and which guide's their sejarch, I'hey do 
not recognise tlie mf;re j)resent as (‘xpressing tlieir true 
nature, lor they are always straining beyond the present 
after a goal. If voii ma)' not call a man happy except 
' in a completed life, it •is eejually true that you cannot 
tell what a man is except his life b»* (.omplete—cornplel'*, 
not as it is ended by the accident of death, hut, as it 
never is completed, by Uk* realisation of its pur[>ose or 
ideal. Accordingly, we do not get an adeejuaU' unde r 
standing of the world -which is a world of persons if 
we judge it simply by its manifestations at an) given 
moment or for some limited perked of its Krinporai ex¬ 
istence. Persons refu.se to have their nature f stimaled 
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l)y time, for it is deeper than the time in which it is 
^manifested. W(j have to take into account what at any 
monu'iii is only an ideal, if tlu.re is ground for regarding 
the re;disation of that ideal as the completion of person¬ 
ality. Ideals, accordingly, may he. held to belong to 
reality as nnich as do the persons whom they express; 
and the problem of understanding reality involves the 
problem of interpreting these ideals and .'Assigning to 
them their apf)ro[>riate plac<*. 

To sum up. In .saying that mooil values belong to 
the naturf‘ of rt'ality, two things are implit'd In tht* 
lirst plaet', the stateiiK'iil implies an objettivits' which 
is independent of the aehi<'V<Mn<jus of persons in inform¬ 
ing their lives with the.se valiM-s.and is even inde])(‘n(k;nt 
of th(*ir r(*cognising their y:ilidit\. Whether \v(‘ are 
gui(l(‘(l by them or not, whether we acknowledg<! them 
or not, they have validity : they ought to be r)ur guides. 



inasmueh as the latter do ai lually e.x[>ress the consti¬ 
tution of reality in so far as it is mat('rial. .Moral yalut;s 
hold ft>r pr rsonal life in anotln’r way; th(^y ought to 
(Miter into it.s con.stilution wheiluM* th(;y do so or not. 
'I'heir riMiiity has thertdbre been called imperative 
reality: but the phra.s<' d(Ht.s*not (explain anything. 
What is implied so far is that the validity of moral 
values set'ing it is nt^i derived from their acceptance 
by thf‘ [lersons for whom they are valid -must have 
another soufcmm' In .somt* way it must belong to the 
system or order of the universe. I'o sec how this can 
b(^, we must look at the second implication of the state- 
menl that mural values belong to the nature of reality. 
Reality, whate\er other manifestations it may have, 
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is rnanifesttid in persons; they are part of th<‘ real 
universe.'and* they come 10 form‘ideas of moral value 
and to some extent to frame ihrir lives in accordance 
with them., 'fheir lives are continuous <;fforts towaials 
fulfihnent of a purpose or purposes ; and in their attain¬ 
ment of moral \'aliie':s the nature of fuTsons receives <ui 
e.xpression which ^rows in compIeleu<‘ss as value is 
realised. I'hat is tc^ say. the ohjective moral value is 
valid indipendently of me and rn)' will, and yet is 
somethiniL^ which satisfies my purjjose anil completes 
my nalure*. 

This second* implication of tin- statement shows us 
m.ore clearly the way in which v.iliii* l>elonf>;s to reality. 
Aecording to the former implieaiiou. the value is oh¬ 
jective. hut th(‘ kind of hein^^ which it possesses is 
conceived as sometliing ajjarl from* the e.xisting uni- 
ver.se. llui this second imj>licaiion of tht; statement 
brings out a conncAion. \ alia-s cliararterise personal 
life as completed or perfected ; ihiw an; factors in the 
fulhlmem of purpose, and purpi>se is an <*ssential trait 
of personality. It is j)ossihl(.‘ that they may never 
obtain complete realisation in lime. But, even so, they 
will express the limit towards which the nature of 
persons points and prjissos. In this way tj|;)ey belong 
to the sum total of reality as an e.xisting system. And 
this connexion re.send.»les that of law to fact in the causal 
system, wdth this difference ; that the latter relatioti is 
exhibited at each instant of time, whereas the realised 
system of values is the limit towards which pe rsonal 
life tend.s in its temporal ccnirse. 
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1 iiK atLcin|»t al a division of reality has hrou^jlu out 
ovorywhere underlying connexions. The distinct things, 
of which, at a hrst v iew, physical reality seems to be 
made up, were, found to be without definite lines of 
.se[)aration from one another. The) frirm parts within 
a whole. W'iihout the relations which connect them 
with one another and with the whole, tlujni would 
no things. The relations th('msel\es are within the 
whole; in this sense they are iiUerutil relations. And 
if llu'y appear external to particular things, that is \x> 
cause, owing to our ])ractical interests and to the limits 
of nur iinaguiation, we credit the things with a s<*[Kirate- 
ness which they do not possess. In like manner, the 
relations imf>ly things as their terms ; hert:; also there 
is no complete .separation ; and the sciences which de.il 
with relations are occupied with one factor of realit)’ 
abstracted from other ractt)rs for the jjurpose of scieai- 
tific «‘iupiir\'. Persons, indeed, hav'e an individ 
w^hich things do not possess. But their indi\ idiiality 
also is nnpt‘rf(‘Ct; it never amounts to independence, 
or comi-delf se|Riration. of one person from others or 
from things atul r<‘latioiis. For its individuality the 
self stands in need of objects and their relations and of 
ot her selves. It is a growth, never a complete or finished 
entity; and its growth is determined and furthered by 
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ideals or values which the self rexognises as its owu 
and yet as transcending its achit:venient. I'he^e values, 
therefore, also belong to reality, but not as something 
unconnected with the persons by whom they are to hv 
brought into actual existence. 

We are thus driven to the Lonclusion that the in 
d(!pendi*nce which the special sciences ascril)e or seem 
to ascribe to things, to relations, and to piTSons also, 
is a methodical convention which doe.s not corfespoml 
exactly with nsility. Wt' cannot know a thing as it is 
if we know it qnly by itself. What do they know of 
anything who only that thing know,? The particular 
oljject- whtaher individual (‘xisleiu or ndation is but 
part of the* whole ; and ilierr is a nidical vice in any 
app.irent knowledge of it which do**;; not allow for its 
connecit^dness with the whoh:. Vet. 11 may Imj urged, 
how can we know the whole;, or even approach a know¬ 
ledge of it, exce-pt b)' the obvious proc(;ss of jiiexing on 
to one another, bit by bit. our cogtiltioiis ot the parts ? 
II. <.>11 the one; hand, knowledge ol the- parts s(;ems to 
nsjuire* knowledge^ of the \\holc. is it ne)t e;(pially or 
still me)r(; e>bvie>us, on the* other hand, that knowledge 
of the whole must be made up of knowledge of ila* 
parts ? I'o this question attention should be J^iven he‘re-, 
because its solution bears upon everything that follenvs. 

Scientilic investigation prexeeds l)y the dual j)n)cess 
of analvsis and svnthe^sis. .Since the davs of 
this has been the establishe*d and rece3gnise;d iivtliod. 
And of the two .processes aiialysis is the; more; hmda 
mental. We tir.si analyse an objext into its rh ine-nts, 
and then re-construct it synthetically, or shew liow it" 
could be; re-constructed, out of those elements. 1 here 
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is no (loul)t that thif^ double process is essential, and 
that in many cases it is adccjiiate for science and for the 
practical j)urpo.ses which science serves. But the elusive* 
ness of the .s(;arch for ultimate elements points to the 
conclusion that there are tertain limits to its adeejuacy 
l(a' a lull understanding of what takes place. 

In tht; first i>lace. the object which we set out by 
aiialysinj^ is only an arbitrar\ whole. As a ])art (*f the 
universe it is ddermined by its position relati\ely to 
oiluT thin<^s, and it is in a process of constant change; 
ovviim to its own action and that of the environment. 

O 

Sciiaice, how'ever. })roceeds b}- liiniling its enijuiric'S, 
and scientific manipulation is larged) occupied in at¬ 
tempting to isolate the object of (lUjuiry from the 
disturbing intluen'-c* (jf surrounding forces, ami in pre- 
serciiii' constant tlie inllueiices from whicli it cannot 
be isolatf'd. Hut time and again it is found that, for a 
s<uIsiaciory ex[)lanation of the object, a widc'r view than 
Ix-foi't' must betaken of itsconnexion witli other things. 
Scientific, atlvance is tilum made by concentrating alKm- 
tiKin on minute h^atures t>f a situation which had been 
prt;viously iliscu.ssed at large. But it is also sometimes 
diu‘ to taking a stej) in the o})p()site direction .ind 
widening the .survt‘y. Fhe kilter method, for instance, 
was charai i» risti(' of the l^arwinian revolution ; it aro.se 
out of an e?u|uiry in which the changes in tli«j organi.sin 
w'ere investigated not simply by them.selxes but syste¬ 
matically in their relation to all the conditions, and to 
the changes in the coniiitions. of the environment. New 
knowlejlge oi the part, namely,* organic development, 
resulted from this knowledge of the wider whole—the 
enviroiimont and the organi.sms it contains. This new' 
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knowledge about the organism could not have hee.Ti 

obtained excef)t by means of knowledge of the environ 

ment. It may be suggested, perhaps, that in this whole 

proct.'ss, all that happens is that knowledge of one pari 

is added to knowledge of another part. Hut the two 

are investigated together, and th(‘ new part introduee<l 

- the environment is something dial contains the first 

part—the organism. It is l)y means of the wider wholi' 

that we conn* to undm'stand the more limited object. 

And there is no point at which we can draw a line and 

say, “ H(.*)a)inl this, knowledge of a wider whole will be 

of no list; in helping us to untU;rstand tht; part.” I'lie 

truer our knowledgt; of thti whole e.vtai of Reality as 

a w hole th<‘ more atlequale, cdvri^ paribus, will be our 

understanding of any of its parts. , 

In the secontl place, owing to the complitxity of 

nature, t)ur analysis of any existing object is always 

iiu:t)m{)let(*. and this incompleteness must affect the 

[irocess of synth(*,si.s. An analysis is complett; wlien 

we have discriminated all tin* parts which enter into 

tin; composition of the tibject. when these parts are 

ultimate units incapable of furth(*r analysis, and when 

we havt; di.scovered the relations in which these* iin 

analysablc parts singly and in their various combinaticnjs 

stand to ore anothe*r. I'he inverse; process of synthesis 

shows how the ])arts thus distinguishetl may b«* r^ 

combined in the same relations as before so as to 

re-constitute the whole. An analysis is ini;c»in[)lete if 

any factors have been ov'erlooked in the proe( ^or if 

the. units in which it terminates are not ultimai'-. Hut 

" . * 

an analysis may be adequate for particular purpo.ses# 
sdentific or practical, although we have to stop short 
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of the tlis( (^very of the ultimate units cotikituting the 
object and of their ultimate relations. Incompleteness 
does not mean falsity. If we were on any grounds to 
discard analysis as giving a false account of reality, we’ 
.should have to discard the natural sciences. There are, 


it is true, metaphysical theories which are .sometimes, 
understood as having that tendency ; but we are not 
coiK'erned here with these; theories nor with the (jucstion 
wh<-thf‘r th(;y have been correctly interpreted as destruc¬ 
tive of science. Analysis is assumed as an ess<mtial 
instrument in the sciences and in the process of know¬ 
ledge generally, and that is whysomecjnquiry isnec(;ssary 
as to its scoj)e and limits. 

An an;dysis may be atletjuate for all apparent pur- 
p(es(!S, although it ks not .safe, to found speculations upon 
it as if it were complete. I'he discovery of radium, for 
instance, .showed theincompletenessof previous analy.ses 
of the contitiients of matter, and had the incidental 


effect of invalidating an earlier calculation of the age 
of the earth founded on the conduction of heat. The 
c<ilculation assumed the conqdeteness of the curritnt 
analyses (T matter, so that the power fiossessed by 
radium of generating heat internally was overlookt;d. 
A gen<'Tatit>n ago it might have appeared hyper-critical 
to, have attacked the argument on the ground that there 
might be substanct^s to be reckoned with having pro- 
ptTties so startlingly new as those of radium. But the 
ailvance of experimental analysis refuted the underlying 
as.sumption. In this case one analysis was discredited 
by a morfe complete analysis. And we are never able 
10 say with ^certainty that an analysis of actual existents 
is absolutely complete and can be carried no further. 




Even if we are confident that npthing of importance 
has been overlooked, we cannot be sure that the elements 
reached are incapable of further analysis. In physical 
science we pass from masses to particles, from particles 
to molecules, from molecules to atoms, from atoms to 
electrons. There we may be content lo rest for the 
present—but only for the present. Atoms served for 
many centuries as the ultimate units to which scientific 
research, though only in a conjectural way, pointed. 
Aft(T less than twenty years’ familiarity with electrons, 
it is too soon to say that they are ultimate units. Indeed, 
there is no criierum by which we can determine that the 
units we have reached are ultimate units. And we must 


take into account the possibility that there are no ultimate 
units and that matter is infinitely divisible. In this case, 
analysis never can be complete; in the opposite case, 
it never is complete, for we have never any sufficient 
ground for saying that our present units are ultimate. 

Further, analysis discloses not only the parts or 
elements in a whole but also the relations in which 


these parts stJind to one another ami In virtue of which 
the whole is constituted as it is. Can wc sav that know- 
ledge of these relations added to knowledge of the jiarls 
provides knowledge of the whole ^ Fhe question has 
been answered in the affirmative. “The whole,” it has 
been said', “is different from the tt:nns and relations 
taken individually, but it is these parts related." llui 
this assumption, though obvious enough at first sight, 
needs examination. Let us suppose a whole, X. wliich 
can be analysed exhaastively into three parts, ejenients, 
or terms —a, by f:-~-each of w'hich will have various rela-* 
j ‘ Spaulding, Tfic New Realiinty p. ^03. 
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tions to the others. These relations may Ixi symbolised 
by R. Is the whole exactly equal to a + a Rr + ^ R^ 
The answer will depend on the kind of whole with 
which we are dealing. If we are dealing with a machine 
or other artificial whole - a clock, for example—we can 
separate it into various pieces of metal w'hichare placed 
in certain spatial relations to one another. 7 'he mechanic 
can reconstruct It out of these pieces by putting them 
together in their proper relations. There is nothing in 
the clock but the pieces of metal thus related in space. 
It is true that the clock as a whole has certain prop(;rties 
which do not belong to the separate parts ; but these 
properties can be predicted by any one who knows 
th<; parts and their relations and who has sufficient 
mathematics. HuMiature is not limited to mechanical 
sequences which the mathematician can predict. What¬ 
ever his math(‘matical skill and howev(;r great his 
knowl(‘dge of the two separate gases oxygen and 
hydrogen might be, no chemist could have predicted 
that their composition in certain proportions would 
result in a substance wfith the specific qualities of water. 
In vital and mental processes it is still clearer that 
knowledge of the parts and of th^dr relations does not 
give knowK*dge of th(! nature of the whole. Here we 
arc in prt!senc(; of what Wunc^t calls the ‘ prin<'iple of 
creativti resultants',’ and we have to wait upon experi¬ 
ence for our knowledge. The properties of the whole 
can be known (mly from observation of the behaviour 
of the w'hoU' as a whole; analysis does not disclose 
them. Thus the writer already quoted gives a more 

^ Natunvissensihatt und fyychohtgie{m\\Q\\xdxxvg section of the 5tU 
edition of his PhysiohgisJie Psyihoioj^e)^ pp. 108 f. ^ 
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comprehensive definition of the vyhole : it the parts 
and their properties and the nOadons relating the parts 
and possibly specific properties of the whole'.’ 
Now, it is by its properties that we know the thing, 
and, in so far as analysis fails to reveal the specific 
properties of the thing, it fails to give us adeijuale 
knowledge of it. As he says later on. analysis must 
allow “for a whole which is not merelv the sum of its 
parts“.” He seems to think that in this way w(‘ must 
recot^nise a non-rational element in nature".” Hut it 
is needl(;ss to lay blame (>n nature. Reason is our in¬ 
strument for understanding iiatun’; and nature is not 


less rational because, in our e\aminatioh of any thing, 
we must have regard to the, whole, and may receive 
light from it as well as from its part^i. 

These specific [properties of tin* whole are most 
cons[)icuous when we turn our analysis u|)on living or 
conscious beings*. Whether in living cell or in conscious 


‘ Sfjaiihliiig, Tht' N^iw Nailhtn, p. i6i. 

“ //>///., p. 339. ■ p, 241. 

* Kven in the analysis of conceptual objects we are aj)L on reaching 
the elements to lose the way back to the whole ami to re-gain it only 
by putting into eu' h element the nature cil the whole. 'I'he common 
analysis of (conceptual) space is an instaJice. l^rof. Spaulding analyses 
it into the coheept /yoint and certain relations, among which befiviyn 
Jiess is fundamental. Beitveeunf^ss is thus defined: “ lerrn^’ is betw* s 11 
tw'o terms x and c with reference to a transitive asymmetrical relation 
R when .vRv and vR.:;.” This relation of betweenness, howcvt i, 
holds not only of fx>ints in a line but of succe.ssive instant-, in lim*- 
and of succfcssivfe notes on the scale, (,'learly, therefore, as of (our-.*' 
Prof. Spaulding is aw’are, it does nothing to di.stinguish s(ka‘ from 
time or even from the .succession of musical notes. The differentia 
must therefore begot from the concept poinh But “ ftoint is, p jrhap.s,.^ 
indefinable,” he says (The Neto Realism^ p. 182). Looking forward to 
his analysis of lime, one sees that ipstant is, perhaps, indefinable ” 
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mind, the specific properties what we mean by ‘life" 
in the one case, by ‘consciousness’ in the other— 
belong to the whole only and not to the parts or to the 
ndations into which we analyse the whole. The parts 
and their relations belong to the whole ; but it is more 
than they : it jK)ssesses properties which belong to it 
not in virtue of these parts but in virtue of the unity 
in which th(;y are found. It is difficult to name this 
princi[de of unity, for in naming it we tend'to treat it 
as if it were one of the parts (»f the whole. It is apt to 
be lost in the analytic process, and it is for this reason 
tliat G(tethe criticised the method of the analvst; 

“ Wfr will was l^ebfndig’s erkennen und beschreiben, 

Siichl erst den (icist herau.s/utrtibon ; 

Darni hat tr die 'Thoile in seirn'r Hand, 

Kfhlt IcidiT nur das gt^isligc Bund'.’* 

(|). 190). Now, if both art; indehnablt', and if (as is the fact) we havt- 
n<> immediate acquaintance with cither, how arc wc to distinguish 
point from instant, space from time? Only if point has already in it 
something that determines it spatially rather than lcmpi>rarily or 
otht'iwisi-. \nd this is indeed admitted. Of point he say.s. ‘‘it has a 
peculiar tiuolc which cun be best defined only in terms of that of . 
, which it an element, namely .space ” (p. 182). That is to say, space 
is aiudy.se<l intu elements which can only be defined through' itself, 
through the whoK'. 'This is .seen by the writer who conlinue.s, *■ but 
that may be t(» iJefme the term in a circle and to admit it to be in¬ 
definable logicallv.’' But refusal to define the term is not really a way 
out of the dithenhy. l-'or unk\ss the spatial quale of point is recognised, 
and the temporal quak of instant^ there is nothing to distinguish 
point from instant, and space might have been analysed into the one 
as readily as into the other. 

* .Ta understand the living whole 

I'h'ey Sturt by driving out the soul ; 

They count the parts, and w'hen all's done, 

Alas! the spirit-bond is gone. 
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The “spifitual bond ” is jusi j.hat which makes all 
the difference between a collection of parts and a living- 
whole. But neither in biology nor in psychology has^it 
been found possible to isolate it, or to “catch it,” as 
Hume puts it, without the parts or “f)erceptions” which 
it possesses. It disappears in analysis. And the conse¬ 
quent synthesis must share the defects of the analysis: 
for synthesis can deal only with the elements which 
analysis has disclosed. 

It would appear then that, if knowledge is restricted 
to these two complementary process<:s of analysis and 
synthesis, it has c(;rtain limitations which tend to mis¬ 
lead, and thus to thwart th(‘ purposes of knowledge. 
* But is it thus restricted ? In our ordinary traffic with 
things we are not limited in this way. We are not 
always engaged either in taking a thing to bits or else 
in putting it together again out of the bits. We have 
or possess the thing first, and may even use it, as a 
whole. And the case of knowledge is similar. Before 
, we can analyse an object of knowl(“dge, we must have 
an object of knowledge to analyse. Nor does our know¬ 
ledge begin (as Locke and Hume thought) with isolated 
elements, which we proceed to j)ut together. It begins 
(as Professor Ward has shown’), with what may be bett<*r 
described as a continuum or indefinite whole within 
which we draw" distinctions and note similarities aiul 
other relations. The necessary antecedent both ol 
analysis and of synthesis is an immediate conscioll‘^?H*ss 
of an'object which awaits di.stinction and definition, but 
which—seeing that analysis reveals it as a connected 
manifold—may be described as a whole, however vague 
* Art. ‘Psychology,’ En:y. 9th ed. (1886). p. 42 b. 
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and indefinite our perce-ption of its structure. The same 
order may be traced in scientific work. The chemist, 
for example, receives his compound as a whole, and has 
som(.‘ knowledi^e of it as a whole, before he proceeds to 
test and analyse it by his exact methods. Hc:re, there¬ 
fore, in the region of ordinary experience, we have an 
instanc(! of a knowledgti of things *'is w'holes ; and this 
knowledge is a condition aritt^cediait both to analysis 
and to synthesis. It may also havi^ a still nn^rc important 
function as their supplem<mt. 

Attention has be<;n recently drawn bv Dr Merz’ to 
the im[>ortance of this view' of the ‘together’ c'r ensemble 
of things. He. has [Kiinted out that it was anticipated 
by CiOethe ami Comte, and he has connected its promi¬ 
nence in later thought with tin* widening of biological 
ideas due to Darwin. To describe, this attitude, and at 
the .same time to bring out its contrast w'ith the attitudes 
of analysis anti synthesis, he has adopttxl the Platonic 
ttTin synopsis. .Analysis sunders a thing into its ele¬ 
ments ; synthesis puts thti.se elements together again ; 
s) nopsis views tlui thing as a whole. Synopsis is some¬ 
thing mort* as W'ell as .something less than synthesis. 
Synthesis gives us a whole or jierhaps only a collection 
- each part of which is distinguishable^ and has been 
distinguished ; synopsis conUimplates a wh<de of which 
the parts ma\ not be distinct. Only analysis cjtn render 
them distinct; and, as we have .seen, analysis is in danger 
of losing something in the proce.ss—not mendy by in¬ 
complete enumeration of the elements, hut by oversight 
of the principle of unity, which itself is not one element 

’ A History of European Ttwup^ht in the yincteenth Century, 
vol. m, pp. 0)3 ft'., voi, pp. 431 6'. 
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Jiming others. Now synthesis is the making of a whole 
out of the elements which analysis yields; consequently, 
any defect in the analysis is carried over into the syn¬ 
thesis, so that the so-(?alled synthesis is often a mere 
collection and not truly a whole. jL><*cause the unity lias 
been lost sight of in the analysis’. I'his defect synopsis 
does not lie undcT, because it is not dependent upon an 
antecedent analysis. 

At the same time there is no ntxessary opposition 
between synoj)sis and analy.sis. The vievv.of the whole 
may be n^tained, although the parts within that whole 
are given distinctness and their relation to one anotlier 
is noted. Analysis is hostile to th<_‘ syrjoptic view' oi\ly 
when we regard the parts, which analysis discovers and 
renders prominent, as making up ihp whole and equiva¬ 
lent to it. that i.s, w'hen we forget the limitations of 
analysis. If we keen these limitations in mind, then by 
'• holding the parts in our li.ind," that is, by analysis, we 
shall )eL not lose .sight of the “spiritual bond” w'hich 
unites them, and our vi(t\v of the wdiole our synopsis 
-will become clearer and more adeciuaie. 

This union of a view of the whole with command of 

^ ( ■}>, K H. llradlcy, Essays on Truth and Reality^ p. J76: “Ai 
any moment my a«:tual experience, however relational its content.s, is 
in the end non-relational. No analy.sis into relations and terms can 
ever exhaiust its nature or fail in the end to belie its essence. What 
analy.si.s leaves for ever outstanding is no mere residue, but is a vital 
condition of the analy.si.s itself. Everything whici) is got into the form 
of an object implies still the felt background against which the object 
comes, and, further, the whole experience of both feeling and object 
is a non-relational immediate felt unity. 'I’he entire relational con¬ 
sciousness, in short, is experienced as falling within a direct awarene.ss. 
'I'his direct awareness is itself non-relational.” 
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the details within it is perhaps most conspicuous in the 
realm of creative art. Artists do not often reveal the 

4 

secrets of ih(;ir mental processes. E^ut there is a letter 
ascril)ed to Mozart which give^ a remarkable .account 
of th(* maniu^r of his piusical composition. “ Theques- 
tion is how my art proceeds in writing and working out 
great and important matters. I can siiy no more than 
this, for I know no more .and can come upon nothing 
further. When I am in good form and hav<t good sur- 
rounding.s, as in travelling in a carriage, or after a good 
meal or a w.ilk, and .it night when I cannot sleep, then 
thoughts come to me best and in torrents. Whe.ncr and 
how I know not, and of this can say nothing. I'hosc 
w'hich plea.se me I keep in my head and hum them ajouil, 
as others hav(^ told me. Molding this fa.st, one follows 
another (as if a fresh ingretlient w'ere needed to make 
a ])asty), then counterpoint, then the .sound of ditfenmt 
instruments, etc. That lirtis the mind, [jrovided I am 
not disturbed; then it increase.s, and I enlarge it with 
greater ami greater clearness, and the thing l)ecomes 
almost complete iii my head, even when it is a long 
pieot‘. .so that afterwards I can comprehend it in my 
mind at a glance (as one does a beautiful picture or a 
beautiful [)eison). and not bit after bit, as it is heard 
Mater on in imagination, but as simultaneou.s. That is 
now a treat! All the finding and making iiovv pass 
before nu* only as in a beautiful strong dream. But the 
k>ver-hearing, thus all together, is still the best. What 
has thus come about I do not easily forget, and perhaps 
this is the best gift our God has given me. When it 
afterwards conies to writing, I take out of the bag of 
my brain, what had prei iously been gathered into it. 
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Then it gets pretty quickly put down on paper, being 
strictly, as was said, already perlect, and generally in 
much the same way as it was in my bead before'.” 

The process as here presented is from particulars 
to the wdiole and from the whole back again to par¬ 
ticulars. It begins with details, coming how or whence . 
the artist knows not, and it ends with the finished com¬ 
position written out note by note on paper. But the 
best of the artist’s experience is neither in the first 
suggestions nor in the writing out, but between these 
two stages, w'hen all seems heard together and tht* 
whole is com[)reh(mded at a glance ; ami, by his compo¬ 
sition, he helps others to share his exj)erience. Perhaps 
the method of other artists is similar. They express ' 
themselves through the details of line or colour or 
word ; but their ex{)ression is controlled by an idea of 
the whole in which the many are seen as one. Theirs is 
the higher vision described in the metaj)hysical poet's 
address to the soul : 

When wilt thou shaTtt* off this P<*(lant<Ty, 

Of being taught hy sense, and Fantasie? 

‘I’hou look’sl through spcdacleh ; ^mall tilings seenie great 
lielow ; I Jut up unto the watch-lowre gel, 

And sec all things despoyl'd of fallacies; 

I'htiu shall not pee[)e through lattices of eyes, 

Nor heave through labyrinths of eares, nor learne 
By circuit, or collections to discerne. 


* Mozarfs Brkfe, ed L.Nohl, 2nd ed., pp.443 4. (I atn indebted 
to Prof. J. A. .Smith for the reference.) The editor explains that rhi* 
letter as a whole is not genuine, but he has adiifitted it to his book 
because it contains “certain valuable expressions of Mo/ar; on his 
art” (p. 441 n.). 
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Philosfjpliers are divided on the question whether 
this syn<»j>tic view 1*5 to be recos^nised as a valid atti¬ 
tude of thought. It is often ignored and sometimes 
dc-finitely rejectc^d. Descartes, for example, formulated a 
postulate concerning knowledge w'hich seems to exclude 
its validity. “ All knowledgt;,” he .said\ “ is of the same 
nature throughout and consists solely in combining what 
is self-evident.” His idea f)f a philosophical system 
setaned to be; that it consisted of a long series of propo¬ 
sitions of which the finst was .stdf-evident and the logical 
connexion of each of the otht'rs with the imm<;diately 
precc-ding jiropositifui <;qually evident. Mathematical 
demonstration was his starulard and exemplar <^f every 
kimi of proof. Now' mathc*matical m<*tho<l depends upfin 
a preliminary abstraction by which concepts are formed 
which ar<‘taken as the objects upon which its reasonings 
are directi'd ; its legitimatt; application to reality wall 
therefore (k;pend on the dt'gree in w’hich its abstract 
conc<*j)ts i.‘xpn;ss the nature of reality. In carrying «.>ut 
his niethoil Descartes started from an, immediate con¬ 
crete expi'i ience -his clear con.sciousness of himself as 
a thinking being. He decided that his cf)nviction of 
his own existence depended on this clear consciousness, 
and he then j)roceeded to the generalisation that w'hat- 
ever couKl be (thus) clearly thought w’as true. Along 
with this general principle (and other gene ral j >rinciples 
which it was supposed to vindicate) went an abstract 
view of tht* e.xpi rience from w'hich he started. The 
essence t)f the self w^as identihed with thought, and 

similarly the essence of matter w-as identified with 

• ^ 

' ad dircettonem ingenii^ xii; Philosophical Works, transK 

and Ro.s.s, vol. 1, ]>. 47. Cp. above, p. 10. 
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extension. Upon these d<!^finitions all his redsonings 
depend , and only if !ihe definitions are adequate can a 
trvie account of reality be reached b\ his method. Eve n 
i if his general principles and his reasonings are valid, it 
remains' to be shown that the definitions adecjuatel) 
express the nature of what reall) exists and not merely 
*some one (jualit) of it selected more or less arbitrarily; 
and if this can be shown it will not be b\ the same kind 
of re.isoning as he uses to link uj) his concepts once 
th{) have b( en formed. It will rtipiire an insight into 
tlu' n<iture of the concrete expeiunci* from which the 
start was m.nlc , as.ilieaih shown this insight will be 
imperfect if It depends sold) on analysis, and the 
final s)nthcsis of exp<‘nen<t as a whole will share this 
imperfct tion 

It IS in ]iistif)ing then vuw of experience, or of 
riality. as a vshole that many oth« r thinkers hav< recog¬ 
nised the Vtiliditv the atiiiuth ot thought here called 
synof)tic f he' term is deiivcd from Elato, and it do¬ 
st ribts the view of realit) r(‘ath<d by vov% or re.ison as 
contrasted with that tak< n by Stai/oia or understanding. 

1 he same concejmon is to be found m Spinoza’s dis¬ 
tinction of i>iient2a iiili4ttiva from ratio, and in tlu 
distinction between Reason and Understanding which 
was drawn by Kant and his successors, especially 
Schclling ind Hegel and which was popularised in 
this country by Coleridge , at the present day it n 
appears in M. IJergson’s doctrine of Intuition which, 
as a mode of knowledge, he C)j>poses to Analysis and in 
general to intellect. The synoptic attitude has b«'en ip 
.some respects differently conceived by thc'sc think* rs; 
and their greafest divergence from one an*)ther lies in 

*7 
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their views concc rnini^ lh(‘ relation of Reason or In¬ 
tuition to Understanding or the process of reasoning. 
For th(‘ most part it is regarded as complementary.to 
the ijiulfrstanding; and this is the classical view, from 
Pl.ito onwards. M. Bergson, however, lakes a clifferent 
\ iew. 

In the theory of M. Bergson the contrast between 
iniellig<‘nc(i and intuition is made fundamental. And 
this contrast, as he draws it. has two characteristics: the 
doctrine of the practical nature of intelligence, and 
the assimilation of intuition to instinct. \\ ith regard to» 
the former doctrine it may be allowed that the under¬ 
standing of nature has for its origimil purpo-.e the control 
of nature, and that intelligence is strengthened and 
shar(>ened by the constant pr»*ssure of practical needs 
and by exi>erience of the advantages got from under¬ 
standing them But this relation bc’tween tlieory and 
pra('tie(‘ does not nececssitate the pragmatic explan.ition 
that the truth of th<* theory simply consists in its prac- 
tic.il utility. The corr(*spondence b(*tween theory and 
pr.uiice (..in .also be explained on the view that the 
kno^^l(‘dge pioves itself useful in its applications because 
it is true: the utility does not make it true: its truth is 
the ground of its iitilit). The former explanation is open 
to the f.ital objeetion that it lends to discredit itself; 
for, according to it, the truth of the view that truth 
consislii in utility must consist in the utility of this view'. 
It would l)e difficult to show any practic.il utility whicl^ 
the explanation possesses ; but if we did succeed in 
^howijig such utility, it wodld be formulated in yet 
another*pro]>osition, whose truth again would have to 
(onsist in some practical end supposed to be served by 
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It and so on indefinitely. But if the truth of thcpropt)- 
sition does not consist in or dtpend upon its utilit). 
then we ma> hold that its utilit) depends upon its truth. 
it is useful because it expresses reality or re.il relations 
in the form of knowledge, and this brings them within 
the lange, and possibly within the power, of the human 
mind, dience the practical uses ol kno'^ledge do not, 
as the pragmatists hold, constitute its truth; nor do 
the\, as M. Bergson has it, interfire with its claim to 
truth. Our intcs-est in practic.il issues may and often 
does limit the extent and scope of our knowledge; but, 
so far from being an indication ol <*rror, their utility in 
practice is in some degree a \enficatioii and guarantee 
of the tiuth of int< liectual propositions, for it sfiow’s that, 
so far as these* jjractical issut s go thev hofil for the 
actual ruiture of the world with which \\v are in contact. 


It is because he holds the intellect to be subsc-rvic-nt 
to jiractice in contact with the physical world that M 
ilergson regards it as untrustworthy as a guide to truth. 
Insight into reality is attained, he thinks, only by the 
proce.ss of intuition which he contrasts with intellci t 
and assimil.ites to instinct'. Now, instinct is not less 
but more practical than intellec t, not fi*ss but more undf 1 
the thndl of the material en\ironment. latellect ma\ 
emancipate itsedf from this thralilom; bur instinct nc \ < r 
does. It always manifests its(*lf in movement 11m 
motor tencli*nc\ is not all that there is m instinct, l)ut Us 
^charac tenstic is that the movement follows directly upon 
the perception, without being preceded by any idea 
either of the movement itself or of its <*nd. Ii is this 
'idea of the end w^hich distingiri-shes intell<*Ltiial .u tivit), 

' UAvolutton creatrke, p. 192 
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and thus o[>ens th(* way ior comparison of ends' aT!d 
control of movements: and ultimately for the* emanci-*^ 
pation of the intellect from its bondage to matter—an 
emancipation A^hich instiiiet cinild not achievi* without 
ceasing to l>e instinct and taking on the nature of 
intelle 11. 

I he* way in which we* form an idea of reality as a 
whole cannot be* assimilated to the working of instinct, 
J^v< n to tlf*stnbc it as intuitive may be misleading, Icjr 
the te im h«is axVkward associations b'or a whole school 
of thiiike IS intuition implie san oppositiein toe spent nee, 
.ind this o{>position must be avoieled for eiiir \iew of 
ukim.ite re<dity will neit he* intlept*nck nt of espeiiente, 
.nn more than it is t)f rtaseming. in its coiisliuetion. 
W'llh the same philosophers and with others, tin term 
Indie ate s a sporttam*ity e;f thought which tan be* admit- 
t( d only with two t|ualifications that give n fattois are 
.ilways itejuircd uj>on which this sjxmtaneous attivity 
ma\ i>ptiai(, anti that ihenight is never in any' ease 
entile l\ passive \et .iri mtlie.iiion oi the n.iture e)f 
th<it v\hjch we seek* may' be lound in the immediate 
»kne)wl( dge which we have in sense-perception and m 
the consuousness oi our own life Immediate know- 
It'dge is m<]te*d never knowledge e)f a compkte whole*, 
but neitlRi It knowledge of an exactly tk fineej and 
isolated pait Its objtct is always a continuum, which 
IS not absolute Iv marked off fiom everything < Ise, which 
defies exhaustn e tin ilysis intei its elements and which 
IS not adeejuatt ly rotonstructe‘d by a synthesis of these 
elements. At the outset of knowledge, therefore, we 
hrtve acquamtanct with something more than the dis'** 
linguishable parts into which we afterwards analyse the 
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^ thing knowH. This knowledge, resembles vision, not 
discourse; and in this respect our final metaphysical 
ide<i will be like it. It will be a view of the world 
mediated indeed by reasons, hut itself.more compre¬ 
hensive than those reJisons; and it will possess the 
wholeness of the immediate intuition. 

W’hat is it that chiefly interests us in a philosopher'^ 
askeil Williapi James; and he answered that it is not 
hfs <irguments but his vision, what he sees in the world 
or what he sees th<‘ world as b<‘ing, not the logical steps 
I)) which h(‘ professes to ha\ (. icached that vision. 
“ A philosopher is the expri. ssion of a man’s intimate 
characiei, and all delinitions ol the universe are but the 
tlelibc lately adopted reactions of human chetracters u[)Oii 
It'.” To miidi the same effect is tin definition which 
» ]Mr llradle) has casually thrown out, “ Metaphysics 
is the fintlmg of bad reasons tor what we believe upon 
instinct .” 1 hose are obiUr their precise terms 

dvmld not be scrutinised too curiously. Hut they do 
not stand alone. In one oi his latest writings, if not his 
very latest, Lotze ga\e expression to a similar view in 
describing the motives which had d(*termined his own 
lit<*-work. i*hilo'»ophj is always a piece of life, ’ In 
said, and “ except in ran* cases, a prolonged pliilo 
sophical labour is nothing vise hut the iltcmptto jusutv 
scientifically a fundamental view of things which has 
been adopted in early life*.” The vision is deeper <i!ui 
"mon* permanent than the scientific apparatus b\ which 

‘ VV. James, A Pluraiutu Universe^ p. 20 
* ^Ippftxrartce and Reality^ p. xiv. 

‘ Philosophy in the la**! forty years,' Cnvtempoun) Ra^irv, 
January 1880, p. 137. 
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it is dt;scrif)i:d or tlerfeoded. H<^nce a philosoplier like,” 
Berkeley may spend his life in the service of a visional 
"^hich has been shown to him in boyhood. But the . 
early or intuitive apprehension of the truth seen is 
not the ('sseniial jK)lnt. What is of chief importance is 
the distinction between the concrete view 6f a whole, 
which must resemble vision or imagination, and the 
connexions which seek to discover by reasoning 
between tlie parts or elements in a whole. And I think 
that it is this distinction that is mainly in view when a 
phil<»sopher contra.sts rea.son with untU.T.sianding or in¬ 
tuition with analysis. 'I'he philosophical synopsis is a 
process in which imaginatif>n is called in to construct a 
new intuition, based on the facts amrronne.viQns laid 
bare by arnilysis, but imitating the togetherness or 
wholene.ss of perception. 

In knowli'dge of self we have the leading example 
of that view of an object as a whole which has bet*ii 
distinguished from the com{>lenH'ntary processes of 
analysis and synthesis, “'rhere is one reality, at least, ’ 
says M. Bergson, “which we all seize from within, by 
intuition and nut by simple analysis. It is our own 
pcT.sonalit\ in its llowing through time- our self which 
endures. W'e may sym{.>athise intellectually with nothing 
else, but we certainly sympathise with our own selves’." 
Only, it is liardly correct to call thi.s process sympathy, 
for it is an ex[)erience which is deeper than sympathy, 
seeing that it is not dependent 90 any reference to 
another. ,It is an apprehension which is immediate— 
which is lived in the moment that it is known, although 
* intraduitif’fi to Engk tr., p. 8, 
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it‘is pr€*servjed in memory cind.clarified by rcfle\ion. 

^In this immediate knowledge of the self we find the two 
m.irks of wholeness which art absent from anal)sis 
and its results. The ps)( hologist may distinguish .ind 
eiluint rate the factors present .il any moment in eon 
sLiousiiess. The special senvitions which form the 
medium lor our tonnexion with the external world, the 
tir^anic sensationsdue lobodil) conditions, the impulses 
and desires which prompt to action, the feelings of 
V pli‘asure or pain whi<h givt tom to each changing 
st.ite, the suct< ^sioii of images, the ionn(*\u»n of idt.is, 
the mo«ie of thought tin se m.)\ lx- dt^crilxzd; but we 
art awart that the whole is ji<»i told All sulIi des(ri[i- 
tions are gt lu ral, tht \ ait nt)i miimie 1 imugh to rendt r 
the conen tc uitli\ idualilv ol our life in c v< ry account, 
howt \er ct>mplt tt, some elemt nts oi the re.d state are 
lacking , iht anal)sis is ne\t r tjuitt' t‘shauslive K\en 
if It IS his ciwn int nial statf* that iht psychologist is 
anal) sing ht is awMrc that his anaKiital knowletlge fiills 
sljt>rt t>f his immt'tliaif e\]K nt iit t ih* re is inort in liis 
hie than theft is in his .inahsis <-)f it 
> In tins lespect thtiehm, tht imint.th,ite (onscious 
nt‘ss or iniuitum ol st II has more t l.iini to hc' n ganh <1 
as .1 whole than all tht' tit int-nls taken together whith 
an<il)sis h» s discovered in it Anil iht re is somi thing 
ejse, of f,ir gieater nionnmt, whicli the analysis must 
always fail to give. This is more ditficult to naim . I<»i' 
in naming it we are apt to spt'ak of it as if it wir» t->ne 
element amongst tht others. But it m.iy Ik* t!< ‘‘f rilx d 
as the St nse ol lile or the sense o( self, it ig uc)t one 
factor amongst other'.- sudi as sensation or impuKt' or 
feeling. For it is something through which all these- 
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are—^^throni^h which they' have I>eing. And it is through 
it that each person has his own individual Joeing and no^ 
other, so that my perception of this sound, say. is entirely 
distinct from yours, even although the most perfect 
analysis can find no dissimilarity betwceq their resp(!c- 
tive contents. /I'hus all the parts which the Analysis 
distinguishes are really in a whole, and the whole is in 
all the parts. 'I'he “spiritual l)on<l,” as tioethe calls it, 
is th(‘re, hut the analyst does not notice it. 

At the same time the method of anaIvsis is hot 

0 

necessarily hostile to the attitud'* which looks at the 
whole*. Analysis, brings out into relief elements which 
are in the whole and are impt)rtant for understanding^ 
the whol<*. 'Fhere is a danger, of course, of seeing only 
llie t lemenls, of regarding them as si'parate^ or inde- 
pendent.'and of thinking that they make np the whole, 
but,- if we avoid this danger and iH^ver lose sight 
lh(' spiritual bond through which the elements are real 
ami OIU-, then our vie*w' of the wliole is e.lucidated and 
its detailed conteiU is recognised without its unity or' 
reality being fosL sight of, Kven self-kmlwUxIgc gains 
in fulness and adeqiiacj^by this analysis. Uiat is, by the'« 
analysis of the ])sychologist. This is particularly the ' 
case with regard to those factors in -th(t mental life ■ 
which bring it into contact with its environment. For 
they'lie on ilie circumference of the self, as it were, 
where self m'.ets other ; and analysis always deals mo.st 

'v » ' 

easily with the region which lies nearest to the surface 
or circumfereiict'; its difficulties increase in penetrating 
into the inner life; in the ct^ntre it is always at a loss; 
for when c^JtUn; or subject is reacht^ there is nothing 
further to analyse, and the mere analyst is tempted to ’' 
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S|iy that there is nothing there at all. Now the self is 
tp continual process of growth ; its content cxpan*ls 
and is niodilied. and its powers de\ elop in this process 
1 he growth of the self comes with experience, ami its 
^iccas-ioning c<iusc is contact and traffic with the workl 
of things and other selves Here, therefore, in the 
changes whicfi arise at the peri[)htT\ or circumference* 
of the self, an<ilysis is most (tfetii\e in displaying the 
new’ coiu(‘nt, and we are most dtjundeiit u])on it foi 
forming an adequiite id('a of stll Anal)sts May thus 
.contribute nc'w elements to ilu idea of the whoh, 
though ih( *»e < leim nts are nothing apart from the 
s[)inru.il bond *' th.U unifK's the in 

riu idea of sill is foundetl upon imnn'diatc,* espi'H 
enc(* of self as .1 unity or vvhi»le ol u)ns( lous Ijti* Wi 
'do not rijpioacli it from tlu* outside we ha\e inside 
aciju.imtam e In c uise we an it I 5 ut our knowh dge* of 
ail)thing else t‘ven of othei s'Ki*-, has ,1 ilifierert 
starting-point. It too is foundiil upon immediate* e\ 
penence . but this iimn(-‘di,iti* t xjx rienn* ot an «;lh( i 
can on!) be of tlie aspect or ->nle of that oth<*r which 
comes into lontact with our own life “ \o one,’ sai<l 
Techiui', “cm st.ind .11 omr .1: the outside .ind .it tla 
mside c>f the same thing llu'r(*foi(* can* no mind 
^directly [)erc(*iv(‘ anothii. Our kiffiwlrdge of otii* 1 
men starts from the same point as knowledge of in in* 
mate things, that is to S4>. it is mediated and conditioiu <1 
h\ St nse-perception. Hence the difficulty of intiqio* 
tatiem. The primitive int< lligenci, both of the ran md 
of the individual, tends to lc)ok tnx>n every otlv i ilung 

* EltmeHtf fitr P\ycht'ph\iiky \ol i, p^4, Cp (t H. I f-vvi s, 
Problms cj Ltft. and Mmd^ vol U, p 481 
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as if it were a self; it is animistic, and'interprets,, the. 
other in the likeness of its own seff. Even the mature 
intelllj^encc may for a moment take the cunningly 
<levise<l image of a man for a human being, though the 
mistake* is easily remedied by observing the way in^ 
which the object reacts to a stimulus. Hut the possi¬ 
bility of making a mistake, and of correcting the mistake 
by (observing details, shows that our knowledge of the 
inner life of another starts from “and depends upon 
the expressions of that life as they come before us in 
[xTception. 

I lence, if we compare our idea of an other self with 
the idea of our own self, differences are apparomt, 
Ih>th are founded upon immediate (experience: but in 
th(^ <me cast^ the immediate experience is of our inner 
lift* itself; in the other case it is only of the outward* 
expressions of an inner life. In both cases, however, 
w’e are trying to arrive at an idea of an inner life, so 
that immediate data help us much further In the one 
cast: than in the other. In the caseuf the alien self, wii 
have to depend upon data of sense-i)erceptit)n, as we 
have not to tiepend upon them in self-knowledgt*. These 
data of sense-perception, indeed, are not apprehended 
as isolated or distinct units ; their distinctness is due to 
k>iir own processes of abstraction and analysis ; and 
there is, of ct)urse, always a danger that some important 
elements may be overlooked in our analysis. But the 
other and greater danger in analysis -the danger of 
overlooking the principle'of wholeness or unity—does 
not aris.e,here. And it dbes not emerge as a danger 
simply because the. [jrinciple of unity or spiritual bond 
does not resi^le there at all among the external phenol 
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^ena open to our.observation. The unity of the other 
1 lel( was not present m ijtxe immediate experience from 
which 'we started, which was of the nature of sense- 
^perception ; it is an inner principle hid from the imme¬ 
diate observation of any other mind. 

' How then can we pass from these immediatt; ex- 
n:prnal data, which we ball the expressions of another 
self or mind, to an idea of that self or mind ? To do so 


an interpretative conception is needed, such as out; owm 
sfelf-experience supplies us with. ? Hy its means w'e make 
.tKe attempt, by a kind of imaj^dnative insight, to view 
^tht; vprocess from the inside as it is for the self expressed 
in it. And to this method we may, with Herg.son, apply 
the term intuition, and say that it re(juires sympathy. 
“ By intuition,” he says, “ is meant the kind of intel- 
fecjtual sympathy by w'hich one places one.self within 
an object in order to coincide with wdiat is unique in it 
and consequently inexpressible’.” 

In passihj^ from^the data 6f perception to an inter¬ 
pretation of the other self, one or other of two methods 
mhy be followed. We may start from, the various data 
in which it is expres.seti and which our analysis has 
' discriminated, and taking each distinguishable part in 
turn try to find for it its subjective correspondent— 
U^idea, motive, desire, emotion, or the like—and out (if 
' these put together synthetically some sort of idea of the 
jOther self eis a whole. This way is common enough, 
;^/-hut it seldom" leads to anything like adequate under- 
^ .standing. And yet it does not avoid the use of inter¬ 
pretative conceptions, although it keeps so closely to 
■. the elements of the analysis. For each qf these elements 

I 

' Introduction to Metaphysics, p. 6. 
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it has to s("ek an iiuer[)t elation in other terms thani 

those first [iresentecl a mental mcaninpr for the extetital* 
expr< ssion And tjiesc mental meanings 'whether ideas 
or (UsiKs or feelings cannot be rendered clearly in-* 
t<*lli}4ibl(‘ unless we can pit rc»' to the inner principle 
th It d<tei mined them h'oi <‘ach factor in the expres¬ 
sion a fresh reft-nmee is made to tin mental side , anji'' 
th( lesultant idea of the othrr man’s mind or character 
IS a tomposite product of thf se \arioas intcrpret.itions 
ol p iitK ul u s ' 

Milt It IS n<>r thus that the m m oj sj iiijMtht tK t>(‘iHus 
iindi 1 stands* oth# rs. He placs himsf If imai;inali\(.ly 
within llu others self, h(‘ sc ms to take th< other’s 
})lai«, to se(‘ i v( rvthing from liis point of v it w to think 
his thoughts and shart' his ftiliiiLjs and dtsiies 1 he 
foinu i and more conventional attitude starts with CtV'h 
( xt< rnal < \piession in turn, .ind ki t pint> to it tries to 
look mwartl towards what is hafipi nmg lx low the sui- 
tat( The litUf attitude also takes its stait from the 
<\t(inal (\()rt ssion; but thf mus of s) mpathy con- 
si as in i ‘'Witt (liange of point of \ iev\ * tin obsuVtr 
K ISIS to be i tiKU observer, an<l becomes in thought 
w h.it lu obs< i \ t s takes his bearings afn sh to suit the' 
n( w position .md looks at things from tin otiier man’s 
angh In doing so he obtains an uiulerstanding of the 
charactfT uid ciaiduct of am^thcr which is impossible 
to the obs<i\tr who restricts himself to noting eacli 
separate ici ml sjx'culating about itsrtiotive At the 
sime tiun tin* man of sympathetic genius cannot dis-^ 
penso .with i^vidimce His most brilliant insight is 
always of tlu natnn' of hypothesis* tl has^not behin^n 
It the immediaft* <*\pericn< e of what he seeks to under- 
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Stand, which everyone hds in the case of self-knowledge. 
^Consequently,* it must submit to ’constant testing by 
Empirical data—^by the facts,* old and new, which con¬ 
stitute the external manifestation of the inner life which 

f 

he studies. . 

, > *rhe further an object is removed in character from 
the naturc'^of the observer himself' the greater arc his 
difficulties in interpreting jts inner life by this process 
of intellectual sympathy. Hence the risk of failure 
when’we try to catch the elusive ‘spirit of the time,’ 
♦to put ourselves at the mental point of view of children 
or of prehistoric man, or to understand thq^ innerjife of 
animals or plants. Here—especially in dealing with 
.primitive man and with sub-human life- -there is call 
for imaginatk'H, not only lo a{)prcciate the different 
, conditions of the environment but also lo entc=;r into the 
different modes of sdbjective or organic re-acik)!!. When 
the attcmpt to undersiand from the inside w'as extended 
to the realm of inorganic things, thinking easily de- 
^generaied into the empty scholasticism of attributing 
potencies lo things, although these potencies were 
only abstract terms for describing the physical process. 
I question altogethctr the right to attribute an inner 
side to ^inorganic things, and i do so on the grounds 
■that there is no direct evidence for it and that they 
have no permanent individuality of their Qwn. Th(' 
■ case of plant life is different; here there js obviously 
an individual ;with an inner aspect. Hut the attempt 
sympathetically to understand a life which is without 
i'^fconsciousness or ;^ny kind of feeling is so difficult, that 
we are often farced to describe this life in term's which 
^have ^ clear meaning for us only when they imply 
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consciousness, and then to admit that nevertheless ther^ 
is no evidence of-ih^ presence of consciousness. Even 
for tlv- hii^her regions of animal life, our interpretation 
is leased u[)on the human consciousness, and we are 
pnjhably unable to determine exactly the kind of 
modification of our own consciousness which would 
be required in order to make it a ir'jstw<S*thy guide 
for understanding any given type of suh-humait lift;. 


of Reality 


'I'hese considerations all {joint to tiu: conclusion 
that the synoptic view of reality or of any jxjrtion of it 
cannot be allowed to work alone without danger to the 


truth of its conceptions. It must show that its inter- 
jjn'tation is accurate by submitting to cinfjirical tests - 
by its ability to give a colierent account of those facts 
which it is the business of the analytic understanding 
to exhibit in detail. This is necessary v^hen we seek 
to understand any particular objt^ct. It is also n(;cessary 
if our jjurpose is to form some idea of reality as a whole. 

So far, in illustrating ami defendingthe synoptic view, 
I have been dealing chielly v 'th certain finite object'. 
'I he objects sel(!cted have been iho.se to w^hich a being- 
for-seif, and thus an inner life may be ascribed ; and it 
lias ln e.n contended that to understand tlnmi as wholes. 


wc must seek to penetrate to that inner life .so that we 
may reach the unity which makes into elements of a 
whole what judged from the outside only, w'ould be 
tak^n as merelv parts among Avhich certain regularities, 
may be discovered. Hut it has also to be pointed,out 
that these finite centres of being are not self-sufficient.* 
Their Mature is not simply unrolled from within J 
grows and is formed by means of experience and jn 
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interaction with the environment. No view of the finite 
individual can be adequate which* does not follow out 
its connexions with its environmc^nt; no view can be 
trusted at all w’hich nejrlects them entirely. As .was 
previously remeirked, the greatest advance in the general 
theor)' of biology w'hich has been made since the time 
ol Aristotle, wai connecLed wdth laying increased stress 
on th(* imp' nee of studying the enviroiimfmt of 
organic life iti order to understand flu* organism. We 
must not restrict attention to the fin ice individual as if 
if vv'*re an ind<iperKlet«». unit: vve most also have a view 
'■ ‘1 : wider whole to which it btlocms. 

O 

so rt w’th the self. I>ut the eohtent of the .self 

hie it.., e^oe-ience. Paradoxie.d as it may seem, 

-'c" .h‘* externa] observer who could think of 

• eah.v this content as nu‘re ' nu-nt..! modifications.' 

• .e suhj -ct it has a meaning which }K)inis beyond 

»>elf and, as it increases, brings him nu)re and more 

! relation with other things. As Spinoza says, “the 

.ni.'i'! understand.s itself better the more things it under- 

•aa.id^' ii natnrex” It is characteristic of Spinoza to 

tv gat'd this connexion of mind with its environment as 

understanding simply, and to lay exclusive stress upon 

the natural objects w hicb it knows. Hut it is unpt'ccssary 

‘ to follow him in these re.strictions. The self finds itself 

in presence of surrounding reality, and has to make its 

own wav in it as well as to form ideas about it. ii 
¥ 

^ confronted with something that is both an obstacle to its 
activity and also the medium in and through which its 
purposes can be realised. It comes also to recognise* .m 

' De intellectus emendatiflne ; Opfra^ ed. Van VIoten anu r.an(i, 

' vol. I (18S2), p. 13. 
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objective order* -or laws of nature- to which it fnust ■ 
conform and upon \Vhich it can depend. Further it is 
consdotis of itself iis one amongst others of the same 
kind, .ill living in the same objective world of matter 
anil law. Th<Te is no mome nt in its career at which it 
IS indepcmlent of these other selves any more than a 
time at whicli it is independent of the external worlds 
.md then* is no part of its mental content wdiich is intel- 
ligible altogether apart fixnn them. And finally the self 
IS conscious of an objective order of values, which de* , 
termine w'hat ought to be sought and avoided and thus 
give direction to the reactions upon external nature and 
other selves in which life consist*-. 

.All ihcise are features in the cMuironment of the' 
sell; and <i comprehensive Mew' of man must take 
aci'oimt of him as a (actor in this larger whole. Is it 
possible to gain any view of this whole w'hich shall be , 
not .1 men* .iddition of bit to hit of experience, d tact, but 
an understanding of it as a whole- a .synopsis Tliis, 
is out cjuestion. It has been answered in many different 
wa\s, <md the answers often diverge* according to the 
portion of exfHiriencc* on which the <*mphabis is laid. 
'I'hc mec hanical theory gives an answer w'hich, perhaps 
withcujt mjustico, maybe described as external, assuming 
the sens( (»l)ject. or .something of the nature* of matter' 
behind it. .is the sole ultimate reality. Inti'Ilectualist 
systems look uponthe understanding which reveals the 
secrets o( things .is being at the same time their essential 
. nature. Hut ethical values also belong to the system of 
reality ; ami a c'omprehensive view must include them 
ambsh6w their place in the whole. 
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I 

1 Nescience and philosophy, and indeed in discourse of 
every kind, we are concerned with our experience. We. 
are thinking about it or its issues or its conditions. And 
we speak of the purpose ot our thought as being to 
<10^01 ibc or explain or interpret its object. The use-Of 
thc*se different terms indicated diffen'iicc's in our way 
of thinking or in the end which that thinking seeks 
to achieve. lUit the differences are, not marked with 
any accurac)*, .uicl in common usage thti terms are aj)t 
to overlap; nor is there any accepted definition of their 
^xact signification. An attemjit m.iy be made, however, 
to fix their meanings as nearly as pfissihle and in 
particular to bring out the nature* of the process of 
interpretation. 

A famous argument begins with the supposition 
thiit, in crossing a heath, a man finds a watch'*uport the 
ground and proceeds to ask himself how it came to be 
j tHibre. The argument has .served its purjiose and need 
'^not be repeated; but the illustration may be'used again. 
Xct us suppose that the traveller h;is never seen a wai( h 
^before.* What arc the things which h^ will .seek to find 
*out about it.^ He observes its shape and size, th(* case 
an<i glass and dial: he opens it and sees the internal 
, ihechanism, each part of which and the relatm; jKisiiions 
, of the parts may be’examined by him. He identifies the 
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diferctnt metals, 6ther examples of which may be sup¬ 
posed alreildy knowo to him; he observes the movements 
of thesprinj' and wheels, and,continuinjf his exammitioij, 
finds that the hands on the ‘dial are also in motion and * 
that their movements correspond in a regular way wi|h; 
the motion of the parts inside the c^se. The record erf. 
this <*Kamination, or of any portion of it, is a descrii)tion’ 


of the watch. The description may be more or loss 
complete and more or less exaa. The^primary form of 
descrij)tion is an account which will enable us to form 
a iu( ntal picture pr image* of the object, so that we may 
be able to identify it at^sight. Even this purpose may ^ 
not l)e e,isily achieved when two or more objecls re¬ 
semble one another closely. A very minute examin<ition 
might be required to distinguish two blades of grass oi: 
two watches turned t)ut at tlie same factory. Always 
our descriptions of objects are only approximately com-’ 
pl< te. besides, completeness ma> not be our ideal* nor 
the distinction of this object from others like it-our 
purposi. Our traveller, for instance, may be interested » 
in the ditferent metals vrhich*hc finds in the watch and t 
his description of it m.iy be an account of the parts of 
brass tuul stt ei and silver or gold which it contains, the^ 
shape and weight. Or he may be more particuli^y 
interesud in the movements which he observe s and hdn 
may arnvt jt a highly abstract account of them which^ 
so far as ht* can-see, dt‘scribes w^hat actually tak|;s place 
and can yet b<* set lorth in precise mathematical formulae^ 
‘Further experience will;Show him that the mechapism 
of the*watch, instead of distingui.shing this fiarticu]^ 
object, is common to a number of other,objects whmo 
he afterwards nicvts with. Speh a description do^ tioi 
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'aifii at completeness, thoi^gh it does aim at"exactnes'>. 
It is abstract in so far as’it disregards the qualities 
qf the material substances pres>ent and is restricted to 
their movements, and it is general in that it is equally 
aj^plicable to an indefinite number of other instances. 

\ When an cv^lanation, rather than a description, is 
asked for, the question can usuallv be put* in the form 
not What is it that is there? but How did it coifte 
about? Our traveller, for exampW, may ask how the 
watch came to be uhere it was found, and he may be 
s.itisfud with the answer that it was dropped by a prc- 
\ ious p,isser-by in a careless atu inpt to return it to his 
pocket This IS the cause of Us I) iiig on the heath, and 
the cause is accepted as a sufficient e\])lanation. Or he 
niav ask how the hands come to mote as they do.'^and 
he may be satiafie4 when he finds out that they are con- 
'utctqtl with the internaf mechanism in such a way that 
the vMiiding of the watch issues in a senes of movt*ments 
^hich determine the j>osition oi thi* hands on the dial. 
H(ie again the c.uise is given .uid accepted as the 
; i xplanation 

, According to this view a description tells ^simply 
"Wh at there is and what is happening, whereas an ex- 
pljination traces events to their causes, '1 he Hisco\erv 
of the qause ^vould thus give the diffc i^'entia which marks 
Ipff an explanation from a dcsciiptiom But, when wi 
tpfess farther this method of drawing the distinction w f 
j are faced with the difficulty of determining the natun of 
a <^ius(\ JMow the term ‘ cause/ as commdnly define d fof 
’'the purgdses o^*scientific investigation, signifies nothing 
Itnore than a certain uniform sequence, of* order. The 
Osj^lanation therefore wquldseem to be’simply a gene- 

N» 

18 2 
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ralised description ; and thq only distinction betweeitJ 
description and explanation will be that in the latter 
lh(‘ < V ont IS classified or shown to be .1 particular 
instant t of a j^cneral rule which holds of all similar 
insuinct s in like conditions The explanation consiststn 
a icfc fence to the general formula, valid for many othtsr 
(,is{ ^ undcT which the partii ulai t vcni ma) be brought. 
Phis vKW IS the basis of the descriptive theor) of 
scunulii concepts. Jt is not iKcessar) to examine it 
h( rt but it agrees with what has been .dready sud* 
as to the interest of scienct' ]>ang in the gent ral or 
imiveisal, not in the individual 

\ different kind of {|U(‘stu>n is ]mt and a difftTi nt 
kuid of answer expected when the finder of the 
watch proteeds to ask, \Vh) this compJK.iied piece of 
m.ichiiK ry ^ I T(‘ may discov c r, or sqme • )iK may inl<;rm 
him th.it Us purj)Os( is to tell the time ol da) ^ and 
with this answer he mti) be satisfied, it mtcrpictsto 
him tht nu ailing of the watch dins process c>f mter- 
pH'tatitm iKcdsfuithei consideration. 

i 

I Ik jirocess of interpretation is exemplified ma<^ 
sinipb m tianslating liom a foitign language. Alt 
^exploit** thsLcneis an cincieiu monument inscribed with 
chtU.iiK 11 winch have, as he suspects, a m< aning, but 
a meaning unintelligible* to him A scholar is th^p^^ 
appealed to who deciphc'r^ the inscription and trans¬ 
lates it into the \nlga^ tongucx» Hofo, therefore, three 
*thing^ are in v olv c*d first* a meaning expressed in |efms 
which ere not undeistcHid ; secondly, the translation 

^ On the ol ( ause see below, pp 516 ff-, 430 ff 

^ ^bovc, pp. 110 f 
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this meatiing.into intelligible terjiis, and thirdly, the 
scholar, >\ho is the medium of this translation. ’Nor¬ 
mally, therefore, interpretation is a tiiadic relation as 
Roy^e calls it’, and mvdlves the operation of three 
ihinds that of the person who oxi>resse<l his meaning, 
that of the porson who receivt s this evpression ot 
m(ani|i4» without being able to imdtrstaiid it, and that 
of the mediator who interprets to the second the mean¬ 
ing of the fust It IS possible, indeed that the second 
and thud may be the mind of the same persQii the 
< \plorcr may himself discover th<' meaning of the 
svnibuls ind thtn express them to himsell in belter 
know n U rms (>r th< iirst and the third mind in a process 
of mu rprctation may be thf tnipd ol the same person, 
expitssing itscU at successive periods of time* he may 
lirst relate a p,irable and tht'ii show its meaning Hut 
what we always have is tin c xpiession ol a meaning in 
Uims iKJt immediately undcisiof)d and them th<* trails 
lation of this meaning into anotlu i ,md bcitci known 
set of symbols Sometimes both s( is ol symbols ait- <>1 
the same fundamental kmd, as m the tiaiislation from 
one language into another, sonu'times tthey an ol 
different oiders. as v^hen the first CM^*****'^*^” 
meaning is in the form of a dn am or fable,* .ind tlu 
iccond desenbes actual exp< iiemc 
^ In rcndeiing one language into asiother, two pio 
cesses mav be invoKcd— transliteration and translation 

4 

When the former is recpiircd, the meaning has Ixen 
expressed at first in a set of yisible symbols or I< to r*; 
whose corresponding audible symbols art unJvnown, 
they havl to replaced by other symbols which 

^ Tkf Probkm of Chnitianit\^ vo! if, j) 140 
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are familiar to the olj^per and enable, him to pr«>| 
nounce the* words. T^e latter process or translation' 
discloses the meaning of the written or spoken W'ords 
by rendering them into other and familiar words which- 
suggest a succ<iSsion of images, or a train of thoughfl 
an emotional experience. Iwen transliteration, how¬ 
ever, m<iy by itself servo to* reveal a meaning, A read<'r^ 
of poetry who knows no Greek may be attracted by 
verses in which there are sf»me Greek words and phrases 
interspersed in the English rontekt, so that his enj(jy- » 
im iu of the whole is spoiled. 'I'wo things are needed 
by him in such a case -a transliteration of the wonls 
so th.ii he may ]>e able to j)ronoiince tht'in and thus 
ap[)reciate the lechniqije of the work, and a translation 
of them that he .may understand the meaning. But, 
])S)ch()logicAlly, the quality of the .sounds i.s itself part 
ol th(‘ meaning. On it depends the rhythm of the line 
or sl.in/.a, and it has a share therefore in the emotion^} 
v<dne of the verse. The wTitten characters are mere 
s\ mbols; but the spoken Vvords have a technical quality 
of tlu'ir ov\ n wdiich is of the es.senct of t^e poetical effect,- 
as nuuh ,is the idcris or images which the language 
signifies and which may need the translator. ^ 

Language is the most familiar example of symbols' 
expn‘s.sing meaning. But meaning is obviou.sly 
.sensed by other things than words. A picture, a sona^, 
a knock at the dpor. may have meaning. So may natural 
objects; a heavy cloud may mean rain, or a rise i^ the 
temperature (»! the bo'djl)e a symptom of disease^ In 
Berkeley’s thtiory of vision w^ have an interpretation 
of the whole \isib!c world as^ system df meanings -5 
an ordeVJy set of viable signs indibative of other, na^elfj 
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factual and muscular experi<inces. The proper objects 
of sight,” he says, ‘*are light andT colours with ihvir 
se\ eral shades and degree’s; all which, being infinitely di- 
/Versified afnd combined, do form a lirngtiage wot)derful1y 
iidapted to suggest to us the disuint'es,figures, situations, 
dimensions, and various qualities ol tangible objects— 
'* not by |jmilitude, nor by inference of necessary con¬ 
nexion, but b) the arbitrary imposition of Providence, 
just as words suggest the things signified by them' ’ In 
ejfcpounding his theory of visicni Berkeley spoke as if 
^ the olijt'cts of touch had an independent existence which 
the objects of sight did not possess, and this cnalded 
him to bring out the analogy bt t\vt‘en things seen .in<l 
a written or spoken language But he had reached the 
further gondusion that all sensible/ibjcxts are in ih<‘ 
same w.iy and in the,same degn e d( iiendemt for their 
being on mind If the objects of sight were symbols 
^charged wfith a meaning beyond the ir content as sense- 
presentations, a simihir meaning might be expected to 
he revealed by the other senses, and the whole of nature 
\>e inierpret(*d as conveying .i m< aning. And this was 
the result of his latir thought /‘The phenomena ol 
'nature, which strike on the sr*nsps and are understocxl 
' by the mind, do form not only a magrtihcent, specUu 1(, 
also A most coherent, enU'rLiining, and instructlv<* 
piscourse, and t»> effect this, they are conduct'd, 

, adjusted, and ranged by the greatest wisdom. 1 Iiis 
language or Discourse is studied with different ait< n- 
tiont and interpreted with different 4^igT<'es of skill. 
But so far as men have studied and* remarked us rules,. _ 

^ ^ ' AUiphrm^ A\aA. iv, lo; cp Misay towards a mw ‘llmry of 

64A66, Molt 
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nncl can iiii< r(»n't right, so far they may la- said to 
knowing in nature^” For this i'> his v'igw ^of know¬ 
ledge; “ \\h* know a thing when we understand it; 
and w(‘ understand, it when we* ran interpret or tell 
what it si<»[ii(ies^’' 

In r»(;rkel(‘y’s view of int<'rpretation we may find 
the trifidic relation already dt'.stribed. 'i'here ^ (i) the 
syinhnl which expresses a meaning or further expcri<‘nce, 
( 2 ) the meaning or further experienee of whicli it is the 
e\j)r<‘ssinti or sign, and ( 3 ) the rentlering of tin* tirsi 
into the second, which is th<* (entral f<*.itiire of the 
inierpi’ctation. In his (‘.irliest ^laterntmt tlie first of 
lhes(“ ( onsisted siinjily of visible objects or ideas ; tfie) 
Were taken as signs of more stable t.ingil)Ie obj(*cts. 
whicii formed their meaning. Ihil, in his lal(;r thought, 
the whole of nature is reganUid as a system of signs. 
W'hat its nn-aning is is not fully explained ; but it is clear 
that, in Jlerkeley’s view', it must lie sought in the realm- 
of values. Mvi n the “optic l.inguage,” la says. “ liath 
a necessarv connexion with knowledge, tvisdoin, and 
goodnesiThe interjireter of the language of \isi<»n 
is not Ijerkeley or any particular philosopher, but all 
men. who Irom their earliest vears have been imcon- 

' ^ Y 

sciousl) learning the connexion of sign and thing, 
signifu'd. If w'l* have betm all [practising this lan¬ 
guage, e\er sinct* our first entrance into the world: if 
the Author of N iture constantly .s[X‘.iks to the of 
all niankiiul, even in their earliest inlancy, whtmever 
the eyes are open in thi^ light, whether alone or in' 

‘ Stm, S 254- 

J53. 

dial, iv, !? 14. 
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cpyip^iiiy . it,doth not seem to me at all strange ih.it 
men should not be aware tht*> had ever learned .1 
lanj;uai>e begun so early, and practised so eonstantU 
as this of X'ision l^erkeic) ’s p.irt was therefore simpl) 
to ronvinci men that, when they thought lhi‘\ save 
things immediate!), they ucre u.illy interpreting signs 
although, having bet-n doing so all their lives, l)u V had 
coiiK to e(mlus(‘ the sign with the thing signified, anil 

to im,igine that the) wen* uni) percipients when 
the) wei<‘riMlh also interpreters. It Berkele) s analysis 
of vision is corn ct, then all men who use their eyes .ire, 
It 1^ I li ar, also interpreters of what the) sei. But, when 
\\t t\i«md hi>> doi trine, as hi' liimsi If does, from sight 
anti t isibli obj^'ils to all stnsilik t\pi*iienee and treat 
the whole of nature as .1 svsiiin ot signs, then it is 
obvious that vve pass lievoud tin lange ot the plain 
mans interpretations .ind into a region where tht* in- 
tei })H tations ( \en 01 the e\[H‘rLs ne n«>t .ilvv.i)s clear 
an<l do not alvv.ivs agree. 'I has a problem is st I in 
whieh the philosopher must act as inti rpreterand where 
< ven the jdiilcvsopher mav not Iv abli to do more than 
give hints towards a trin inti rpn lation. \Ve must 
th'Tefore examine mori closi Iv the nature of the mean 
ing vihich can bo attriljutt <1 to an evperience, and aKo 
that leference of moaning to ii-^ origin in mind whi' li 
v\as B( rkelt v's chief com i rn 

Berkeley laid stress on tlie arbitrariness of tlv* i on- 
nexion between .1 sign and the thing signified. \ laide 
ideas, he thought, have no connexion with tmgible 
objects either by way of rcsemblanrc or b) wav of 

* ALtpHfun^ tluil. iVt ^ TJ, 
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causation. Phcy may and do s^Ifv^■ to bring to our** 

‘ minds t.u rual experfence; but that meaning must 
have IxM n im])Osed arbitrarily just as is thf" connexion 
bt*tw<‘fn the word table and th(* object table. In this 
way th( inference to a minil behind the m(‘anhig and 
expressed in it is made e.isy. Hut Herkeley was nc‘t 
fully juslif'ied in the use he made of this conception of 
arbitrariness. Strict arbitr.iriness can be a.sserted oi ily 
when a '>ymbol or technical term is deliberately^ framed 
for a jiarticiilar purpose and is sr l(‘rted solely on the 
ground of its simplicity^ and Cf>n\ < nir-nce in ni.inipula- 
th)n. Ordinary sj)ecch was not framed in this nay , 
both imitation .uid din*ct emotional <*vpression entc n^l 
into Ms form.ition, so that the signs have some conm \jon 
botli ( aus.illy and by way^ of ri'semblam e with the things 
signiticd. Ihit this connexion dot s not in ,iny way intt r- 
fert' with iht'ir function*as signs, what is ms-dt'cl in 
(M’tlt r ih.it they may serve as .i i.inguage is simply the ir 
h.ibitu.il suggest ion of a (U'finite mt'.ining, or ilunr coming 
to be deliberat(‘ly used to express this meaning. 

Similarlv, Berkeley overst.ites his cas<- whim ht* 
argues that sight and touch hav(‘ nothing in common. 
It is true tli.it there is little or no resembl.ince between 
the \ isible .ippe.irance of a table <md its ‘feel’ to the 
exploring hand. But the senses have b(‘en de\ eloped 
from a <'omin«>n origin, and c(M*taiii lines of c<iri'‘spon- 
dt'nte may p( rhaps be traced throughout the course of 
this ilcvelopnu nt so that an emotional rappor't is 
found to esisi Ik tween the impressions of difterent^ 
senses : Locke * bliml man was not so f.ir out when he 
sai<l that the colour siarlet must be like the .sound of a 
trumpet; both alike have a rousing or stimulating effect., 
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In truth, thej^resence or absence of resemblance 01 of 
causal connexion between the siljn and thing signified ' 
does not affect the meaning. The word * hum ’ is not 
less effective as meaning the soiiml made by a bee on 
the wing because it has some rt'st inblanCe to that sound, 
nor IS the visual impression of a round table less truly 
a sign of tht* tactual impression bccaiis<* we are able 
to tiaci a causal eonnesion in the d(\elopment of the 
two sf nsc impressions On tin otlu r hand, the symbol 
TT me,ins the ratio of the ciicuml* lenci to the diameter 
of cl Clide wMthoiii ha\ini* an> cf>nne\ion wdth that 
meaning be\ ond its ‘arbitrary s< li t tion for the pui [)ose 
b\ om luatin matician and its acM ptance b) oth< rs 
Meaning !*> inch pentb nl both of n*semblance .iml of 
caVisal (oniKxion and nc(d not b(^ iff(Cted utht r by 
th< ir ])resenc( or b) iheir .iIjsmik It is sonu thing 
be) ond the immi cliale cont< nl of the si ns(‘-pre »entatJon, 
but It does not follow that it is dis< tninccti d caiisall) or 
otlicrwisi with that cont<*nt It is only in tlu hinirin * 

< asf of the dehlxrate seh'clion of a syinliol for a j)ai 
tidilai mt.iiung that we find (onipleti ribsinie of siuli 
(onnexioii, and in this limiting case the count \ion is 
brought about by th< mediation the human mind 
The sign, or cxpressuin which conveys^a mt anin », 
has always some content of its own apart from tli« 
meaning or thing signifu<l Lve n tin mathcmritn il 
symbol has itsxisiblechancteron which itscoiivt 1 i< m « 
dept nds, so that the form itioii and selection of s\ mb'»ls 
is a matter to which anxious care is tl(\oud \nd 
meaning may be con\eycd by a portion of (xjuricnce 
^hich has obvious importance of its own apai t fiom this 
meaning Visible uhenomena, for insianct. are not 
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miere syinl)nls of the tactual experiences which ^hey 
suggest: as Ihu-keley put it, they form “a magnificent 
spectacle’’ as well as an “instructive discourse. " Indeed, 
the relation of sign and thing signified can often be 
reviM'scd. I'he sight of th(; objects in a room is a sign 
of the ‘ I'-el' of them and of the n^sistan^:e to our move- 
■ meius whicli w<.* might experiencat in walking about the 
room : in this way it is a guide to (uir activity and has 
me.ming for life. But it is «*(ju,.illy true that we may 
e.xplme a dark ropm by touch an<l move.ineiU ami that 
our laciual impressions teach us wliat lo expect ii the 
liglu wore turned on : tangible j)lHmomena may act as 
a sign and giiuk* to visual experience*, and that will be 
th«‘ir meaning in certain circumstances, d'he* relation 
of sign ami thing signified may thus be reversible, 'i ne 
visiliie appearance means the tangible phenomenon, and 
' the tangiblt; can also mean the visible, 'fhe relation in 
om*. irre\a*rsibl('. direction ]x;tween a word and the. thing 
or ide.'i it stands for is an ina<U.*(jii;U<; analogy for tlu 
wealth of meaning expr<*.ss(‘d in Che world of e\p(‘rience. 
b'nrtlvr, om* l)it of ex{K*rience may be the sign o) 
.another, and that of still another, and so on indefmitely. 
An author expi'esses a meaning Ijy a series of muscailai 
, movements communicated to a pen or pencil; sigm 
are recorded on [lajier and the document is transmittec 
to the jniiUer. b'or the. printer it has a meaning, bin 
not the same meaning as it had for the author or wil 

Os 

have for the readeh For the printer it issiinply ‘copy' 
each written letter is for him the sign of : 

corresponding type. Other series of muscular and me 
chanical mayements then emsue, as a result of whicl 
the printed hook passes into the hands of readers t< 
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^whom thr jjrintcd sij^ns convey ideas which more or 

less resemble those which the author wished to convey ‘ 

* 

in preparinjT his manuscript. We may trace a causal 
succession throughout this process, and it has bi'en 
eVen sometimes imagiiud that \\» mi,i>ht be abl<* to 
yi\e a purely mechanical destripricut of it. Hut e\<'n 
if we c'ould do so our uiulcTst.indin^ of it would rc m.un 
imperfrct. Why this process and an,other.^ we may 
ask. rhe whole is a series ol sta<^i*s in expressino ami 
conve\ing a meaning, from the first movements which 
fix that iiKMiiing in vvntl<*n sic;iis to the later move’ 
ments whivli change th» se si-'ns puo others so that th(‘ 
nttMiiing m.iv In more easil) and w idt ly a}Vj)reheTule(I. 
It iK'gins witlv a set of iileas which mie m<m wishf's to 
a'OinniumcaU‘ .ind ( mis with the apj>r' heiision t)f iht s(‘ 
uh as by others. What inlerv<-m’s is a secjiu'iice of 
( puses and ( fft (ts, but it is also a serit s ol signs seh cte<] 
simpl) foi the purpose ol uiiuiving the meaning - 
ol acting as an iintTim dial*) ]»»iween th< mind of tin* 
author and tin minds of his read(‘rs, 

1 hev phc-noinena wlii< h w( tala* as ‘^igns ol mean 
ing an* fashion* d by human art; but as w<* hav<* s< < ri 
the same process of interpn tation mav appl), to natuial 
phenomena. The presentations of one semj.** are sign*, 
of t \perienc(*s w’hich th< other .senses will lirin 
together they are signs of an ord<*rly objectiv** woiM 
in whicli our lives are {).is «d .tnd our purposes in.an 
f(*sted. 'I'hey rc:veal th<‘ co>iditions of tlu’st* pinpu.* > 
and the promise* of their fiillilment. All this tin * nvi 
nmmertt comes to mean for us We find in it an ord* riv 
procession of events, whose issue is not alwavs plain 
but i.s continuously being partially rev«al<'d as life 
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progresses. I he causal order may itself be saili to bC' 
pan of the ineaiiing which we find in it. but it docs not. 
exhaust tliis meaning. Scientific (!xplanaiion finds regu¬ 
larity or uniformity in the scattered fragments of sense- 
cx|KTienee. and enables us to pn^dict future experience; 
it is I bus itstdf an interpn^tation, though an interpre- 

9 

tation ri!Strictcd within definiUi limits. Beyond these 
limits we find,other indications of meting. There are 
aspec is of experience which science does not touch ” 
beauty in the colours which have been scientifically 
anal\si<l into vibrations of an elastic medium or 
molecnbir chaiige.s in neural matter; truth in scientific 
theonmis and elsewhere ; faith, heroism, love in the 
c(jndiict which the psychologist su})mits to analysis. 

'rin se are facts of life as certain as the dance of elec-r. 

> aT 

Irons or the principle of tlie conservation of energy. 
And the)' are. not separated from the facts of the sen¬ 
sible world ; it is pnly for .scientific purposes that they 
li.iv'(‘ been tlistinguishe<l from it. fhey belong to the 
compUsx of our e.xpe.rience, and we can discovtjr their 
modt s of connexion with the other portions of that 
experience. This couiie.xion is nut merely or chiefly an 
ex’plan.itinii (d' Innv these aspects of value arise, or a, 
view of tin' w .ly in which tin y are brought out by the 
process of ^ vents and its causal order, 'fhey are prin¬ 
ciples for thi* interpretation of experience, and supple-, 
meat the c.easal principle of explanation. They reveal 
a meaning in it over and alx)ve the pgularity and uni-, 
formity with which scientific explanation doals^. Andi 
the order thus disclosed, in accordance with which pup 
experience may be interpreted, not of the same 
fashion as the causal order. It is not limited, for ex^ 
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Sampler—bo Aye have already ftmiur—by an) axiom of 
conscrx tition. Energy, wc are told, is always of the s»<inu 
amount throughout the pliA sical universe: there is no 
(pi* siion of more *»i less. Hut it is not so with \alu( 
Its realised .imount is subject to the risk ot* decreas** 
but It Ixais also with it tht hop* ot indctiniie increa^t 

When \v( dtscovei valut s such as beauty or lo\e 
<;r tiiith in icrtain e\ents, this is a mtanlni* which the 
t\Lilts expiess to us and in n tognising it we .ire 
int<rpuiint» tlu m - much in th* sinu way as wc inttr- 
pic t the mtaning ot lanj^iiagi I he sj>oktn or wiitt* n 
w(»rds h o* no mt .ining to oin who does not underst.uid 
th' languid* , the) med an iiiurprutr. In the same 
w i\ the dilititiKe bdwitn tht asjissin .ind the saint 
vmH not }jL appKtiattd b) an\ nn< who is ('oiuent to 
d< scribe th( ir conduct sciciUilically from the point of 
Mt w ol the ph)sicisL, tlu ph)sn>logist, or perhaps ev< n 
ol the anal)tic ps)ehologist It needs interpretation 
ihiough the (ii\(ig( ni laku s whn h luled the two liv< s 
Our uiulf rstandinc* oI them uid of tlu \va) in whuii 
iluf) difiei tiom oiu anotlu i is not merely a dt scriptitm, 
^nor IS it ail account ol then t< mpoiah, sjMiial, ami (aiisil 
idaiions, It IS an yiurjin tition wliieh di^co\cTs th* 
nuamng ol tlu faLts In thi-» case and w}iere\< r w* jo 
d'*alino with human eondmt there is meaning b* 1 iiul 
tlu avlions,and theobs< i\i is in i) discovt r ihisnu ainiu' 
^Sometinievthe) can see 11 more ekail) than it »h d 
^to the agents themselves. It is often so in lii< i iturc 
an^ art. 1 here ma) be more in the picture or tla jioem 
than Its maker was conscious of putting into it, .is, on 

‘ Abo\t, p. 179 
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the othr r hriml, Ikj may fail fully to coiney his meaning”^ 
()wing to imperf(‘('t command of his mt^dhim. But in 
all tlif s< (rises what wv have is mind sfieaking to mind. 
WhcMi \M att(“mpt to inter]iret the non human environ- 
nl( tu winch lieT about us, the same method is followed 
but il i> beset b\ t;n*ater dilTu iiltics. \V<" cannot aj)]»eal 
to ,1 tnrnd lx hind th< .ippeanincf s and ask whether the 
iiv .ining has bet ri rij^htl) read. 1 "\ en in works of hum.ui 
ait this is not alwa)S possible, for the ,irtisi may ha\<* 

It It no tint* to his mctining be\ontI the w'ork its< If . but 
<it I« ast we know that it is the work ol a mind tli.it 
rt a mbit s oin ow 11. 

It is heie that th' difiuiilts lit s in inieipn^tin*; ilit* 
woiitlol naturt*. We t an tlisi t)x m the onh 1 Iv t onne\u»n 
ol Its plitMunnena .uid spt ak (jI om <;( nt i.ilisations as ^ 
lav\s ol naturt‘. and rept att d txjxiituue conriinis f»ur 
lilt out*-, Hut wlitn (Mil wt fii d an objt t tivt (nttiimi 
f'»i ai'\ furllur meaniiu' wliith w<* nia\ it at] in it or 
into It H(‘rkele\’s r< fit xitxis showt tl rli it iht ordt il\ 
(oniu \ioii ol sieht .ind ton li has sii^niticaiK e h)r t>ur 
h\ts and tint iliey maN lx* huiktd uptai as sj^n anti 
tliini; siuufxd llis \uw was supj*orU<l Ia unifqnn 
e\iMiuiu< ind at first In dt all t)nl\ with tht rtl.itiom 
hetwttn two st ts of jihenonienti whkli wert* on tile 
same pi i v tf t‘\])rrietH'e btitli phi ntmn n.i t<l senst. 
But wt M « k mt1 he alst) souj^ht - to <4(» further than 
this: tocou. let ‘'t use phenomena with other .ind higher 
li \tls of e\}M lii fuo. Anti here the .ippt al it» uiiilorm 
e.\])orit'nee e. It ss sutcessfiil. Tht* older teh'ologistfti 
tkiimed that all things w'ere made for man. and tried to^ 
re.id thepuqiost* of imcIi iiaiur.il tiv^cnt. But their prin- 
ci])k was Aviihtmi t)bjocii\ e confirmation, and bubjectivo 
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Uesirt. ofuu influenced their inurpretation of dt tails 
They were apt to take human rueds or desires as tht 
standard ft>r intt rpreting the world 1 el> ing tin unst.ibh 
factors irt man s nature .is the kt \ to the whole m\ stt j\ 
th( \ toiirttd disillusion Tht u is .m (i ho of tht old 
method of interpretation in tin assertion now often 
inadt ‘ ihfit what th< philosoplui sc t ks is satisfaction 
L\(n if intelli ttii.il satisfaction bt meant, the tisst 1 Lion 
can Imdlv bt t.ikcn without (|iialiiication The iniiul, 
IS H aon s.ud, ‘is fir from be 11114 f^'i* < qu«il .ind 

(h M mil rot til It icLiiMsand icthctsthc ra)s without 
mixiuK I h< inlcllc u IS not Mills liabh* to bt. (.h th etc d 
bs the emotions its own p isi liistoi) mi) mdiiu 11 to 
It C( pi one oioup of k 1( .IS lather tliin inotlur Many 
men i*(ci\' intellectual s iiisi ittion fioin sonH'thini' 
less 01 some tiling molt thai tiulh—liom .1 in it and 
simplt f(»nnul.i howt \ c r f ir shc»rt it mu fall of n.ilun s 
siiI>l]( ts, 01 from a the »r\ w h'c h tils in w ith prt c oik cued 
sifws (M w’th familial cxjuiiciuc It is not inertly 
s lutailion that is needed but n.iscni.ibh justili iblc 
sthslulion .ind 11 u noi suisfuuon but a r iiion il 
,4i( und lor ■. itisf ic non th it we should seek dnic *■ 
our s.itisr.iclinn is b.isi d upon tiu n itiirc of n alitv jist II 
w< .in ajH to re .id a wron^ nu iniii^ into < xptne nee 
.1 me inin^ which < xpe rn nc < itsc It will f ilsti) 

lluicismoK mi inm in the woild tti.in tin oidiils 
coniKxion^ which tin sikiki-- exhibit Jins miiiti is 
eel tain I m \ iluts which hue bun «dn.id) eh ill 
With arc found bv us m the ecints and orch 1 ol the 

1 VC n h> Mr JiracJlts, 7 isax ^ t n I ruth and jj > 1 - 
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world ; the) ;ir(! the meaning which the world somehow 
conveys to us. Hut mistakes arc often made in its 
interpretati(M). Are there then any means by which 
we may guide and test our interpretations, not of'[)ar- 
ticular events (mly but of the world of experience as a 
whol<- ? In a former lecture the criteria of moral valiu' 
ha\'e Ixen discusst'd. It nunalns to e(»nsitier what 
criteria tliere art? for an intt'rpnnation of the reality 
whleli includes moral values as »)ne (actor in its con¬ 
stitution. 

In the examj)lesof interprtnatioii already given, one 
portion t>f experience has always b(*en interpreted by 
nn-ans (if aiKJther [)orlinn of experience ; ami this must 
always be our m<‘thod. We cannot get outside* expta'i- 
ent'e altogether and interpo't the whole, by something 
Ix'vcnul it -for there is nothing bcA-oiul to which we 
can appeal, d he meaiu’ng of the whole can be found 
only within the whohx The apj)<!al is always to (“.x- 
perience -but to oxperimiee in th(‘ widest sense of tli(“ 
word. All possihh* experienee must In- inclutled, and 
i‘\en i'ur most ordinary inierpret.ition.s pass l)euind tin* 
aetna! e\ ent to th(‘ future of whiih it is [)ro])hetie. And 
all ilu' a .peels (d* expt?rience which we can apprehend 
must i)e taken into account - not merely ilie. simple 
fact as it apptxirs to imim.'diate ])erceplion of tilings 
w'iihout or of Slates of mind, but all the relations of 
<)bjectiv(' Ollier to which tlnnighl extends, including 
the law's of logic, nature, and of value. I'hese must 
be includc?il in forming an idea of rt.-ality as a whole. 
Hence vvt; m.i) see how, although the meaning of the 
whole Ls not to be found in anything outside, it may 
yet l)e possible to arrive at an interpretation of reality 
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by mciins of those ideas which are partially revealed in 
it and which have been already shown to possess objec¬ 
tive validity. An adequate interpretation will consist 
in bringintj these ideas into their true relation with the 
realm of existing* things. Reality is not sej)arated from 
existence, but it is wider than it, for it includes the ideas 
through which the meaning or purpose of existing 
things may be discerned. 

Lonce])ts which go beyond immediate exjjerienctt 
^%?;'^dways involved in every account which we give of 
things whether that account be called a description, 
.an explanation, nr an inierpn'iatiou. And they hav«; 
Jhmmi applied to the whole realm ol existtmee. 'TIkj 
meclianical thtiory of the universe is an account of 
reality determined by purely logic.d, or malhemaLical 
ca)nce]»tioiis. Natur.ilism cf)mmunl\ repre.sents the 
world as ruled through and through by causal enu- 
tiexion. Such accounts mav be \alid, so far as their 

0 

positive features go; but they are not exbau.stita*. 
I he)’ describe, facts, and jjerhaps they ex-plaln how 
facts coim* to be as tla;)’ arc.; and in doing so they 
utilise ideas or modes of conc<*iving whose (objective 
Vc^iditx' we arc. bountl to assume. Ihjl there is one 
range of objectively valid ideas which they do not usf 
in tlie accounts they give of reality, and that is ideas (ji 
value. Ve* these ideas also have validity as wcdl as the 
others, and they may not bt* excluded if our account ol‘ 
reality is to 4 )e exhaustive. I'hey are required for its 
ccmipletion. Without them we may be able to au.suer 
the (questions What.^ and How? But only through 
iitthem can we expect an answer to the questi^ai Wliy ? 
They reveal ^)urpose as well as order, and make possible 

' . 19 -a 
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a view of reality of tlje kind which has bf^en described 
as an interpretation. 

'File reason which justifies us in ap[)lyin<^ moral 
ideas in interpreting the world is similar to that which 
justifies us in understanding it as an ordoFly and causal 
svsi(‘in. IVIoral ideas are not a systc'in of concepts 
without relation to existence, 'fhey apply directly to 
conscious agents, and an; realised in the lives of 
those conscious agents—lives which are immerse<l in 
a material environment and thus coninxied with the 
v\,hol<‘ ph\'sical univr;rse. .Morality, thereJc^re, is con- 
ne( ted with the realm of (;\'istenc<;. 'Fhe prohltan is to 
show the nature of this connexion. 'Fhe existing world 
is the scene, on which moral idisis seek manifestation. 

( an wi* say that they express tlu- me.ining, or j>art of 
th(' meaning, of that world ? 

(>n the rirligioiis view of the world the answ’er to this 
(jiiestion is not in doubt. Fhen; may be doubt and div er- 
geiice of view as to the special form the interpretation 
is to iakt‘, as l<» vvhelh(;r, for example, a [)articular pn»vi- 
deuce mav be asserted ; biit there is always confidence 
that the purjH>s(' of Ciod is expressed in the e\e.nts of 
the world. 11 is meaning is made manifest there, however 
slow we may he to discover it. On this view, th(‘retor<\ 
wo hau’ clearlv the disclosing; of mind to mind ihrf)Ugh 
a medium which nec'ds interpretation, but this clear 
view is only po.>slble if we have alreatlv reached a con- 
viction of the existence of (.'lod. It does not correspond, 
therefore, with the method of approach in the present 
argument. We are arguing from experience and the 
ideas inv«dved in f;\pi;rience to a general conc(‘ption of* 
reality which may issue in theism, but which tloes not 
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Stan with the assumption of theism. Accordingly we 
have first to decide whether tla- world does express or 
convey a moral meaning, jand only if this question has 
b(?en decided in the atfirmative. ma)' we ask furthe.r 
whether this'meaning reveals a Supreme Mind. 

The preceding argument has reached this point. 
We have seen that in reality as a whole moral valiurs 
art* included, nnd that these moral \ allies have validity 
for and are manifested in conscious beings. How the.se 
vaiues are related to the realm of »‘xisteni:(! generally — 
vvh< thi-r we may s[)eak of them as the meaning W'hich 
the world < .\'[)resses in its le-mporal j)ro(:ess, and if so, 
whether this result imidies also a theistic view of the 
uni\ers(‘ *-thes(‘ questions nnnaiii. What has l)e<*n 
establisheil so far is tlu* legilimae\ of an interpretation 
of this sort if it can he shown to lit the facts. 


The objection." which ha\ e been taken to any such 

interjiretation of reality as a whole are maiidy two. In 

<€ 

the first place, it is said that it is the. result of imagina¬ 
tion, not of intellectual demoiLstration, ami gives only 
a fancy-[)ictiire of th<' world, which may have poi'tic 
value, but is without objective truth. In the second 
place, it is urged that it is inca])able of verification and 
has therefore no claim to rank with .scientific theories. 
These objections affect any coin[)rehensive or synoptic 
view of the world, and it is neces.sary to see how’ t.ir 
they are valid, 

r. As regards the former objection, it is true that 
a synoptic view of reality needs imagination in its 
formation, but it does not follow that it is therefore 
^divorced frqm logic or that in this respect its methoil is 
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nnscieiuifjc. Certainly, lo^^ical deduction Avili not reach 
to a view of the whole, for deduction is concerned with 
j;('nenil truths valid for'a class of things, and the object 
of philosophy is not things in a class but the whole of 
realit). I’A'en if it be thought that philosophy seeks 
th«‘ universal, then it must be the highest universal — 
wliieli could not be the conclusion, though it might b(? 
the j>reiniss, of a syllogism. can the enquiry be 

an induction which proceeds from an enumeration of 
similar cases, for here there are no similar cases : the 
iini\ ers(! is one, and then* are no <»ther universes with 
vvhicli it may be compared, lint a world-vit w is not 
ili< retoi'e ind(‘p('ndent of th(*se processes of discursive 
liiotiglu. It may lx* arrivt^d at after a long intellectual 
jjoucss. liehiiul !t and contained in it lie (dforis after 
the appr(;hension of facts and endeavours to form con- 
cepti(ais by whicli these facts fiiay be described. Hut 
it is uol a nu‘re transcript of presented fads, and it 
involves imagination. It does not follow, however, that 
ilje idea thus formed is m(a‘ely a fancy-f>icture. .Science 
also involves a similar t*xercise of the imagination. If 
wt* tak(‘an\ scieutitic theorv, such as tin* atomic theory, 
or th(' electrical theory of matter, or a general formula 
.such as the postulate of the conservation of eiu*rgy, it 
iir evident that all these are a great ileal more than 
sinqdy conceptual transcripts of the f.icts. 'I hey all 
j.)piiu to sonu'thing Ixdiind or underlying the facts of 
experience by which the latter m:i)' be understood. 
The cc»nc<‘piions they use, also, differ from the facts 
perceived. Atoms, electrical units, energy are concepts, 
v\hich could not be formed without adding to and 
taking away from the material immediately {>resented 
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in perception; and their formation is the work of 
imagination. 

Thus the logical constructions of scientific theory 
involve imagination. Nothing gtMiericallv different is 
r(!(piired in the formation of a general philosophical 
llieorv, although it may have a wider range than tin* 
scientific hypothesis, and it may need insight into ex¬ 
perience* of a different kind. N<‘iiher in science nt>r in 
phi](»sophy, is the w*ork of imagination a mere. Ilight of 
laiicy. It arises out t)f insight into experience. Only, 
in pliilos(.)ph\', it aims at a mon- complete view of ex- 
]'rrienc<j ami in particular does not ignore its value- 
aspect as science ve ry proper!) doi s. Dut the validity 
ot the pliilcjsophical tlurory ne<‘d not bt; inferior, nor 
does it refuse to su!)mit to lia* tests whicli can be 
applic'd to it. • 

d'his brings us to the second objeciic)n “-that it 
is incapable of V( rification. It is chielly lhn)ugh its 
I'apacity for \'erification that the scietilific hyj>olh(;sis is 
held to b<; distingiiisiu'd from th(' j)hl]o.so])hical and to 
attain a higlier levtd of certainty. It is worth while 
ih<*relf)re to ask what the nature of scientific verifica¬ 
tion is and whether it, or any similar process fulfilling 
the sam<! function, can be apjilied to a .speculative view 
of realitv as a whole. 

It js dear, that a scif.-niilic iiypothesis dtxds witli a 
more limited range: of experience than the philosop)ii< al, 
and that it is con.sequently easier to bring to bear upon 
it the test of agreement with facts. The facility for \ eri- 
fication is certainly all in favour of science, iuid is »)m: 
reason for its steady progre.ss.* Philosophy, seeking a 
more eompreh<‘nsive view, has a more complex task ; 
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and then* .in; greater difficulties in applyipi^ the appro¬ 
priate tests. But it do(;s not follow that the nature of 
these tests is essentially different from those applicable 
to scieia e. 

S( iitntihc verification is of two kinds. A fact may 
be discovered which is inconsisif;nt with the hypothesis 
formed, that is, which cannot be explained or described 
if the hypoih(;sis be true ; and as the fact cannot be 
disputed, the hypothesis must in such a case be relin- 
<}uish(;d. In this way the refutation of a hypothesis 
may be effect<*.d by the discovery of a sinj^le, fact incon¬ 
sistent with it. But the. same hypothesis wcjuld not have 

been satisfactorily established if the nt;w fact discovered 

¥ 

had been in a.Ljreement with it. This would add to the 
prob.d)iIity of its truth, but it would not, in tht* strict 
sense of tlie word, verify it. 'I'his agreement of fact with 
theory is. however, one kiml of verification, as the lernt 
is used in scie.ntific method ; anti, as the facts multiply 
which agree with tiie hypothesis, the probability of its 
truth intT(;as<*s. 


But another kintl of verification 


is conc<;ivable, 


which, whtMi or if attainable, would be of gr<‘ater im¬ 
portance. .Sup]K)se the new fact admitted of one and 
only tine explanation. If it agreed with our hyptithesis 
and tlisagrt'ed v'^'ith every other possible hypotliesis, 
then its tliseovery would be a complete verification of 


the former. 


X'eritication of this kind can be obtained 


only wh(;n every possible hypothesis is before us, so 
that the new fact can test each of them in turn and 

Hi ^ 

refute alj bur one t)f them. 7 'he method proceeds by 
exclusion, and its conclusive evidence rests on the 
assumption that th<.* hypotheses before us are exhaustive 
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—that no other is possible with which also the fact 
might he found to agree. It is seldom if ever that we 
can be sure that our list of possible explanations is 
exhaustive, so that probability nearly always enU-rs to 
disturb complete confidence in the result. The crucial 
experiment which decides between two conflicting 
hypotheses and establishes the truth of one of them 
proceeds on th(' assumption that no other alternative 
. explanations than those before us anr possible. 

Most of the. larger generalisations of sci<!nce admit 
‘ of verification of the former kind only. They are 
rt*pcatetlly. tested by new facts, and oUr confidence in 
th< ir validity increases w’ilh tli(' range, of facts which 
vv{' liiul lluan capable of describing. The general theory 
of ev(jlution which we owe to 1 >rirwin is mainly su[)- 
pnrted in this way. I he same kind of verification is 
applicable to such a doctrine, as that of the conservation 
of energy. We do not find facts which refute every 
theciry which may imjily the increase or disappearance 
of energy from the jihysical system. What we do find 
is that, however extensive and ex.act our kiiowl(‘dge of 
facts, wc arc not compelled to give: up the doctrine: 
within the limits of accuracy of our observations, it is 
able to describe new facts as well as old. Each exten 
sion of our knowledge, can be explained‘in harmony 
with it. "''hat it describes the facts up to a certain point 
is certain ; but that it is an accurate account of ihe 
energy in the physical univef.se is not proven, though 
it may be Tendered more and more probable by its 
agreement with an increasing volume of fact.s. 

Of these two kinds of scientific verification one 
would give certainty if all possible explanations were 
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exhaustively known, wHile the other and jnore common 
form gathers confirmation from agreement with new 
facts kill n(jver reaches proof. Can the philosopher as 
well as the man of science avail himself of cither or 
both ilu se kinds of verification for the criticism and 
Cfjnfirinaiion of his hypotheses ? We are confronted 
with ilifhTent theories concerning the ultimate ground 
or priiu'ipk; of reality, ami these theories may be ttisted 
by their ability to explain the facts -including under 
‘ facts ’ nf)t only the facts of nature and {)f personal life 
but th(* values found in pttrsonal life. We might make' 
a list of these the()ries, and it is concei\'able that all but 
om- of them should be refuted by their inadequac ) to 
d< scribe the facts. It is even [)ossibl(* to obtain a s(U of 
facts or ideas which niay be used as a crucial test for 
deciding between two different hypothest;s concerning 
the universal order, rhe id<,*as of moral value may be 


useil in this way for Ihe refutation oi certain theories. 
Hut, as in tin* ras(‘ of scientific verification, \\v. cannot 


cl.iirn more than probahility for the exhausii\'eness of 
our < nimuTaiion of possible hyp(Hhe.ses. W’e have thus 
in iihik>sophy, just as we have in science., for the ntost ' 
pan to rrdy on the other method of verification which 
finds tlu' confirmation of a hypothesis in its ability to 
yicKl a consistent exj)kiiiation of the new facts and 
classt.:s (^f facts that are brought to our notice. 


The ihcasries al>oul the world which we form have 


the precision aad fixity which are the mark of Intel- 
l(;ctuai ctmeeptions. But our experience is a living 
growing experienctr. always producing something new 
which n\ay be used as a test of the adequacy of the 
theory. Thus the human consciousness, as it makes its 
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way in the world and seeks to realise its icleals in the 
environment, produces at every stage in its progrt*ss a 
new challenge to the faith by which it works. The faith 
has been crystallised into theory; and both faith and 
theory must meet the challenge. They are tested by 
their adequacy to this new experience—to the life 
which is its .source. Often in the historv of mankind 
both the theory and the faith which it expresses in 
intellectual terms have been shalterc'd in contact with 


the grow'ing forces of life. At other times the faith may 

y 

remain intact in its spiritual essence,‘whrle the doctrinal 


forms in which it was ex[)resst,‘d are prewed inadeqiiatt? 
and new forms have to bt^ sought. 


As a scientific theory is hc‘ld to be vejrilie^d by its 
ability to anticipate staise-perceptions, so a philosophical 
thf^ory may be vepfied by its powrr to anticipate {ex¬ 
perience of a wider kind. Fhe faith which lies behind 
the theory rnav consist in an immediate attitude of. the 
individual mind to the mi.aning of things as a whole 
and may inspire not only intellectual id(;as but also the 


activity in which the 


individual shows hims('lf as an 


agent in the world’s progress. And this faith may hiul 
its characteristic vindication in its power not merely to 
anticipate but eve;n to create (‘xperience. 

These.considerations are only gene’ral, but the\ 
may suf^ce to justify the conclusion that j)hi!oso}>hy, 
however its method may differ from the method rd 
science, does not depend u[)on the employn^ent some 
irrational faculty of apprehension an<l that for it al.so 
the final test lies in exptTience. Only, experience must 
hot be limited to the phenomena presented to sense- 
perception and their causal connexions ; it must include 
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the values, which we ^recognise and which experience 
may show; and the view of reality which w'c seekds 
one which wall comprehend and hanrwjnise the causal 
order with the order of values. One way in which this 
has IxM'U attempted is to give a caui^al ex[)lanation of 
value itself, rhis is the way of Naturalism ; and it is 

' I 

assumed here that the theory of naturalism has faih'd 
to justify itself logically. Hut another w'ay lies open, in 
which the ('onception of cause is not taken as the only 
or th(‘ highest concejition under w'hich the facts of expe^ 
ri(SR;e may he grouped. Facts are significant of value, 
so that we may be led to an interjjretation of reality in 
which lh(^ causal ex[)lanation, without being discarded, 
is su{)phrmenLed by' the conception of meaning. 
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THE THEISTIC ARGUMEx\TS 


On the iheistic view the wcirlcl is inlttrpreted as ex¬ 
pressing tlu‘ mind of God. But theism has been reached 
in various ways at different tim(;s. I'he old proofs for 
the being of (jod have long sinc(‘ falh'ii into disfav^our; 
tht'y have passed the stage in which critical minds find 

4 

tluan convincing ; and th(‘y an^ approaching the stage 
in which men ‘^enerallv cease to find them interesting. 
()[)ini(Mi has set against ili' in, and is now tending to 
set away from tlu:m altogt^ther as-docirines tin* life of 
which has gone odt. They wore oi.; e very much alive*, 
iiowetver; and the reason of tilt.* changed attitude 
towards them is itself a que^stion of som<t inl(‘rest. "Phis 
reason is, of course, in the first place, the destructive 
criticism of Mume, and still more, of Kant. But, 
although this is tli<; main nMs<»n for the m'glect of tin; 
traditional proofs, it i.^^ not a wholly adequate reason. 
W hen we look into the; Humian and Kantian criticisms 


we see that th(*y are directed not simply against th'* 
old forms of argument, but against any^ j^os.sible argu^ 
ments for a knowledge of iht; ultimaU nature, or of tla- 
whole, of things. Now their attack upgn m(;taph}'S!cal 
knowledge generally has not met w'ith the same wide 
acce]>tance as tbtdr refutations of the particular ilieo- 
logical proofs. Erom the point of view of an agnosiiciMn, , 
such as that in which Kant’s first Critique issued, it is 
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clear that the ])roofs are withfjui validity. liut they are 

discarded or (|uietly disre.*garded hy many who do nqt 

shan; this Kantian view of the limits of knowledf^e, and 
* . '' . 
whosti (nvn iloctriiies are equally oj^cn to the criticisms 

of Kaiif. 

It would seem therefoft: that Kant’s destructive 
criiicism does not altogether explain the existing dis¬ 
satisfaction with the traditional proofs. The full expla- 
p.alion must he sought furtluT afield, and involves, so 
it setjins to me, the distinction between religious belief 
and theological argument. In its origin and throughout 
much of Its history, religion (including the b(dief in 
(iod) is indepemlent of the demonstrations of the being 
(jfCiod offered by philosophers and theologians. Mume 
hims(‘lf, in his Dissertation on ‘ I he Natural 1 listory of 
Religion,’was [)erhaps the first cl«‘arly to draw attention 
to the tiistinction betwetm the historical causes of reli¬ 
gious belief and the theoretical arguments which point 
to thfism. I le set the example, which has Ix'en folUnved 
of late with fruitful results, of tracing thtr early stages 
of religious belief, lie utilised such facts as were at 
his disposal, and his psychological imagination helped 
him to till out the pictun;. His* most important ge.ne- 
ralisatioii was that jiolyiheism jireceded theism in the 
order of liist*)ry. TJiis is an important result, from the 
philo.soplicr s point of view. It means that the unity of 
the worldaird.er, which is the first point to be brought 
out or assium d in the theistic arguments, appears only 
at a late stage of historical development, and did not 
give rise to the belief in' Goti If we compare this 
result with the view of Hume’s earliest English pre- 
tlecessor in the field of comparative religion, we cannot 
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fail to be struck by the superior insight of the later 
writer, Herbert of Cherbury’s Dd Religions Gent ilium 
broke into a new field of enquiry by its survey of .faiths 
and their development; bm its general idea is com- 
jlletely rationalistic juid imhisiorical. The true and 
" rational conception of God, which holds the first or 
highest place in his thought, must also, he thinks, have 
been first in time in the minds of the human race. He 
holds, accordingly, that all faiths which fall short of 
or go beyond tins pure and rational creed are men; 
aberrations or corruptions - the inventions of a crafty 
priesthood, 'fhough he was the first to open iq) the 
field of historical religion which later times have culti¬ 
vated both extensively and intt nsively, Herbert of 
Cherbury's fundamental thought was really unhistorical. 
He did not see the necessity for a cfear distinction be¬ 
tween the historical succession and the logical orde.r 
which is not a succession in time. In this he resembled 
most of his I'ollowers in the age of rationalism, as well 
as his Scholastic predecessors. And these were the 
j)eriods in which the traditional ]>roofs were in the 
ascejidani among philosoi)hers and theologians. 

I'he religious consciousness of those periods---Scho¬ 
lastic aud Cartesian---had inherited the ide;a of one 
God as the creator and rultT of the universe; the, his¬ 
torical antecedents of this idea and of the religious 
consciousness generally were unknown to or ignorcfl 
by the thinkers of the time. The religious idea of < iotl 
was taken over by philo.sophy, without question as to 
its origin, and used for expressing the final explanation 
of reality which philosophy was able to give. The pro¬ 
cedure was not necessarily yicious. There cannot be 
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one view valid for religion and another and quite 
different solution for the philosophical problem. But 
the procedure must not be followed blindly; philosophy 
must not take f>ver the religious idea of God without 
rect^gnising that this idea has been reached on another 
path from that of rational thought. 

ICIsewhere^ I have drawn a distinction l>etween 
what 1 have called two ways of theism - the thetism of 
the ndigious consciousness for which Ciocl is in some 
manner an immediate object; and the theism of philo¬ 
sophical theory in which the idea of (iod is arrived at 
by a process of reflective thought and functions as an 
explanation of reality. I'he two ways cannot perma- 
lU'ntly divcTge and yet each b<^ valid along its own 
lines: for the religious consciousness is just cm; aspect 
of the, human consciousness. Bui they do not displ.iy 
unbroken harmony. Religion is nor the monopoly e»f 
s|)i.‘( iilaiive thinkers, and the object of common worship 
at any time may bo incre^lible to the man of traiiunl 
intelligence. At such times tluTO is strain and conflict 
between religion and philosophy, and the strain may 
issue in progn\ss for b(.)lh. On the other hand, when 
the religious consciousness and philosophical thinking 
an- ilirected the same object, and are at one.in their 
coiice]>tio!i t)f it, we have, what is called an age of faith. 
*rh<‘ Sclmiasiic period is often described as such. The 
period lu'tweem De.scartes and the latter part of the 
tughteenih century -the years in which Rationalism 
was in the a.sc(''ndant“ -are not generally de.scribed in 
the same way. Tliey exhibited in an acute form, though 
on a .somewhat limited field, the strain of religious 

’ Hihhrl Journal, \^l. XI (1913), pp, 567 ff. 
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conflict. And ytet. as regards the one point I have in 
view—the conception of God this period also might 
he called an age of faith. For jdiilosophy and religiim 
were then vtjry much at one as to the way in which 
God was understood and in accepting belief in him as 
valid. 

Thus it happened chat, during the period when the 
theistic arguments, or certain of them. wer<f commonly 
rc‘gardc‘d as sound and convincing, two contempf)rary 
eharac ttM'istics of thought may he noted. In the first 
place, Kant’s criticism had not yet discr<‘dited the com¬ 
petence of hilman reason in questions of metaphysics 
and th(“o]ogy. And. in the seejuid place, the idea of 

4 

(jod was present to thinkirs in advance of their 
argunuMit. and re;gard(ui by tlnan ;is a primitive and 
permant'fit possession of the hum.in consciousness, so 
that they were predisposed in laAour of iheJ|pa. What 
they had to do was to deinonsiraUi that this idea had 
a real object. The objections to which the theoretical 
arguments were subj(‘Ct<'<l first by Hume and after¬ 
wards* by Kant weakened th^- argunuaits themselves. 
But the views arrived at in Humrfs 'Natural History 
of Religion ’ were fitted to strike at the roc)t of some¬ 
thing which lay behind the arguments the idea of the 
one God, which they ioc>k over from the* common re 
ligious consciousness before going on to prove the 
divint; existence. Hume set cjut to show that this iflea 
w’as not j>rimitive and not universal, but the offspring 
of strange superstitions ; and he ended with the sugges¬ 
tion that by “opposing one species of superstition to 
another,” we .should “set them a-f|iiarrelling: while we 
ourselves; during their furjt and contention, happily 
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make our escape into the calm, though obscure, regions 
of phiIosof)hy—a region in which we may be content 
to suspend our judgment, seeing that “the whole is a 
riddle, an enigma, an inexi)licable mystery.” 

'1 he investigations into the origin and history of 
religion which have been carried out since Hiinie's day 
hav<‘ add<*d vastly to our knowledg<'.. but they have not 
finall)' remoxed that per(jle\ity in which Hume found 
himse lf. If we ask what is tlie bi'aring of the develo[)- 
nuMit orreligi<m upon the claim to truth made in religion, 
wc (ind ourselvirs confront'd by two, or ev('n by three, 
di/fcn'iu ;msvv<n's from those whoso kiir/wh‘dge of the 
siibject (jualihes them to sp(‘ak. We hav<^ in the first 
place, the view that religion had its origin in an atti¬ 
tude which im[)lied inisumkmstanding of the causal 
tonnexions of things, that its histt)ry is only slightly, if 
at all, reliij^d to the truth of its dogmas, and that we 
are even justihed in drawing the infere.nce that, what¬ 
ever purposes it may have served in the [last or <‘ven 
may serve in th(* futun;, it h.is no grasp ujion truth 
aiul its object is illusory. In the second plac»', other 
en(|uirers hold that the religious consciousness has had 
from the beginning a ct'rtain connexion wnth objectivt; 
reality, and that the history of religion displays, on the 
W'hole. a progressive revelation of this reality. 'Fhesc 
views are directly opposed ; but it is possible to hold 
a*third vit w a('cording to which the history of religion 
does not justify any kind of inference either to the truth 
or W the tvilsliy r)f religious doctrines. 

It does not fall within my plan or my competence 
to examine tht^sc* views and to attempt to decide be- 
* tlumc. Essays, (>d. iireen and Grose, vol. n, p. 363. 
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tween them. Hut it is relevant ty) draw attention to 
them. They may serve to remind us of the limus of 
our j)rosent enquir)' when compared with the whoh* 
field of the philosophy of religion. And the difference 
of opinion which they display has a bearing on the 
‘method which it behoves us to ad(’»pt. Having regard 
to the varieties of the religious ct)nsc.iousness, and the: 
problems involved in its interpretation, w'c cannot 
simply accept fn^m it the idea of f'n)d, as we find that 
idea ai certain times or in certain persons, and then 
proceed to consider the place which that idea occupies 
in philosopliical or reflective thought, and the grounds 
for holding that it has a real object. But this is just 
vvliat was done, liy those who used the traditional argu¬ 
ments. I'hey began with an idt:a of. (iod, which they 
proceedetl to define, for the most j)an without mceiting 
with much controv'ersy, and iheji went on to give proofs 
of the lx:ing or eyi.siencc of (iod. \Vh<'n doubt or 
ditfenmce arise.s conc<*rning the* idea of (iod itself, the 
basis of the argument is shiftt'd. and th<* pniofs them¬ 
selves lose their cogency and may even cease to interest 
us. rhus it be.comes iKicessary to ado[)t a different way 
of approaching the question. 


\Vf* are seeking to understand reality-- If pos.sil)l<-. 
as a whole ; and our beginning must be made from 
reality as it is known to us. We have found that tin* 
parts of reality are all conne.cted together; there is no 
absolutely inde]>endent unit among the ol)jecis of expe¬ 
rience; in this sense, therefore, reality a.s known to us 
is a whole. The problem is, How are we to uinler.sland 
this whole? This is definitely a philosophical question, 
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to whiih theism is ^onc jjossible answer, namely, that. 
th<; whole and all its parts are dependent upon one 
Supreme Mind. Panthei'^m is another solution'* ^nd 
(liflers from theism in tht- thoroughness with which it 
strips the finite matny of ev'ery vestige of independence' 
or individuality, and in its reluctance to qualify the One“ 
.IS mind. Still another type of solution may be found 
iti the varying forms of Pluralism, which acc<;ntuate the 
reality of the many in a way w’hich contrasts with pan- 
iheism, and either deny the existence of One Supreme 
Mind or (dse n^gartl that supn'ine spirit as only 
inter pares. 

K.ach (»f these different ilu-orios i> an atlf^mjhi to 

arrivi; at a vi^ w of reality as a wholt! \yhat has bt^m 

* 

called a synoptic view. .Xnalysis and synthesis are 
employed in the theoretical ])rocess by which tha y are 
reached, but are insnf1ici(*nt of rhemselv(‘s to form sucH 
th(M>ri(‘s. Nor are th<,'v on the same level as scientific 
lln-ories, in which obj<'cts are classified and referred to 
!h<' laws or formula- which describe them, d hey are 
views of the universe as a whole, and the universe 
canruil Ik* put int<i a class or compared with otlier 
obji-cts: for there are no other objects, and th<*re is no 
class larger than itself. It is unique, a ‘singular evcnt\’ 
as lluim* Cvilli’il it. Humes criticism f»f the cosmo- 
logic.il argument w'ill be referred to lat<T. Biit there is 
profound truth in this suggestive Comment of his. We 
cannot refer the universe to any class higlier or wider 
than Itsell ; it has no similar and no other: all classes 
and ccincepts must be found w'ithin it, not outside it. 

' Humes won: was ‘effect’; l»ut rhe word is misleading as it 
implies its correlurivc ‘ cause. See below, p. 519. 
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» We arc seekings to understand it. and such under¬ 
standing must he from within, nc/t from without. We 
are 6urselves parts of the universe, or factors of it, and 
an outside view of it is impossible. The only under¬ 
standing of it possible for us must be an inner view- 
such as all s\nopsis is -and the synoptic effort will 
be a struggle to get as near as possible to the ht'arl of 
the universe, its inner principle. 'I'hus the problem 
which confronts us should not be put in the form. Docs 
God exist but rather in the form. How is the universe 


to be understood and interpreteti ? 

I he various theistic arguments commonly put the 
cjuestion in the othcT way w'hich, I think, is the wrong 
way. 1 hey start with a definition of God, and then 
distinguish certain lines of <irgument aloiig each of 
which we are supjjosed to arrivi' at ihe conclusion that 
(.jolI (ixists. And ttach line of argument is supposeil to 
have independent validitj and to jjoint to the same 
conclusion, burthcr, these line's of argument imitate 
the [jart-to-pari advance, of scientific ju'oof, and the 
transition in them to a vi<-w iif reality as a whole is 
obscure or (|ueHtionribk:. \\ e shall therefore t!.xpect to 
find defects in the. traditional proofs, though may 
turn out that they make important ccjntributions to thru 


view of the whole which we are endeavouring to form, 
bor all tie proofs begin from soitu* prut in the divaMed 
whole of reality and seek in thtdr conclusions to tran 


sceiid the limited 


or partial and reach the unconditioiu'd 


or complete. 


riiis is ih^ 
ment, thotigh it 


case even with the Ontological Argu- 
siarts from an Jdea than which none 
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j^reater cm be conceived. It bej^ins with a distinction 
which, once made, ^is always hard to reconcile—the 
distinction betwt?en idea and exist(;nce. With this'dis¬ 
tinction both An.selm and I.)escartes began, and the 
general view of both is that there is one idea so great 
as to spurn the distinction and necessitate the existence 
of its corrt'sponding object. Anselm sought long and 
(Mrnc'stly for a simjjle form of proof, free from learned 
com])lexity, which would show that and what(io(fis. 
And what he found is the following argument': God 
is a Being than which no greater can be cemceived. 
.Such is our idea of God. But that than which no 
grt aler can be conceived cannot be in the understanding 
alone (that is, it cannot be a mere idea), for if it were 
only in the untierstanding, then sometliing further coultl 
be conceivetl as belonging to it, namely, real existence; 
and this existenct* in reality as well as in idea would 
be a greater thing than ideal existence only. That is 
to say, if that than which no greattT can he conceivetl 
wt-rc only in the understanding, there woultl be some¬ 
thing still greater than it, which assuredly is impossible. 
Something, therefore, without doubt, exists than which 
IK) greater can be conceived, and it is both in the under¬ 
standing and in reality. 

.Such is the sum and substance of .Anselm's artru- 
ineul as h<*. first stated it. It was aftc'rwarJs re-stated 
by him in stunewhat more technical terms in reply to 

* See the oxir.%rts in Caldecott and Mackintosh's Selections from 
the Literature tf Thtism (1904), pp. 1-9, and in Daniels, Quel/en- 
luifra^ und Uttersnc/iun^^en zur GestMchte der Gottesbeyieise {Beitrd^* 
tur Gesehiehk tier Phiioiof>hie des MitUlcUters, Band viii, Heft 1-2) 
(u)09\ pp: 5-20. 




' a critic. Hut even in its first form it cannot be refuted 
by a reference to the difference Ijetween the idea of a 
hundred dollars and'the actual existence or possession 
of a hundred dollars. Kant^s example, as Hegel re¬ 
marked*, appeals at once to the ordinary understanding; 
for there is nothing the jilain man can grasp more 
clearly than the diffi^rcnce between the idea of money 
and money in pocket. Hence the success of Kant’s 


illustration, which has been taken as a sufficient reluta- 


tion of Anselm’s proof. Yet it really misses the point 
' of that proof, \^hich vvas an effin't to discriminate be- 
, twcf u the iti(‘a of (iod and all other ideas. Nor was 


Kant’s argument ik'w. He was anticipated by a con- 
tt^rnporary of Anselm’s, Gaunilo by name, who used a 
more elaborate illustration. .And this is the wav in 

ii 

which Gaunilo answered Anselm. '* Some .say that there 
is somewhere in the ocean an Island which--^is it is 


difficult, or rather impossible, to discover what does 
not exist—is known as the L(»st Island. It is fabled 
to b(- more amply supplied with riches an<l all dtdights 
in immense abundance iban tlur I'ortunate Islands 


thein.se!ves. Anti although there is owner or in¬ 
habitant, yet in every vv<iy it (*xcels all inhabited lauds 
in the abundance of things which might be apfiropriaied 
,as wealth. Now, let any one tell me thi.s, and I sliall 
ea.sily un.lerstand all that he says. But if he th(tn pro¬ 
ceeds to infer: ‘ \’ou can no longer’^doubt that ilus 
most excellent of islands, which you do not tloubi to 
exist in your understanding, is really in existence some¬ 
where, because it is more excellent to be in reality than 

* Pkihiophit der Reli^on^ 2nd ed., vol. 1, [>]}. 21 ^ 14. 
transl., voJ. 11, p. 353.) 


ii 
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to be in the understanding^ only, and unless it were in 
existence any ()ther lart<l which does exist would be 
more excellent than it, and so that which you have 
understood to be the best of islands would nt)t be the 
best ’ - if, I say, he wishes in this way to compel me 
to assent to the existence of this island, and to suppose 
that there can be no more doubt about it. eitber I shall 
consider that he is in jest, or 1 shall know not which 
1 (»uj.>ht to considcT the more foolish, myself if I i^rant 
it lo him, or him if he thinks that he has, with anv 
certainty at all, prov('d the existence.’of that island, 
lie must first hav(^ shown me that its very excelKnce 
is the exc(?ll(mce of a thing ntally and indubitably 
exisiifig, and not in any degree the excellence of a 
something false or .dubious in my understanding.” 

Now this illustration, and the criticism it conv*,‘)s,' 
an* not siilficieiu to rt'fute Ansidm’s argument, any more 
than the hundred dollars comparison is. 'I'rue, I have 
an idea of an island than which none is inoia- exci-llent. 
as K.uU had an idea of a hundn'd rlollars ih.in which 
tlieie wa.Te no heiter dollars in tin.* lijuik at Kiigiosberg 
or anywhere; i-lse. But then you canmx say that there 
cannot be conceived anything greater than the most 
excellent of islands, or the best of dollars, .and this is 
how (jod is conceived. 

n 

(iaunilo's objection, it may he remarked, comes 
nearer th(‘ point than Kant’s does. Airselm had argued 
that exisUaice imist belong to one jdea, though to one 
only, namely, the idea of that than which nothing greater 
can be conceived, 'f'o say, as»Kant ilue.s, that the idea^ 
of a hundred dollars does not involve their existence, 
is quite irrelevant, for we can easily conceive greater 
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things than ,a hundred dollars, aiid.^in a tolerable coinagx*, 
anv one hundred dollars is not belter than any other. 
On the other hand, Gaunilo's idea of a perfect island 
was at least the idea of something perftx't or comjilete 
of its kind. Nothing greater of its kind could be con¬ 
ceived. W’e can however conceive st)jnethjng of a 
greater kihd perfect of its kind and also <^f a kind 
more perfect. .And it was only when nothing at all 
more jwjrfecL or greater could be conc(‘ived that Anselm’s 
arguineiu applied. Anselm was thendon.^ quite right 
in replying to Gaunilo that he had missed the point of 
his argument, li apj)lies only to the absolutely greatest, 
!iot t(» thing.'i like islands,which niav be perfect in some 
limited res}»eci. And he was quite s.ih* in undertaking 
tlial. if his critic could a[)]))y his argument to anything 
else, then “ I will both hud hn* him thrti lost islamj. 
and I will give it tt) him, and .secure him against its 
ever being lost again.” According Uj> An.scdm there is 
onlv one thing of which it can be said that it cannot 
be t'onceived in the understanding without actually 
existing in reality; and this i^ the greatest thing con¬ 
ceivable. 


Hut, altliough he lias given an an.swer to his critic, 
this does not mean that Anselm,has made out hiscas*-. 
Because anything tdse can be conceived without aj''> 
existing, It does not follow that the gn‘at(‘st conceivabl*- 
’’cannot be 5;o conceived but must also exist. In tin 


case of everything else, existence can be separated from 
e.ssence; but not, he urges, in tjhe case of the id< a of 
God. This is the. doctriiTe as afterwards pul s.uccinctly 
bv Descartes, wdio asserts that existence follows from 

4 


the essence of God or the Perfect Being just as equ^Uily 
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of the sum of its anj^^les to two right angles follows 
from th(' <‘.ss(ince of a triangle’. Existence, that is to 
say. is one of the qualities which go to make up f>er- 
fecii(>n; the all-perfect must possess it as well as the 
Others. This form of the argument, however, is met 
by the criticism of Kant that exi.stence is not itself a 
(jiiality or factor in perfecti(ai; anti this once more might 
b<‘ counteretl in the same way as before by the asser¬ 
tion that what holds in everv other ca.se does not hold 
in the cas(' of the all-j)erfecl or of that than which there 
cati be nothing greater. 

Hut, although the re[>lies are un.satisfactory. it dot^s 
not rollt)w that the case of Anselm aiul Descartes is 


made out. It is agreed that idea does not involve 
e\istenc(‘ in any cgse excef)t one: the (ine'ca.so, which 
is in dispute, l)eing the idea of that than which nothing 
greater can be conceived, or of the all-pcrfect. Is there 
.in\ ground for th(i assertion that this idea involves 
existence', altht)ugh no other idea does? Can w<' distin¬ 
guish in this respect be.tween the idea of the all perfect 
lH;ing and the idea of a perfect island? 

The ('pposilion of views can be i)ut rnon- simpD 
and without technicality by a nufthod of statement in 
which existence may be applied to both the objects 
C()m[>ared. When I think of the los^l i.sland than which 
there is no oth(‘r island more excellent, I may and often 
do think of it as existing. Hut because I think of it as' 
existing" vaguf.ly conceived as situateil in some un¬ 
defined part of the ocean—I am not justifietl in asserting 
its existence, nor do I as.sertMhat it exists. Similarlv, 

X K 

' IVscartos, A/tf/aafioftSi v; Phiiosttphical Eng. tr., vol. i, 

p. tSi. 
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wht?n I ihinjc of God than whom there is no being 
greater, 1 tliink of him as existing. But does that jus¬ 
tify me in asserting that he does exist ? *lt is for Anselm 
and Descartes to show that it clocks, and why? And 
this they are never able to do without going outside 
th(? content of the idea with which they started and to 
which they profess to restrict the* argument. 

Then! are: two motives underlying the (.)ntoIogical 
Argument, and the intellectual aftinities of these two 
motives are not the same. The first is tfie demand that 
our highest ideal, the best and most jH*rfect being which 
we can comx-ive. shall not Iw severed from reality: anti 
it is clearly a mistake to clothe .such a demand in the 
dress of an a]>oilictic proof which can be demonstraK'd 
from the inert' content of the idea. In typt: it beltings 
to what is called the Mt>ral .Argument, which will bt; 
examined in the nt'xt lecture. The other motive is the 
intellectual desin: for ctimpleteiiess in our concejrtion.s; 
but here we. do not begin with an idea st*,parated from 
reality, anti then jiroceed t<» argue that It inchules reality. 
The idea has reality from the first, b<»th as my klea and 
as based t>n an apprehbnsifin of a reality othc:r than 
the idea, whether of the w'orltl without or of the self 
as living and actixe. If what is retjuired is to exjilain 
the existence of my idea, the argument pa.sses into th<‘ 
cosmological variety with Descartes, when he asks what 
can hav'c caused this idea in my mind of an all-perfect 
being. As syrnificant of reality, again, the idea we havt; 
of the real world is found to be inadequate to n aliiy 
as long as there is anything which .ir does not com¬ 
prehend: and hence it is expanded to the idea of an 
e//s realissimum or of that than which nothing can' Ije 
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grejater. In this case alsf) the idea is firmly rooted in 
existena;: the question is whether it has been expanded 
in a h‘^o‘iinuite ilianner, and especially whether we are 
loj^ically justifietl in maintaining that our highest ethical 
pn^licates belong to the being that is the ground or 
principle of the existing world. And this cpiestion also 
l)eloiigs to tlur examination of the- cpsmological argu- 
meiii. or of its amplification in the teleological argument. 


in 

'file (a)sinological .Argument is not, like the onLo- 
iogit .i! argument, faced by the difficulty oi making a 
transition from idea to existence, it begin"' with the 


idea of the world, or of portions of it pO'seiUed to our 
e\])erience, so that lixistiMice is Iroin the first given 
with the id<-a. It connects this idea with the conce{»iion 
of (iod. and uses iht- conception (if cause as th<* nexus. 
tio<l is reoardi-tl as hirst Cause of the world. In the 

r> 

argniiKMii put forward along these lines, there are lour 
points that si-em ()'j)en to attack and U) th-lence: the 
valitliiy of tin- causal concept in general; the validity 
c>l ap[)iying it to the world as a whole; the validity of 
calling ,i halt in the regrt!ss of causes, and saying that, 
at this p.u lii'ular point, we have reached the h irst Caus(*; 


and the \ allditv of the identification of this I'irst Cause 


with (iod. 


VVithiuit entering upon these various lines of enquiry, 
we may look ui>yn the j)roblem in a more direct w^ay 
and ask, d\> w hat kind of conception does^the. interf)re- 
tation of the- world lead us when wc try to understand 
it as a w hole ? For this question, also, the critical point ^ 
is the application and meaning of the causal concept. 

' It is particular events or happenings that give rise 
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to the enqyiry into causes. We are impressetl hy a 
change, a new fact, and ask for its cause. But, even 
when another event has been identified as the cause, 

we have not 5^01 reached science.as the man of science 

iind<M*stands the word. Science st'irks the universal, and 
utilises the conception of causation only as a means of 
arriving at a universal law or formula. The ideal of all 
the scienc< s is a characteristic that has been attained 
in full measure only by certain branches of physics- 


^ the disco\ er) of a formula which will serve to describe 
the facts a!rea<ly observed and enal)le us to predict 
futunj facts correctly. Fhe sciences aim at exprcssiun 
in mathematical itTms. and. when they have .succeeded 
in finding the appropriate iormuke, their w'ork as 
sciences is done: their universal is reached. If we 
regard jihysical sci<*nc(' generall)’ as having to <!o with 
the world as a whole, in so far as it is material, then 
its gcial will be the disca.ivery of a formula adetjuate to 
comprehend and tlescribe all the processes of naiur<‘. 
hi this result the time-[iro(ess becomes unimportant: 
and the ({uestion fif a h irst Cause does nf>t arise, be- 
.cause. the causal problem has been transformed and 
left behind. The one pt)sitiv'’e result for a more general 
interpretation is that the physical universe is an ord< rly 
system of a vei*)' precise kind, its various forms and 
appearances being capable of determination by a prore;is 
of rational calculation, fiowever it has come to {lass -- 
whether or«no it b('. legitimate to ask the (juestion how 
it has come to pass—it is a rational system. 

At the same time this order describes for us only 
one aspect of the actual world. It is, in the last resort, 
merely quantitative. I'lie qualities of things and their 
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differena:s, ihc concreVe facts of nature and life, remain 
in their ^|lJal^tios untouched and uiulescribcd by it^; 
formula-. Something has been dropped out in the pro- 
ce.ss of generalisation by which the formula was reached, 
as .something always i.s dropped out in every genttra- 
lisation from particular facts. "I'hus, in any particular 
se(jut nct; of (events, we an* not merely interested in 
the theorem that, in the redistriljution of energy, its 
(piaMiiiy remains constant: this pro{>ositiL»n assures us 
ol order, without throwing any light on the particular 
quality of the events; it clocks not exclude the possi¬ 
bility of the same e([uation being pre>(‘rve(l byancaher 
aliernative .seqiu-n\-e (pialitatively different ; and that 
tin-re slioulcl be change at all is, of conr.-'e, for it an 
uliimatt; fact. 'I’he ^formula gives only the quantity 
t)r • how^ much ’ of auythitig, not its (jualiialive in- 


dividualitv. 

Now even our physical entjuiries (as liistinct irom» 
tlicir results as finally formulaletl) are. never purels 
qUiiiuitaiive; they are always com-i-rned with concrete 
and therefore (jualitatively determined facts and se- 
(piences; this is more obviously trut; of biological aiuh 
still inon' obviously of mental arul social invesiigations. 
'I'hese all proc<‘ed on the postulate that each new fact 
or evc-.nt has its ground or explanation in something 
antecedi-nt. The wprKl-process - whotlu r in its physical 
history or in its human history — would be unintelligible 
apart from this postulate. Whatever (mr subsequent 
generalisation :uul formulation of the result, our en- 
quit'it's depend on the postulate that the course of the 
world is continuous and that its .state at any moment 
finds its explanation, .somewhere and .somehow, in its 
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immcdiatel)' preceding state. And. as the tiine-facior 
enters here, it is impossible to avoid the antinomy of 
first beginning or infinite regress. 

Hume’s reference to the world >as a unique or 
'singular event' has alreatly been mentioned and 
its significance acknowledged, i’lie use which Hume 
miikes of it is to put out of court any interpretation of 
the world as a whole or enquiry into its cause. V\’e 
have no ground, he thinks, for .saying that it has any 
cau.se. rhe idea of cause is just a nauKi for our siib- 
j('Ctive tend<mcy to ])ass to a certain idea when we 
have fn,‘(piently had a similar impr<‘.ssion in like cir- 
cumstance.s. Of two events (that is, strictly, two im- 
j)rc.ssions)(jne -let us .say, heat has frequently followtrd 
the other —say, llame. After tin; .^ecjuence has been 
ofuai enougli rej)eated, then when tlu‘ iinpre.ssion ‘llame’ 
recurs, we. tend to form the id<M * heat and .so \\v. say 
that llame is the cause {)f heaf . 

\ow -there ar(‘ two characteristics of this analysis, 
rile first is that the notion cause is made purely sub¬ 
jective, descri[)tive of a jirocess in our,own minds, and 

’ “ li is only when two species of obje' ts an; found to be «'oti- 
.sUtntl) conjoiin*<J, that wo ran infer tho one from the othc'r; ami 
wore an pre.scnted, which was entirely sinjfular, and could nof 

be comprehended under any known species, I do not see. tliat wi. 
fould form any conjecture or inference ai all comujrning it.s cau^i-- . 
I leave it to y4)ur own reflection to pursue the conse(|uenC4-.s of this 
^principle.'' -Enifuiry concerning; Human Understanding, sect, m , <d. 
Selby-Uigge, p. 148 {^Essays, ed. Green and Grose, vol. ii, p. ep. 
JHaiogties concerning Natural Religion, part ii, ed. M'l^wen. p. 44 
{Human Nature, ed. Cireen and Grow;, vol. u, ji, 398). 

- Hume, Human Nature, hook 1, part iii, .scot. 6, ed- .‘^clhy lligge, 
p, 87, ed. (ireen and Grose, vol. t, p. 388. 
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that it ran have,* no just claim to be regarded as indi¬ 
cating a connexion ni objectivt; reality. The second 
characteristic is that the notion is derived from an 
accijinnlation f>f instances in our ('X|>e^ienc(^ -fretiueiitly 
desc:ribe<l as uniform or invari.ible s<-*(juence. 'I'lie latter* 
ch.ir.Kteristic is clearly much less esseniiiil than the» 
former^for the interpretation of o!>jective rt^ality; for 
if c.ius;jti(m has no Icgitimau- applicatioji to ol)jective 
f( ality at all, it is unimportant wiietht^r. in its ill(*gUi- 
niaic application, it h<* derived from experience of a 
uniform sequencf* or not. Nevertheless, in his criticism 
ol the cosmological arg'umeut. as in his criticisms gene- 
ra!l\', llum<‘ apf>li(‘S only the suiMU-ficial ksiture of the. 
explanation of causation at which he had arrived, and 

not its monr essential character. 'Fhere has been only 

•• ^ 

one world in our experience, not a nuinlxa- of worlds 
which might have yiel(l(‘d a uniform setjuence. and 
iherelort* we can say nothing .iboiit its having a cause: 
whereas h<‘ loaves it to l>e assumed that of any evcail 
in the world, \vh(‘ro similar «rvents may be found, we 
ma\ tpiite ]>roj)erly ask for a cause. In truth, ho\vevt;r, 
his own analysis leaves him no right to do so. C.'ause 
is hut a cust<miary tendency due to mental association, 
and the notion is withinit objectiv'e validity. He saw 
this himself in his Arsi book, where he was in earnest 
with his subject, and he acknowledged that his theory 
left all events in the world Ioo.se and separate, so that 
natural science-was involved in the .same ruin as natural, 
theology. 

Natural science assumes the legitimacy of the causal 
eiK|uiry not as the const;quertce of a. gencrali.sation from 
uniform experience, but as a means towards its genera- 
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lisatiuns. And history—whether ^it he the history of 
the earth or of nations can be a subject of investiga¬ 
tion only when the Cviusal principle guides each ste^) in 
our enquiry, h'very event has to be unden’stood as 
arising out of and determined b)‘ something antecedent 
to it. Here time is implied. But even in this meaning 
of cau.se, we must mate, the imiion of power docs not 
.seem to be essential ; and the natural sciences have* 
long ago dispensed with it in their doctrine of methoil. 
l\)W(’r is a notioi» derived from our own conscious ex- 
{)erienc(' wl)en changes follow iiptin voluntary effort. 
In nature, however, vv<; observe ( lianges onlv and not 
thi* p()W(!r that produces th<‘m. If the world be inler- 
preteal In terms of mind, then it will also be regardttd 
.is realising, not only in its regul.ir lyws but also in its 
continuous chang(;s, the idea of a muul to whom this 
power of re.disation will be attributed. Hut unless and 
until it is interpreted in terms of mind, it would seem 
illegitimate to introduce the notion of jiower in in¬ 
vestigating nature. W e are limited to the determinate 
seijuence t)l cause anti effect. 

W htm we follow out this causal setjiience, it is clear 

that we cannot .avoid facing the difficulty that either 

the regress must be infinite or else there,‘inust be a 

stagt‘ which is cau.se only anti not effect. What is to 

be said of this ancient antintjinv / I'his much inav b'- 

as.serted of the first alternative. If we .sav that the. 

* - . . 
regress has gone on from infinity, the position ma) 

maiiu.ained; but it is not a solution, it answers notpi'*-,- 

lion, gives no explanation or interpretation of the world 

or its cause. It .simply means postponing any answer 

sifU' die. If on the otiicr hand, we assert a f’irst Cau.se, 


i., 1,- 


21 
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then wc must mean cause'somethinj^ very different 
from our meaning when we say that the state of the 
world at one moment is the cause, of its state at the 
* next. The cause; which is not also an effect is a very 
(liffer(!nt concef>tion from the cause which is also an 
effect ()f soiTKithing else, 'fhe distinction is not a mere 
distinction of time; it is a distinction of the irround or 
reason. 

'file assertion of a First C'ause, therefore, really 

nu‘ans that our ordinary con( e[)tion of cause' is inadc- 

([uate to llu; ('Xplanation of reality as a whole. We 

have been lo<iking for an expi.uiation by tracing each 

stage l'»ack to its antece<h-nt. ami we find or think we 

find in the antecedent the ground <»f the conseijuent. 

l>ut the explanatit)n is alw'ays by somtHhing else vvliich 

stands (‘(jually in need of exjdanation, and therefore is 

no e\j)lanatit)n at all until that something else is e-x- 

pl.lined. 'I'o say that the ri-gress is infinite do(;s not 

give any ex[>lanation and only stops the (juest for one. 

I'r) say that there, is a First Cause is an awkward ex- 

♦ 

pressjon for the doctrine* that the true exfilanaiion must 
Ix' Miiight not simply in any antec('dent, but in some 
characteristic of tht; process as a whole. As long as 
we reganl the I'irst t'ause as simplv accounting for 
the beginning of tin* vvorld-hi.storv, it fails to account 
even for that beginning: for we are forcetl to ask, What 
made the beginner begin ami begin just then.^ Only 
the contents ^>f the world can show ns that it has a 
meaning which requires some other kind of explanation 
than antecedent events. The Cause we seek must be 
not merely F irst Cause but .Final Cause. 

lilearingAhesc points in mind can^we say that the 
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* cosmological argument proves anything? And if so 
what does it prove ? The argumeiu everywhere depends 
upon tlie notion of cause. Hut * cause ’ is used in two 
different senses, and in one of these senses something 
essential to the meaning of the term as commonly u.sed 
has been eliminated. When caus<! is understood as 
mathematical j)hysics might usti it, causation is reduced 
to an equation. Kot only is the notion of power or 
ft»rce absent front it, but the lime-factor also becomes 


unessential; so that it is probably better not to use the 


term ‘cause* at all in this connexion. 


rile net result 


of this mode of en(|uiry is that the world must be re¬ 
garded as an ordendy system, whose order is open to 
, our understanding. Order, therefore*, and an adaptation 
between this order and the human lyiiiul are what we 
have a right to assert about the world. The latter 
characteristic connects this argument with the teleo¬ 
logical. Hut, even a])art from this adaptation, the 
existence of order raises the central question. Eitht:r 
it is due to a mind or consciou^.ness by whom it is con- 


ceivf'd and made mrinif(;st in tint lacis of the world, or 

* . 

it is not. I'he former alternative gives an explanation 
of the ordeT in the w'orld, and we understand the (ex¬ 


planation because mind as we know it in ourselves is 
also a .source of ord<er. Hut it d(M.:s not justify us in 
codling by the name of Ciod thi^ mind that controls the 
world'until we are satisfied that goodness as well as 
understanding belongs to it. Is the other alternaiiv(; 
excluded, however? Is it impus.sible that law or order 
should itself be the'ultimate conception behind which 
»we cannot go?^ The suggestion i.s that law in nature, 
or the order of the world, should be regarded as an 


21 — 2 
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eternal ])riiiciple, like the Platonic ideas, which in some*, 
manner determines’ the way in which things behave- 
anti an* known by us. The full tlifficulties of this mode 
of explanation become ap()arent only when we take 

into account the order of values as well as the order of 

■ 

nature: so that for a decision of the main question'we 
are driven beyond the cosmological argument as com¬ 
monly understood. 

f'ause has a fuller meaning in the investigation of * 
the historical evolution of nature or of man. When 
we {(nisider events in their concrete hapj)ening, esj^e- 
tially when we st.^ek to understand the active process 
in which life anti mintl apfiear anti vvhieli thf*y strive 
to (lominate, then the time-])rt)l)lem enters; the order 
<»1 occurrence is nt) longer unessential; the setpitMite 
camuit be reversed: the eaust; prt'cetles, anti the effect 
is explaintal by reference to it. In iht^se e!i(|uiries wt.* 
assume that the present state tif anything is to be ex- 
plaiuetl by its antectHleni sialt: and by its environment, 
aial as tluTti is no e.nviionment for the wt»rld ,is a whole, 
its present state must be. explainetl simply by its o\yn 
past, I'liis process t)f explanation must cither go on 
iiuletiniiel), dr else the wtirltl must ilefjeud upon an 
uliimati' i»‘.ality to which not the first stage only but 
every stage of the world's history is dut:. Here again 
wt‘ are preseiUetl with an alternative. But one of the 
akernaitves—^^that of iuhnite regress -gives no rtMl ex- 
planatii>n. If liie. cx[)lanation of (nie event, or state of 
the worlil, . /, consists in a reference to a preceding 
evemt <^r state />. then we have not explained A unless 
B is something that we understand. And if our under- * 
standing of B consists simply in a further reference to 
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“'another event ,or state C and that requires to be ex¬ 
plained in the same way, and so on indefinitely—then 
w<‘ have no explanation at all. 'I'lie assertion of an 
infinite re^res.s of cau.ses is only a means of putting (d'f 
indefinitely the answer to an awkward question. 

The ultimate reality, to which the other alternative 
leads us. is not more necessary to explain things in their 
be ginning than to explain any stage in their devtdop- 
mtmt. In r(!S]j«Tl of their dejjendence on the ultimate 
reality, the distinction between the creation and the 
preservati(>n of things is umtssc'iuial. I'he cosmological 
argument, therefore, so lar as it is an application of 
the time-sequence inv<dved in causation, is in this wa}’ 
transcended. It will dejxmd on th<‘ view we reach con¬ 
cerning reality as a whole* whether assert that the 
\>'orld had a Ijeginning in time or not. In t'ither case we 
shall have no right to speak of time as a r(‘ality or form 
of reality indei)endent of the nliimale. And wlnm time 
is taken into account, we shall imt look in one dir(:cti(>n 
only. It h.'is bee.n loo much the habit to explain the 
w'orld by a backward view only, in the attempt to re.ich 
a first cause;. The process fronts the future, and we* 
must ask how far the; .search for a final cause; may con¬ 
tribute If) its explanation. 


^ For this reason I do not regard the 'J'elcedogie al 
Arginnent (as commonly staletl) as being in prinri[>!e 
distinct from the Cosmological. We have; alreadv se< n 
that the elements of value in the Ontological argument 
are, also, really interpretative; of the world if we take th.it 
word in its widest sense as inclusive of man, his knf)w- 
ledge and his ideals. So that the varioius traditional 
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proofs arc in essence all of them efforts after the inter-' 
pnlation <»f the world, and may therefore be rej^arded , 
as forms of the cosmological argimient. Hut the teleo¬ 
logical proof has its distinctive character, and that is 
to found iij)on certain sp<!cial features in the contents 
of the world, those namely which seem to reveal the 
pr(;s(*nce and r<;alisiitk>n of purpose, and thentfore to 
justify an inference to intellig(!nc(' and to benevolence 
in lh«‘ ultimate reality of which our world is the mani- 
fesi.iiion. It is not possible t(» do justice* here to this 
ini{)ortant and venerable argument. All that can be 
done is to bring out some leading f(‘atures t)f it, as they 
ajjpear in the light of recent criticism. 

'The teleological argument has commonly been 
narrowed down *0 the tliscovery of certain niiirked 
adaptations, sometimes fairly obvious, sometimes more 
recondite, which are disf)layed in nature, ^he^e an* 
taken to prove tint inte.lligenca* of the Designer of nature, 
while their service in supplying tht* needs of man is 
held to show his goodness, d'he argument, as is well 
kitown, has been profoundly affected by the progress 
<)f ktiowletlge, especially in biology. In the first place, 
the 1 )arwinian theory of natural selection has had the 
efh'ci of giving an alternative and (*ntirely different 
explanation of the facts of adapfaiit)n. It is admitted 
that adaptations to ihf; needs of living beings are^ a 
pervasive feature of nature; but this, it is held, is the 
result ot att a'*e-long, .semi-mechanical, process. The 
organisms which did not display adaptations have been 
weedeci out simply by their inability to survive in the 
given environment, while those have Nourished best 
which happent cl to be best suited to their circumstances. 
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And, in the second place, research, es|^ecially into the 
causes of* disease, has revealed dauntless instances of 
adaptation whose'*only human purpose—if we attribute 
purpose,to them- -sfeems to be that they should be the 
carriers of agony and death‘. 

'Fhese facts and that theory deal a shrewd and 
indeed fatal blow to the old-fashioned Itdeology. The 
age of Pal(;y and the Bridgewater 'I'reatiscs is past. 
If tel(a)Iogicai reasoning can be justified at all, it inust 
re vist; its method and premisses in the light of modern 
biology. .And the revision may show that it i.s possible 
even for natural selection to vaunt it.self overmuch. 


Natunil selection may be conlidently accepted as a 
'.rni tausa ) but we must lo<»k more clo.sely to see what 
it tloes and what it does not do. I have called it .semi- 
mt'chanical, for it is not entirely mechanical: it always 
involves non-mechanical, that is. vital [>njcesses on the 
part of the (U'ganism under investigation: it as.sumes 
heredity, the tendency to variation, .iml the imj)ulses 
directed to self-i)reservation aiul to race-continuance, 
which in various wavs detemtine the behaviour of dif¬ 


ferent organisms. None of these impulses has been 
reduced to purely mechanical or to ]>hysico-chenTical 
proce.sscs. It may be argued therefore that, even it 
external adaptation is ab.sent, life and therefore purpose 
are always prc.sent and assumed, burther, the environ¬ 
ment of every organism and every species is also in 


‘ Hut this |K)inl was not overlooked by Hume, who spoke ol 
‘’the curious artifices of nature, in order to embitter the life m every 
living being.'"— Dialof^a concerning Natural Heligwn^ sea. s, ed. 
M‘'Ewen, p. 126. {Human AWwrr,'ed. Green and (irusc. vol. 11, 
P 436.) 
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larg<* mt-asure organic, and therefore exhibits its own 
internal jjurposive activities: while there is no proof 
that <*vcn inorganic nature, althcnigh a mechanism, may 
not so far resemble the machines'of man’s making as 
to hav<‘ mind behind it. Taking all the factors there¬ 
fore which are. implied by the term natural selection, 
we must ailmit that they involve something more than 
imslianisni. 

Of e<|ual importance is the fact that then^ is much 
that n.ilural selection cannot do. It is limited to life- 
pn siM'vation, it cannot accoiini for w'ider interests and 
their gro\V''\g a.sctMukuicy. I'hus we have an interest 
in knowleilge, anti, led hy this inleia^st, may becenne 
lonvinced, for (ixample. that the theory of evolution is 
tru<‘, that is, that t)ur iilea on this point has objective 
validity with regard to the cosmic process. But this 
theorv. or the belief in its truth, does ikH in anv wav 
preserve the lives of those who hold it or givt' .lem 
any appreciable^ prefenmta^ in the struggle hr e\. aenc(\ 
'1 hi- ititelleclual interest which it exhibits is on a level 
beyonil the operation I'f natural .selection, f lire tiiere- 
fon is something of intellectual value to ns. and in- 
dicaii\e of a harmony between oiir intollig^ence and 
the tnaler of n.iture; and yet natural seli-ction does not 
vindicate it. If that is a n-ason for distru.sting ,'t we 
puist relii!'jiii.sh the dieory of evolution and with it 
most of what has been urged in criticism of Paley. But 
if we still hold jlo the theory of ev^olution and reject 
ordinary teleology, we must nevertheless admit that 
there is an avlaptation (not accounted for by natural 
selection) between our reason and the actual cosmic 
order - a lU-sign greater than any Paley ever dreamed 
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of And it is not of intellect alone, but also of morality 
and the whole wa^rld of intrinsic* values, that we may 
have to assert adaptation between our minds and the 
uni\’ersal order. 

The order of truth w hich the inii llect discovers aiul 
the order f)f moral values which the reason acknow 
ledj^es are objective characKa-istics of reality, and they 
are reflected in the mind of man. Vet natural selection 
lias little to do with their recognition, and nothin^i; at 
all to tlo with the presence and power of their higher 
dovclopinents. 'I'he selective proct sses of nature (h^ 
not sjjccially favour the indiviilual.s who cherish these: 
\aluos most higlily, <jr reward them for devoting their 
live> to tile service of stu b ideals. It is not owing to 
natural selection, but rather in spite of it, that llie mind 
ot man affirms its aftinilv with truth and beauty and 
go')'liH'Ss. ,inu. undismayed by opposition, seeks its 
h •mi‘ amoiicf ideals, d'o them as w< 11 as to nature tin* 
mind o<' man is adapted; and ihis adaptation can neilhen* 
1»«- explaiii'-d nor explaim-d away by Inological laws. 
It> signillcance wall occup)' us ’ater. 

Idle second criticism to Ah:ch I have referred is 
a m(jre se’'jnu.s objt'ttion :o teleological reasoning. 
T’^rtiughout die (organic vvod(* an, ma*") instanies 

rdaptatioii which havt^ th apj, ance of being in- 
genif>us contrivtinces fur inflicting .»uffering, and f<w 
arrihcc.s are more elaborate than tho.se which enable 
the meanest of organisms to prey ujK)n the lives (*f 
men. d'he facts of dysteleology, as it has been called, 
cannot be denifrd; nor is there any royal road to their 
exfdanation. 'Fhey may have been favoured by natural 
selection; but that does not make it easier to regard 
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nature* as manifestin;^ the mind of God. Of these facts 
in thciir detail I have no explanation to offer; though 
I shall h.ive something to say in the next lecture about 
their i^eneral bearing on our problem, ihit one thing 
may lx; atlmitted at once. The purpose of the world—. 
if it have a purpose—cannot be simply to give the In¬ 
habitants thereof what is called a good time. Paley s 
view of (kxl as an all-wise omnipotent creator, whose 
sole end in creation was the hap[nness of his creatures, 
cannot be the true view. consistently with the 

hedonistic jdiilosophy, nothing else can have been his 
aim; and hence the demaiul, favoured by J, S. Mill, 
[or a Ciod of limited [)owers. If the problem of pain 
c.in be solved, without tlenying the unity of jjowi r in 
the universe, it will only be in connexion with a doc- 
trim; of valiurs far removed from liedonism. In this 
way the second criticism of leh'ology. as well as tin* 
first, le.ads on to the consideration of the moral argu- 
imnt. 
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'H UK three traditional proofs discnsst!d in the last 
lecture may all lx; rej^arded as forms (^f one of them- - 
th e cosmological. Each in a different way is an attempt 
at an exjdanation of the world. Even the ontological 
argument, which stands by itself and has been regarde‘d 
by Kant as implied in the others, may be looked at 
from thi.s j)oint of view ; for the. datum from which it 
proce<;ds—-the idea of God is itsi;lf a factor in human 
consciousness and therefore in the wr.irld of which man 


forms a part. Anti the teleological argument also is 
allied to the cosmological, and tlistinguishetl from the 
argument that lx;ars this name by prf>ceeding from 
certain special characteristics of llu* world*order, anti 
n<H simply from iht; fact of tht:re being a world whose 
existence is t6 be accoimt(;d lor. 

i % 

The same holds of tht; Moral Argument, as it is 
called, to which we now proceed. Morality is a fad in 
the history of the world, and we have found that moral 
ideas have an objective validity which is such that 
reality as a W’^hole cannot be understood without them, 
Rut morality is onlv one factor in the vvholt' winch 
theism profe.sses to interpret. We canncjt take it alone, 
as something independent of all other featiJres of reality. 
And, if we do take, it by itself, we cannot expect to 
reach a demonstration of the being of God along this 
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one line of reflexion. The sjjtjnc InacTequacy of any 
single line of argument has h(MMi lirought out by the 
c:?^aminaLion of the three traditional j)roors. They do 
ser.ve to d( fine our conception of tlie universe to which 
we belong : they bring out the .insufficiency of any 
merely material or naturalistic explanation of it: but 
they do not compel thtt reavan to acknowledge that 
the World reveals a being whom we may properly call 
God, and. in particular, they fall short of justifying the 
idea of th'- gpodnrxss of (iod. If wv are justified in 
spt'aking of the goodnes's of Crotl, thm this justification 
may he expected to come from the moral argument. 

rh<- moral arguintmt, in the fr^rm in w'luch it is 
usually prt‘sented. is due to Kant, who regard(‘d it as 
giving us a practical,exTtainty of the (xxisumce of God 
a [irohk'in which the tlieor(*tical reason h<id left 
unsolved, “ Admitting." he said’, “ that the pure moral 
law inexorably biiul.s every man as a commaiul (not 
as a rule of jinidence), the righteous m.in ma\ say: 

I 7e/// tliat there be. a (iod_1 tirmlv abide b\- this, 

• #■ 

and will not let tliis faith be taken from me." ’* If it 


be asked," he said in another [)lace\ " why it is incum¬ 
bent upon us to have any theology at all, it a])[)cars 
clear that it is not neeiied for the extension or correc¬ 


tion of <nir ('(Ignition of nature or in general for any 
theory, but simply in a subjective point <.>f view for 
religion, !.r. the practical or moral use of our reason. 
If it is found that t4ie only argument which leads to a 
definite concept iq* ih<; object of theology is itself moral. 


Knfik i/i-r I'tr/mn/ff book u, chap, ii, 2 (Abbott's 

p. 241k 

* Kritik dtr 5 | yi (Bernard’s traasl. p. 424). 
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it is not only not strange, but we miss nothing in respect 
of its final 'purpose as regards %he sufficiency of bt^lief 
from this ground of proof, i)rovided that it be admitted 
that such an argument only establishes the being of 
(iod sufficiently for our moral destination, Lc. in a 
practical point of view.” 'I'hat is to say, the moral law, 
the inexorable fact of' duly, re([uires us to assume tlie 
being of God, not as a s[)eculative truth for exjdalning 
nature, but as a [>ractical posiulaie necessitated by the 
moral reason. 


Kant’s argunumt is op(Mi to criticism in detail ; but 
it is remarkable as the. first clear statement of the truth 
that a mt.*ta[)hysical lheor\ caniK)l Ik* ade<juate unless 
foiimled (>n a recognition of tin- realm of ends, as well 
as tlu* realm of naturi!, to which man beh)ngs. riie 
theisiic belief, which the j>ure hmsoii fiilecl to justify, 
\\..s. he thought, demand(*ti by the practical or moral 
n;ason. He must have been aware, howe\'er, that it is 


lh<! facts of morality itself-- th*- distribution of good ;ind 

<*vil in the world - that offer the most profound difficulty 

for any theistic view, that e.ver) religion almost has 

nmulde.d its tlu;orv in soim,* wav Kj account for tln*se 

* * 

facts, and that soiiif; religions have even been willing 
to say' that the things of time are all an illusion, and 
oth<.*rs to ackin)wlcdge a s(;con<l and hostile world-powrr. 
so that, by any means, if it be [jossible. (lod and goo<hie‘s > 
may be saved together. And, shortly before Kant s ov, n 
day, the moral objeciion.s to tlnasm had been pressed 
home with unexampled power by David Hum<.. I will 
cjuote some sentences from his Dia/o^ttes anttcrtiuf^ 
ISt'qtural Religion^ for they contain the gist <»f all that 
hau been said on this side of the question before or 
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since. “ In ninny views of the universe, and of its part.s, 
particular!) the latter/the beauty and fitness of final 
causes sirikf* us w'ith such irresistible force, that all 
objections a[)pear (what I believe they really are) mere 
cavils and sojihisms ; nor can we then imagine how it 
was ever possible for us to repcjse any weight on them. 
Hul there is no view of human life or of the condition 
of manlviml. from which, without fhe greatest violenc(-‘, 
we can infer the moral attributes, or learn that infinite 
benevolence, conjoined w'ith infinite powder ami infinite 
wisdom, which we must discf>\er by the eyes of faith 
alone." " As this goodness [of the 1 )eity] is not ante- 
cedenih t:stablisht‘d, but must be iiderred from the 
phenomena, then* can be no grounds ft»r such an infer- 
<'nce, \\hik‘ there are so many ills in the iinivt:rse, and 
wliile thes<‘ ills might so ea.sily have been n:medied, as 
far as human understanding can be allowed to judge on 

siK'h a subject_laxjk round this universe. What an 

immens<- profusion of beings, animated and organised. 
s('nsibh- and active ! \On admire this [>rodigious variety 
and fecumliiy. But inspect a little more nana)ul\ these 
living e.xisiences. the only beings worth regartling. 
ilow hostih' and destructive to t;ach other! Mow in- 
suflicient all of them for their own hajipiness ! I low 
contemptible or odious to the spi’Ctatt>r! d'he whole 
j presents not lung but the idea of a blind N,iture, im- 
[n'egnated b) ,i great vivifying principle, ami pouring 
lorth from lu r l.ip^ without tliscernmeiu or parental 
care, her maimed and abortive children ! ’ “ Epicurus’s 

old questions are \e.t unanswered. Is God willing to 
l)revent ev'il, but not able.^ then is he impotent. Is*he 
able, but not willing ? then is he malevolent. Is he 
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both Jible and willing? wlienco iIkmi is evil?/’ "The 
triK' conclusron is, that the original source of all things 
is <*ntirel\ indilfcrcnt to all these [irinciples, and has no 
more regard to good above ill than to he.it alK)\e 
fold, or to drought above moisture, or to light abo\e 
heav\ ’ 

llo’v is it, we may ask, that retlexion upon gotul 
and evil slK)uld lead two great thinkers to such oppo¬ 
site results? - that,Hume should regard tlu' power 
bf'hind nature as a life-force regardless of the fate of 
its olfspnng, where.is K.int holds that the righteous 
m.ui is jiisiilied in saying "1 <.'/// that there be a 
(hkI ^ rile reason is that lht*y wen* looking from 
ditiin'iu [‘oinls of vie Hume, we may say, liad rc*- 
gard onh to the l.icts of wliat men tlid and vvli.it men 
suifen-d. His [iriv ilege as ,i st epUe. t«» which he olU'n 
app<'riled. (MfTH'd some dis.uKaiiiages with it. Hr* S 4 IW 
th( struagh* and the pain, the < ruelty of the world anti 
iht ha\r)c t)f lift*, and be hesii.iu d to go behind the 
farts Kant may not have shared Hume/s vii‘w of the 
moralitN r>f mtiire; but he would not have been 
.ippaded })) it. b-\w*n if .1 p<*rfectly good deed h.ul 
n(\<r t>cturretl in the world, lie said, his position 
w(»uld still stand secure . He w’as not lof)l;ing upon 
outw.ird [lerfoVm.ince, but upon the inward law of 
goodness and tlv [X)wer it rcxealed in the mind whit li 
is consci«>us tif it. His r<*fl< \ions were n<»t base«l, lik< 

Ihuh’^w'^ mnitrnw^ Natural Heli\*ion^ parts \i, t<I M I n 
pp Ip, 15*S-9, 1^4, lOo (Ifuman NaUoe^ cd. (Irccn .»iul <<ros«, 
vnl II, pp. 445* 452, 440, 452 ; • 

' Grunithf^ng zur Afetaf'hyiik tier Sitten^ .sect. 11. (Abnelt s liansl. 
p J4): If^frAe, ed. Harttrnstnn, \ol. i\, p. 255. 
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Hume’s, upon the measure in which goodness was 
aciuallv n^alisecl in the worhJ as to that he w^ould 
have hecn willing to admit that it argues nothing for 
the gooiliK'Ss of the author of ih<; world. It was the idea 
of goo<lness, which consciousness revealed to him, that 
formc;(l his starting-point. H(i was aware of a moral 
law whose valitlity he could not question, and the 
n‘cognition of which secur(‘d him a position above the 
play of iiKTely natural forcers. 

lienee Kant's doctrin<* of the postulates of the 
[)ra('iical reason. The moral con.sciousness carries with 
it a demand that reality shall be in accordance with it. 
And this demand recpiires us.^ito postulate the freedom 
ol man and his iinmortaiitv and tin-. e.\i-->ionce of liie 
one perh'ct being or Ciod. We are therdore. justilied 
in aflinning these as postulates of the moral lile. The 
postulates are all implied in the moral law, but not all 
wiilj the same degree (»f directness, h'reedom ^ arriyetl 
at in a more Immediate way than the other two. It is 

neta ssarv in order that the moral law mav work at all : 

• • 

thv moral con.sciousness de])ends u[)on it so closely 
ih.it its absence would ileprive morality (>f its basis. 
Were man not free from the compulsion of impulse 
aiul tlesire he would be unable to take the l,iw as ih<r 
guide ol his will, b'reedotn is, indeed, just the practical 
aspect of iluii which in its rational aspect is mural law. 

The two other postulates are arriveil at indirectly. 
I'hey are I’.oi lu ce.ssary ft>r th<? bare validity of moral 
law. The)' are required in order to bring about a har¬ 
mony between morality and .the system of nature—to 
enable the moral order, \vhich is the order i>f the ‘in¬ 
telligible worltl.' to become actual in the ‘ w^orld of 
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sense.’ The moral law demands ptVfect obedience from 
each individual : and an infinite time is retjuired in 
order that the individual character with its sensuous 
desires and inclinations may become fully subject to 
the categorical imperative : henc<* Immortality is pos¬ 
tulated!' The reign of law in nature is not the same 
thing as the system of moral law ; and the agreement 
of morality with the liiws of actual occurrence can be 
brought about only by a being who wall make*, happiness^ 
follow' in the wakti of virtue and fashion the order of 
nature afuT the. pattrrn of gooilness. Th«- ground for 
postulating the being of G<»d is therefore this, that 
wilhr)ut (iod our moral ideas would not be capable of 
,realisation in the world. We ourselves are unable 'so 
to realise th{*m- -that is, to make* *he world-order a 
moral order—because the* causal laws which con.siitule 


the w-jrld of ( xperience are <*ntiri:!y outside of and 
indifferent to th<* ethical law\s which make up morality. 
The being of C'lod is thus introduced by Kant as a 
means of uniting two disparate systems of conceptions, 
which have been sundered in his thought. 

The postulat<; of 1^'reedorn alone, as has been said, 
IS required for the possibility of the moral lift? itself. 
The two other postulates an; n;(]nired for the ct)mplete 
realisation of morality in the character of a being with 
-sensuous impulses and throughout a .system of things 
that has beeft exhibit<;d as without ethical qualili< s. 
The infusion of goodness through the non-inorril or 
natural—its victory over im[nilse and desire and its 
mi^nifestation in the w'orld of interacting forces—this 
is the problem that calls for so lofty a solution. The 
two systems have to be connected externally because 
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they hiive no common,terms. (Jnc of them is concerned 
solely with the causal connexions of j)ht;nomeiia. The 
oth(T is c<jm{)<;lle(l to seek out ilithr final sij^niticance in 
r<*lation to the ideals which practical reivson discloses. 
Self-consciousness is indeed th('fundamental conception 
in both systems. But in the one it is mttrely the most 
general condition of .synthesis through whose forms 
phenomena are apprehendt*d in definite and constant 
connexions: in the apprehension of these relations th<*. 
work «j( knowledg<- is completctl. In tlie other or moral 
sysl«*m tile sell is contemplated as a will which manifests 
ilseli in characUn and acts under the conception of a 
inor.il law which is the law of its own reason. 

riius the })t;culitirily of Kant’s view is that the two 
systems “the realm of nature and the moral realm— 
are at first regarded as indepimdeni; they are subject 
to dilterent laws and their manifestatiims are of iliver- 
vent character. Yet the moral order claims unlimited 
.s<>\ ert ignty, even over the realm ol nature, while natun* 
proceeds on its way regardle.ss of the claim. Kecon-- 
ciliaiion can only be effected by an e.xternal power, 
and tied is the Great Reconciler. It would seem as if 
iu‘iiher system- neither nature nor inortiliiy - -by itself 
stooil ill need of ( md ; and as if, it they had happened 
to be m better agreement with one another, God wouli 
have been eijually su[KTtluous.^ It is only because they < 
differ, and brcause there is nevertheless an imperious 
rational dunamf for their harmony, that* a being is. 
necessary U' bring them together .sometime; and in 
this being inimiie [Xiwe.r must be united with inhnite 
gocKlness. GiHidness is found wherever there is a wilf 
in harmony with moral law; but goodness alone, does 
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not make “God.. Power is found, in nature ; but power 
alone does not make God. Now. for Kant, nature is 
a closed and self-consistcnt system ; so is morality. 
Neither, tlierefore, proves God ; but he is needed to 
weld them together :*and the moral reason demands 
their ultimate harmony. Hence t'*od is a postulate of 
the moral or practical^reason. 


The sfiecial lorm taktm by Ktint’s moral proof is 
accordingly a result of the distinction which hp draws 
between the two worlds—the sttnsible or jdienomeiial 
W’orld and thi* intelligible world. 1 he former of these 
is ruled by mechanical causation, and is the W(»rld of 
natural law ; the latter js the realhi of freedom and in 


it moral idijas rul(\ But eacli is a iclos(‘d system, com¬ 
plete in itself. Kant’s own thouglil, h()wev<*r, [loints 
l)eyond this distinction. His practical postulates are a 
demand for harmony between the two n*alms,of rihysical 
''causation and of moral i(l(“as, while his third Critique 
(exhibits a way in which this harmony can be brought 
about through the conce])tion of purpose. And he*.re it 
may lx* taken for grant«td that the first distinction on 
which he founds is not absolute. The order of inter 

M 

acting forces may bo a self-cvinsistent system*; but it is 
not a complete account ev<m of the things which ff)rrn 
the objects of scienct:, and it is not a closed sysu-m. 
Moral values also—though their system tnay l)e self 
consistent—do not form a closed system. I'hey art* 
manifested in selves or persons; and persons iivt* in 
^and interact with the world of nature. 7'h<; causal 
system may be considered by itself; biit the abstrac-.' 
tion is inade for the purposes of .science, and is in this 


22 -2 
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respect arhitrary; it is only one aspect^ of the world. 
And moral values, as we have found, are'another aspect 
of realiu, dominatinjy^ or claiiniii^^ to dominate the lives 
of persons. We must regard the two systems, there¬ 
fore, not a.s the orders of two entin^ly different worlds, 
but rather as different aspects ol the same reality. 

f rom this point of view' the moral argument will 
re<iujn; to be ibrnuilated in a differi'nl way from that 
in which il is set forth l)y Kant. It will be necessary 
to have n-eard not to a connexion betwt'en two worlds, 
but to relations within the one system of reality ; and 
we shall have to e.iKjuire what kind ol general view is 
justilied* when both moral itleas and our expc-rietice of 
ttaluix' an; taki'ii into account. Two thinj.(s will 1)0 . 
luacssary to vindic;Ue .the position that tlie world is a 
moral .system, or that goodness belongs to lite cause or 
ground of the world. We must be satisfu'd, in the first 
place, that the moral order is an objectively valid order, 
that moral values 6‘elong lo the natun; of re ality ; and; 
in th(' .second place*, that actual expe-riene'C, tlie history 
of ifu- w'orld proce.ss, is fitted to realise this order. 
The first of tliese positions has be^en alre;.idy argued at 
lengilt atni may now be; assumed in this general form 
of the objtrtiviiy of nu>ral values. The eniier position 
involves an estimate of the detailed features t)f experi¬ 
ence which w(* can hardly expe;ci lo be* complete or 
cejuclusive. but tipem which we must veniun;. 

It is possible fo re;gard the jKiwer be-hind nature, in 
the way Hume regarded it, as a teeming source of life 
which i.s careless of tin; fate f)f its offspring. Or, to usc.^ 
another metairlior. if we look at life as a composition 
which (if it have any design at all) must be designed 
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to produce happiness*in every jjart, wc shall be likely 
enoujrh to say that the picture must have come from 
the hands of an imperfect workman—one of nature’s 
journeymen- -if>from any mind at all. But behind this 
ars^umeiit lies an important assumption—the assuni])- 
tion that happiness is the chief or sole end of creation : 
and have we any right to make the assumption ? Can 
we even assert that happiness alone would be an end 
worthy bf the artist ? If we recognise tht^ Supreme 
worth of goodness, can an\ thing short of goot|nics.s be, 
tiu' purpose* of conscious lih*? And goodntess has this 
jx*c'uliarity that it needs persons and their free activity 
for its realisation* 


' It is not necessary to accept llume’s idea of tin? 
vital impulse ; but certain views of»th(* world’s purj>ost;, 
seem put out of court on any impartial judgment of 
tile facts. The world cannot e.xisi simply for "the pur¬ 
pose of producing hapfiiiK ss or pleasure among sentient 
Iva'iigs : el.se every sufferer might liav(^ given hints t<» 
the Creator for the improvement of hisMiandiwork. 
Nor can we rest in the old-time conventional theory 
that {pleasure and [>ain are ilistributed according to th*- 
merit or demerit of the persons to whosrt lot they fill. 
The wicked often flourish, and inisfortum^s •b(?fail th»' 

Jr 

righteous. That iht* cour'ie of the world shows .some 
relation between sin and suffering may be very irue ; 
but the relation is not a proportion thai^can be calcu¬ 
lated by the rule of three. True, only a brief -,pan of 
life is open to our observation ; and, after the dr.ah of 
* the body, it is }>ossible th?it the individual life* may be 
continued indefinitely, while it i.s also conceivable that 
it had a history before its pre.sent incarnation. The 
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hypothesis is therefore open that a future life will 
rectify the ine.qualities of the pn^sent, or that we now 
suffer in the flesh for the misdeeds of a previous 
career. In this way it mij^ht he [Kjssfble to vindicate, 
the required proportion hetw(*en virtue and happiness, 
vice; and sufferinj^. But ar(* we justified in relyinj^^ on 
a liypothtfsis accordintf to wdiieh the unknown larger 
life, which surrounds the present, is contemplated .is 
depending on a principle which the present lifi\ alone 
open to our (»l>servation, does so littl<* to verify ? 

I,ft us suj)|)ose that the present life is only a frag- 
m< ni of a larg<‘r scheme. 1 he hypothesis is at least 
[>ermissil)le. For our life bears majiy marks of in¬ 
completeness. VVe bring- if not character -at least' 
characteristic teiide/icies with us into tin: worhl. and 
our life breaks off with our purposes unachieved and 
mind iind will still imperfect. But we may reasonably 
<’xpeet that the present fragnuml should bear soiik' 
r<'s<‘mblanco in its order to the laws or f)urpose of its 
m ighbt^uring fragments and ()f the whole. If the pro¬ 
portion of rewarils and punishments to desert can be 
ko imperlectl) verihed in the rule of this life, have we 
good reason .suppose that it will be full) verified in 
another ? It may be said that the rewards and puni.sh- 
ments of a future life are intended for the guidance of 
our earthly caree.r. But if rewaril and punishment in' 
prospect are to be n'garded in this way as a means for 
controlling convluCt or training charactcT, do they not 
lose their effectix cik^ss by being left uncertain, and even 
by being.postpi>ned 

rhere is. hc*wever. one point in this life where 
nature and morality meet. Every individual life has 
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before it the possibility of good. ^ Other values and the 
opjx)rtunity for thtim may be Misiributed more un¬ 
equally. The enjoyment o( art and the cultivation of 
knowledge stand in need of mat(TiaI instruments which 
are not. in anv abundant measure, at everv man's 
service. But opportunities of re.dising moral vahu's 
arc not thus limited. I'hey are offered in every sj)here. 
of life and in all kinds of material and historical con¬ 
ditions ; for their realisation neetds the good will only 
anti is not de}>endent upon circumstruices. 1 do not say 
that the opporiunities are equal, but they are always 
th<Te ; whatever the circumsiances, there is an altitude 


to them in which goodness can be realised and the sum 
of realiseil values in the world increased'. 

The of>stacles to the rf^aljsatioq t)l goodne.ss in the 
in(li\adual proceed mainly from other wills -from the' 
example or inlhumce of other jx-rsons. And this fact 

reminds us that we nuist noi iak<* a merelv individual 

» 

view of things and expert the world to be suited to the 
interests of each man cf)i)sitlered alone. It is not only 
our joys and sorrows that we share with othtTs. In 
good and evil also w(‘ are members oi the family, tin* 
nation, and the racr. Xo man lives to himself alt)ne. 
The evil that he do(,*s lives after him, the good is nnrr 
interreil >^*iih his homis. Men an; bound logetlvr, 

•» i 

working out ih<Mr <pvn and thi ir neighbours salvali«ni 
- or the reverse. The infiufaice of wills that choose* 
the evil in preference to ih<‘ good cannot fail to affect 
others in a world of free wills fntely interacting. I he 


’ It i-s f/e'fvr in prindplc irrtjiossible for an atit'quati' Mjlunon to 

be found by will for .^ny situation whatever.”.Jto.s.infiuet, and 

Dntiny oj the Individual 11913), [>. 120. 
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sam<i rwilit)' of influence of one man upon another, but 
in an opposite directifin, is an cNirnest of the realisation 
of jjoodness not only in selected individuals but through¬ 
out the human family, and an indication of the true 
purpose of social order. 

rhesc t:onsidf;rations setmi to point to a solution of 
tln' <]U(!Stion Ix'foH! us. rile (juestion is wheih(*r the 
facts of pur <'xperience, and tla? course of' nature as 
shown in this <*xperiencc. can be brought into consistent 
relation witli our ideas of giXid <ind evil, so that nature 
may be rcgardetl as a fitting field Ibr the reali'^ation of 
goodness. In otht:r words, do the facts of r.xperience 
agree with and sLUiport the doctrine of the unoral 
government of the world--an (thic.al conception of 
ultimate reality, that is to^say -or do they oj)pose such 
a <-onc<‘ption } I'he answer to this (jiiesiion depends 
on the kind of ethical view of the world which we put 
forward. If by an ethical view of the world we mean 
tin* doctrine that the creative purpose must have Ix-eii 
to piovide the maximum of hapj)incs.s for conscious 
beings, or to distribute tlvat happiness e([uall\- among 
tliem. ih<‘n it i.s itn|)ossihle to regard the -world-order 
as a moral order. Hedonism and theism, once their 
consecjuenees are worked out, prove to lx; in funda¬ 
mental opposition. If pleasure is the s<.)le constituent 
of vahu.. then this \aluc has been Jargelv tlisregarded* 
in ci^eaiion. Nature has ^jeen very imperfectly adapted 
to the desires ofmian, and human passions hav^ been 
allowed to jioison the wells of hap[)iness. We may 
try to get out of the difficulty by imagining a creator 
of limited power ami perhaps of defective foresight. 
But even human intelligence might have foreseen and 
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avoided many of the ills which flesh is heir to; and no 
.,one would attribute a hij^her decree' of understanding 
yto man than to his Maker. If mind is really the master 
of things, th(m that tnind cannot have framed the order 
of the world with a view to haj)])ine.ss alone*. 

If we take the other and comnuMi view that happi 
is distriljuied in proportion to mrrii, and that the 
moral governm«-nt of the worKl consists in ihiswjust dis¬ 
tribution, then also it must be sai<l ilvit oxperienct* does 
jiot sn[)port this view^^, and that it ( .m h(‘ brought into 

'.efreement w'ith tin* facts oiilv bv ih(‘ somewhat violent 

* * 

device of [xistulating auoiluT lit'- whit h differs radically 
from the prestmi in the metlvxl of its gox'ernment. This 
view ailmits«a valia* beyond and higii<*r than [)l»;asure;’ 
but it looks*uj)on a due jnoportion •bt'iween merit ami 
happiness as tht' sole and suflicieni criterion of the’moral 
government of tlie world. And therein it displays a 
narrow and partial view (»f ethical valutts. The notion 
which it follows, and which tor it may be said to be the 
who]<' of ethics, is the notion of justice ; it treats all 
individuals as simply the do(‘rs of acts good or evil, 
and deserving tht^ndor suitable reward or puni.shment; 
it leaves out of account the consideration that imii 
viduals or selves, and the communities of iiulividuals 
which make up the human r.ac<;, are all of them in tin 
making,* and that in some .sen.se they are their own 
makers- -fashioner.s of their own characters. An oihical 
view of the world, in whicli these points are recogni'.ed, 
will not be open to the same objection.s as befl^re. fhe 

* As Hume recoj^nised, Uta/oj^es cancernin^i^ I^'aiurdt 
'part x, ed. M'-P^wen, p. 133, {Human ed. tirtrn and ^irost-, 

vol. H, p. 440.) 
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world will he* (ont(*m|)latod as [)rovidini; a medium for 
the re.ilisaiion of ^ocidness ,uid not simply .is a court 
of justice disirihutiniir rewards ,ind penalties. 

I do not assert that this more completely ethical 

vd( v\ ^ets nd of rdl difficulties But it does avoid that 

spMi.il difficult), arising from the iin<(|ual distrilmfion 

ol ha])piness rel.iiivel) to i40f)dness. which fohus an 

almost (onclusive ohjettion to the atceptanie of the 

lormer dot trine. And ih.it thiliculty has been more 

til.Ill .III) other, or ih.in all otht rs (ombiiK‘d, the burden 

<il I.mient ,ind the t^round ol pessimism 'Fhe stru^^le 

.iruhpain of the* world .ire the* lot ol ilu* good as well as 

e)l the ennl. But if the y t.in be turned to the* mcresise 

and redine me nt of goeielness, to the* h'sseniiv^ anel con- 

ejin St oj e vil, then the*ir e^xisteiiee* is not .in insuper.ible* 

e»bstacl(‘ to the* e'lhie al view of re'.iliu , it ma\ e\en be 

* « 

r(‘'.irele‘d as ,in e*ssenri.il cemdition ol such a view 
.\eeouni for it how we* mav. the f.ut n-mams that the* 
heroes and s.iims of bistort h.i\e' pasael ihrenigh 
imie*h inbuiatiem, .uul th.it man is m.ieh perfe*ct e)nly 
b\ silffeTillL’ 

nut h( th.it cHi'ps tiom 1 r.idli oti 
rnsKilld s,i\t m the vtlVti < oiir-st ol tortuiii 
H.ilh i»iesd thi diMipiim of m»l)le ho.irts 

i ht e har.ie ter ol a free .igent is maile- by facing and 
lighting witii obstacle's : it is not lornu'el .dong the* line* of 
(MS) siKi e ssluj rwaciion to stimulus, h'.u ile adaptation to 
l.iinihare nvironment is no test of eh.ir.uter nor training 
in character. The persona], life c.innot grow into the 
values of whie h it is c.ipable without facing the hardness 
ol circumstance and the strain of conflict, or without 
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(Experience of failure. Herbert Spen<*er, in his own way, 
has preached adaptation to environment as tlft? es.senoe 
of goodness. Only in a world where all surrounding 
circumstances correspond exactly with human de.sire 
will it he possible for'a truly good man to exist. * Fhc 
co-existence of a perfect man and an im[)erfect society 
is impossible," he thinks*. Hut th<‘ ^juestion at present 
is n(»t the kind <»f world in wliich perfect goodn(.*ss can 
exist, but the kind of world in which goodness can 
begin to grow and make progress towards perfection. 
Perfect adajUation would mean automatism; it is not 
and cannot he a school of morality. It is even inoon- 
sisient with morality as I have* conceived it, which 
implies freedom and the personal discovery and pro¬ 
duction of values. And I will ha/.^ir<l tlie statement 
that an imjH*.rfeci world is iu*c(*ss.iry lor the growth 
and training of moral beings. Jf there were no po.ssi- 
bility of missing the mark there would be no value in 
taking a true aim. A world of conijdeiely unerring 
finite beings, created «ind maintainc'd so by the con* 
ditions of their life, would be a world of marionetK'S. 
'Fhev might exhibit perfect projirictv of behaviour. 
Th(‘ y might dance through their .span of exi.stenc<f 
the amu.sement of a casual spectator (if such may be 
imagined); but their movements would be all pre 
determined by their Mak(T; they would have neithe r 


goodness nor the consciousness of good, nor any point 
of sympathy with the mind of a free spirit. Koi such 
arejehe beings w hom God is conceived as having created 
for communion with himself: 


* Principles of Ptkics, vol. J, p, 27*^, 
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Kreundlos %ar der grosst; Weltennieister ; 

Fubitc Mange'j: darurn schtif er (icist<c*r, 

Scligi: Spiegel seindr Soligkeii' 

'Fhcsi* s[>irits have had thc:ir bej^innings at the lowest 
levftls of organic life. 'Fhe) must fight their way up¬ 
wards tlirough the long stages of man’s development. 
Iti this progre.ss they have to attain reason and fnteciom, 
so that th(‘ good may he knowji and chosen: until, tried 
}>y every kind of circumstance, they find and assimilate 
the values vyhich can transform the world and make 
themselves fit for the higher sjariUiaJ life. 

‘On this upward way man has to pass through many 
fiery trials. No facile optimism .can n)iiigaie the {^ain 
(»f his wouiuls when the hotly is racked by^ di.sea.se or 
the heart is torn wfitli grief or when he lisums to the 
agony of the world in tjue of the gre.it crises of its 
history. Vet, in reflecting upon these things, our judg¬ 
ment is .'ija t(» outrun our experience. As it is forcetl 
upon our vi<‘W, we seem .to bear the whole burtleit of 
file [lain of the world : all the sufftiring of creation 
Wfighs uptin t>ur minds, aiul the pain seems [lurposeless 
anti i ruel because we observ<* its t^littcts and cannot 
tlixine its ine.ining. Ihit.this grtMi mass of human 
pain is tiistribiued amongst a counties'^ multitude of 
souls, hach hears his own burden and ev^erv heart 
knows its own bitterness; but (*ach knows also, better 
than any tnlu r can. what he is able to suffer and to do. 
.and in iht t,iark(*si hour he may descry a j)romise of 

' I ri* iKlless was tht* jfreat world-master. 

Lonely in his realms alicve. 

C’alled lo life an empire vaster— 

’ Kindred souls to share his love. 
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<ia^^ n unseen by the onlooker. The S|K‘Ctalor who st es 

the causes of sufferirfj;^ often lack'? insi^^ln into the wa) 

in which It is^ 4 '^ce(] b) the stuil that is on trial, and fails 

to allow f(#r the faith that frees the spirit. To estimate 

the true inwardness of sutfennj^ we must not to tin 

professional pes'^unist who lounts uj> the j^riewinces of 

humanit), as often as not Irom the \antage i>roiind of a 

position of persc»nal comfort 'I h( sufferer himself has 

often .1 dec'pei sense of the si;v»nificanc.e of his e\[>erien<'e. 

“Th.it which w< sufft roursel\(*s has nolonjj^er the same 

.lir of monstrous in)usiiee .incl wanton trueh) that suf- 

lennj4 wc.us wlu n we s< e it in the cas<* of othi rs’ ’ This 

was tin \< uh< i ol a in^in of \< ttcTs whose whole life was 

n b.ath with disi asi and suili nn^ hut who did his life’s 

work with hieh coui.u'c .ind in si n nit\ of soul Such 
^ ^ • / 

a judj^rnc nt cannot hglul) be set aside 

\r( wc justified in s,i\ m;4 that the impiTfccl and 
pu/ziini^ world ih.it surrounds us i-> an unfit medium 
tor ihi moral lift if 1 )\ tlu moral lifi we nusin the 
tnumpli of the spun 01 lii.it it m.ikes iinj»ossil)le tlu 
.idoption ol rin uliiial point of \kw m mtcipntinj^ 
n .dit) I do not s/iv ih.it <'>ij)tri(me of the rc'lation 
of natural foices to moral ideas and mond volitions 
justifies of Itself tht infirtnci to divine ^^oodness ,it 
the heart of .ill tliini^s I h« men fraj^^nieni of liff 

' R L htt^en'.on /t/fiff ''•*1 P 37° Alorifisnli ol 

Su Vinsons uffcMon, I nja> MnUirt to quoti the v^orifs us< il hv . ji 
ofhccrfntnd of m\ own in a r to bis motbi r wrilttn jier liro 
diath in action of his s > 1 l i* iii lining brother “ Wi can nev* r uniitr 
stand It yet, but it is ll.is s?inn «.wifr 4 jiight stroke that ^ccinsjo . .uirnori 
away the l»ravest anil most precious spirits J havi so n ii wuli luy 
owr eyes, and I cannot bJicvc it is cruelty” (June 1917 > 
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with which \\(‘ dre acquainted is too scanty to bear so 
wcitrluy .1 superstructure All 1 ha\(‘ arjrued is tli 4 l it 
is not HK onsistent with such a (onclusion.-And, if there 
an nih( r nsisons lor sayiui; th*it goodness belongs to 
the ground ol reality, and that the realis,ition of good- 
iK ss IS the purp(js«* .lud < \pIanation of linite minds, 
linn the stria lure ot the world as we know^ it is^ not 
such .IS to make us reluajuish this \ lew', on th< ertn- 
ti.uv a viiw of the kind !•> supported by tht' general 
lim s ot wh.it \\( know .d>oiii tin* world .uid its history. 

I he result so far is that the e\< nts ol tin world as 
.1 (.lusal system are not iiu onsistent VMth the view that 
this same world is <l moral ordir. th.it its purpo'.i is a 
moial purposi* 'I ln‘ empiru.ii thst [).uu n s bolw<<*n 
th( two orders, and tin obstai 1< s whuh tlu woiid puts 
in the w.iy of mor.ility aie (..ipable ol « vplan.Uion when 
v\t .illow that ith .ils ot gooilia ss ha\e niH on!\ to be 
<lt%io\(itd b\ Inult miiuK, Init th.it tt)i llani iealis.ilion 
tin ) med to be iitelv ,icti‘pted bv individu.il wills <ukI 
gi.idiiilly oiganiscil in indiNidual ch.ii.aiers If this 
piiiuijile still l<MV(s many p.irtKul,ir dittii ulti<‘s unre¬ 
sob id It m.iy .It h ist b( claimi'd th.it ii pio\id{*sthe 
g< m r.il Inu s ol <in t‘\pl.ui.ition ol the n 1,it ion ol moral 
valia to (\periinc(‘ .ind that a larger knowledge of 
the issin s ol lite than is open to us might be expected 
to show that the parikul.ir dilhuilta s also are* not 
iiKiipable »1 st>Iirtion 

1 his means that it is [)ossibIe to reg.ird God .is the 
.luthor and nih r ol the world, as u .ippears in space 
and time,^ and it tin same time to hold that the moral 
values of w'hiclt we ate conscious .ind the moral ideal 
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which we come to apprehend w'ith increasing clearness 
,e^ress his nature, "But the (]ut*Stion remains. Are we 
to regard morality—its values, laws, and ideal—as 
belonging to a Supreme Mind, that is, to God } It is 
as an answer to this question that ih^ SfKicihc Moral 
Argument enters. And here I cannot do belter* than 
give the irgument in the w'ords of 1 )r Kashdall: 

“ An absolute Moral Law or moral ideal cannot 
exist ht material things. And it does lUA exist in the 
mind of this or that individual. Only if w^e believe in 
the existence of a Mind for which the true moral ideal 
is alr(tady in some staise real, a Mint! which is the 
source of whatever is true in our.own moral judgm<*nts. 
can we rationally think of the moral idcNil as no l(‘.ss 
real than the world itself. Onl)' .s<^ can we believe in 
an absolute standard of right and wr(»ng, which is as 
independeiUKjf this or that man’s actual ideas anti actual 
desires as the facts of material nature. Fhe belief in 
(hxl. though iKjt (like the-belief in a real and an activf* 
self) a postulate of there being any such thing as 
Morality at all, is the logical presupposition of an 
‘objective’ or abst)lule Morality. A moral idtsil can 
exi.st novvhfere and nohow but in a mind ; an absolute 
moral ideal can exist onlv in a Mind from which all 
Reality is derived'. Our moral ideal can only claim 
objective vatidity in so far a,s it can rationally be re¬ 
garded as the revelation of a moral ideal eUTtiail) 
existing in theimind of (iod’. ’ 

The argument as thus put may be looked upon as 

* “Or at lea-st a mind by wfiich all Reality is contto.Mni.' - f)r 
Ka,shdairs footnote. 

■ H- Kashdall, Tht- T/itorj/of Good and JEvii {i goi}, vol, ii, p, 212. 
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;i special anrl striking extension of the cosmological 
arguineni In its first and most elemf‘ntary form’ tl^e 
cosmological argumt'nt seeks .i cause for the bare ex¬ 
istence (»f the world and in.in to .iccouni for’them 
then must be sofiK'thing .iblt to bring them into being: 
(iod is th<* hirst <.'aiise. 'riieii the order of nature 
impiesst's us by its regularit), .ind we come by degrees 
to muh'i stand the princijiles of its ^^orking and the laws 
under vv’hich the matt'rial whole maint.uns its eejuilibrium 
•irul ih<* <»rd<*r(‘d [iroct-^sion of its < h.inges: these laws 
.ui«l this order (all for expl.in.ition, and we conceive 
(lod ,ts th( (ireal I.awgiver. Ibii b< vornl tins m.it<*rial 
uorld, we understand rel.iiions .ind pniu iples of a still 
inoi( general kiinl, .uni the iiiK Ih-c t ol man ret ognises 
.d)str.i('l truths so evident that. ont<- understood, they 
lannol be (|U(‘stioned, v\hile intta'eiice.s .ue dr.inn from 
tin SI- which ohly the more expert miiuis (.in appreciate 
.ind \el vvhnh they rcTognise as etern.dly \alKl. lo 
what order do these beltmg *aiul wh.it w.is their home* 
v\h« n iii.m .IS \et w.is Line on.scious ot the in ^ Surdv if 
tln ir \alielil) is eteriitd tin*) must hate h.iel exisU'ine 
some when, .ind we t*an only supp(>se them to have 
('xisted in the out' eternal miiitl ' (»od is therefore the 
(ieul ot 1 ruth, h iirth<*r, persons ,ire e'ons».ions of value's 
and oi .m idc'.d of goodness, which the) recognise as 
'having uinloubtt'd authority lor the direction of ihcir 
activity, tlie validity of these values or laws and of this 
ideal, how< \ei, d^('s not dejiend upon thtir recognition : 
it is objectiv* and eternal and how could this ete;rnai 
validity st.ind done, not embodied in matter and neither 
see'll nor realised bv finite minds, junless there w'cre an 
eternal mind whose thought and will were therein ex- 
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pressed ^ God must therefore ‘exist iind his n.iiure be 
jjoodness. 

7'he argument in this its latest phase has a new 
feature which distinguishes it from the preceding phases. 
7'he law's or relations of interacting [dienoniena which 
W7? discf)ver in nature are already (anhodied in the j)rO“ 
cesses of nature. It may he argued that they have 
their reality therein : that in cognising them w'e are 
siiujil)' cognising an aspect of th(‘ actual work] in space 
and time, and ronse(|uently that, if the mere existence 
of things doc's not require God to account for it (on the 
gnnind urgfd hy 1 lume that the world. h(*ing a singular 
evtrnt, jusiifiejs n(» inference as tC) its caus(‘). then, e(|ually, 
we are not jusiilied in seeking .i caus<‘ lor ihostf law's or 
relations wliic'h are, aft{'r all. hut out' aspect of the 
t'xisting world. It may he urged that the same holds 
f)f mathematical relations: that ih<-y are merely an 
ahsiract of iht* actual order, when I'onsidered .solely 
in its formal aspect. It is inore dillicull to trcsit lh(* 
still more general logical relations in th<’ sanu* fashion; 
hut llu'y too rec< iv(' verification in reality and in our 
thought so far as it does not end in confusion. Hut it 
is diff<;rent with ethical valuc.s. I'heir validity (ould 
not he veriTuxI in external fihtaiomena : they cannot 
he established hy ohsf.*rvati«)n ol the course of nature. 
7'hey lu'ild gr»od for persons onl\ : and their peculiarity 
consists in the fact that their validity is not in any way 
deptmdent upoi\ their being manifested in the charact(,!r 
or conduct of persons, or (*ven on their bcn'ng recognised 
in the thoughts of persons. ^ We acknowledge the good 
and its objective claim ujjon us even when w'e an- ef>n- 
scious that our will has not yielded to the claim ; 

23 
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and wr admit that its validity f-xistf^l befortr vve recoy- 
niswl it. 


'I’liis leading characteristic makes the theistic argu- 
mtait foumhid upon moral valu(‘s or tlu* moral law both 
stronger in one rctspect and we.iker in another respect 
than the corresponding argimn-nt from natural law' and 
intelligf^ibh* relations. It is w^eaker because it is easier 
to deny tht; premiss from (vhich It starts that is, the 
objedive validity of moral law -than it is to deny the 
objei'tiv<* validity of natural or mathtmialical or logical 
n*]aiions. Hut 1 am her(; assuming the objective validity 
of morality as alreaily established b\ our previous en- 
(|uiries ; and it is unnecessary to go back upon th** 
<[utrstion. Aiul. grantetl this [)remiss, tin* argument 
a<lds an important [)oint. Other lalations and laws 
(it may b<! said, and the stateintMU is true of laws (»f 
nature at any rate) are tnnboilied in actually existing 
objects. Hut the .same; cannot be said of the moral law 
or moral ideal. W e acknowledge that lher«- art- i>bjet- 


live values, although men mav not rt'cognisr the.in. that 
the moral law' is n(,>i abrogated bv being ignored, aiul 
that our consciousness is stri\ ing tow.irds the appre* 
hension of an ide'.al which no fniite mind has clearly 
gras]>e.d, but which is none the less valiil although it is 
m»l realise'd and is not even aj>prehf'iuled by us in its 
truth ami Inllne.ss. W’lutre: then is this ideal ? It cannot 


be vaiitl at one lime and luit at anotiier. It must be 
eternal .e. wf'lltis objective. As Dr Rashtlall urges, it 
is not in material things, ami it is not in the mind of 
this or that iinlix idual : bnl “ it c.m exist .nowhere and 
nohow' but in a mind *’; it requires therefore the mind 
of God. 
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A 

Against this argumttnt, however, it may be con 
tended that it disregards the distinction between validity 
and existence. Why is.it assumed that the moral ideal 
must exist somehow and somewhere ? Validity, it may 
bo said, is a unique conce[>t, as unique as existence, 
and different from it. And this is true. At the same 


lime it is also true that the validiiv of iht* moral ideal. 

* 

lik<* all validitx’. is a validity for c-xistonts. Without 


this ref< rtaice to existence then* st‘ems iu> meaning in 
;LSserting validity. At any rate it is clear that it is for 
existents—namely, for the realm of persons that the 
moral ideal is valiil. It is also ina- that th(? perfect 
moral ide.il tloes not exist in the volitional, or ev(“,n in 


the inieihx’tual. consciousness t)f iln*se persons : they 
have not achieved agr<!em<*nt with it in llieir lives, and 
even their undt.Tsianding of it is incomplete. See,ijig 
then that it is not manih^sK'd l)y finite existents, how an* 
wt* to conceive its valid!:\ .( )ther irullis .in- displayed 

in the or<l<T of the existing world; hut it is not stj with 
nuiral values. And )'et the system t>f moral values has 
been acknowiedged to ht: .m aspect of the rt:al universe 
to which existing things belong. How are we t<) c<in 
ceive its relation to them ? A particular instance o( 
goodness can exist onlv in the character of an indi 
vidual f)erson or grouj> t)f persons ; an idea rif goodness 
such as we have is fV)und on!) in minds such as rnjr".. 
But the ideal of gOf)ilness d(>es not exist in finite min<i'' 
or in their material environment. W'hat then is its status 
in the system of reality ? 

I'he question is answefyd if we regard the moral 
order as the order of a Supreme Mind and the ifleal 
of g<K)dness as belonging to this Mind. 1 he difficulty 

23 • 2 
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for this view is to show that the Mind which is the 
home ol j^oodness miiy also he regarded'as the ground 
of the- existing world. 'I'hat reality as a whole, both in 
its aelual events and in its moral order, can be con¬ 
sistently regarded as the expression of a Supreme Mind 
has b<'en the argument of the present h'cture. lUit this 
is not th<i rnily solution <tf the problem that has bt en 
olfered. We are here at the parting of the vva\s. where 
<lilferent synoptic views divergt;. On the on<‘ hand is 
llie theislic view, which is sugg»'St<-d bv the highest 
form of reality known to us in (•x[>eri<‘nce., and which 
finds the ground of all rtaility nature and j)ersi>ns, 
laws aiul values in a mind wliose purpose is bi ing 
graduallv nnfoldeil in the hislorv of the vv<>rld. On 
tin- other liand ap* iho non theislic tlu'ories. and they 
also must alt<‘mpt to reach a consistent view oi the 
r('lalion of the moral order to the realm of existents. 
They may ailmit an ord(‘r of values and may l<x>k to 
the active <intl rational processes of persons for the 
more complete realisation ol th<‘se values and the IuIUt 
apprehension of goodness. I'o this system ot moral 
values they may <*ven be willing, with I'ichte’, to give 
ihe name of Ciod ; but. if so, they will mtsin l)y ‘ (iod’ 
noilung n\or(‘ than the moral order of the universi'. and 
this moral order will be allowed to have a claim to 
validilv <mlv. not to existenctx It will exist only in so 
far as maniU‘Ste<l in the thought or character of finite 
beings, ami no other eonscionsm .-.s than that ol finite 
persons will be postulated. A view of this sort may 

* ** jeiH- It hi-ndim' uml wlrkVnde moralische Ordnung ist solbst 
(lott : wir licdiuton ktincs andcren und kdnncn keinen 

andoren lasM’n."- HVKr (1845). vol v, p, 18C. 
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l>e pluralistic, postulatin'^ a HMlm of finiu* niiiuls oi 
mon.ulsof some sort «is the onlv V\istinn roalilies, but 
them diid imlepcndcnt of thi*m truths and values 
that h.ive somehow Ik inj» and arc v.ilitl for cxistuus 
without th< mschi's < xistin^. Or, if wi' can cn\isat»c a 
harimni} lx twet n tht mor.il ordi'i and th«' orders ol 
n.iturt and ol truth, iind so set all realil) <is one, the 
vit w will lakt the lorm tjl monism t)t pantheism. The 
solulitm ^ often il In both thest. vn ws ik etl evanunation 
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I Ml pnxcdin^ urj^unKMit Iwis ikU solvtil our pro- 
l)l» m ; but it has broui^ht us n(*an*r a st)lutit>n. \W 
hav(‘ sc<'ii tliat a complete vi< \v of reality must tmcl a 
plan* for two things; on the tna- hand for the realm of 
persons and events, and on tin* other haJ)d for the 
moral order or more generally for the realm of values. 

If our univers<- is to be. a universe, these two things • 
must be brought into relation so that both together 
may b<t regarded .is belonging to the same whole. \\ t* 
have found, moreo\a:r, that prima Jacic, or in the 
world as it a})pears, tln.se two things do not harmoni.se 
that the causal order, which determines the w.iv in 

■r 

which things hap[)en ami the actual conduct tif pi rson.s, 
docs not e.xhibit any (‘\act correspondence* with the 
moral order, and is often in conllict with it. ,\nd we 
saw that tlu* two orders could only be brought into 
harmony on the'assumption that the* agreement of fact 
and goodness was a juirpose which j)ersons had to 
achieve and which could be achieve d onlv by their free 

m # 

activity in some world as this, tbi this hy])othesis 
the cavjsrd onler will be contributorv to the moral order 
and the* world as a whole will be* regarded as a pur¬ 
posive system. This is the solution to which the 
argument points ; but it is not the only solution of the 
problem that has been offered.' 
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. The Many and the One. 

Theories of the nature of reality may be tlistin- 

• ^ it * 

jjuished by the place which they ilssii^n to consciousness 
and !>urj>()se in the whole. Hither consciousness and 
purpose are a.scribed to the uliimati' j^round or principU* 
of reality or they are not. If they are, then our thts)ry 
is some form of theism ; if not, nc»t. In the latter case 
we shall hoKl that ih(‘ only conscious and purfH>seful 
beijiLi's are finii*- minds such as our own. But there 
will sliP be room fc»r difference in our tiieory accordint; 
U) the place assi^j^m'd U> finite minds In the universt*. 
W’e may look ujum them as tin* ultimate constituents 
of reality, or we ma\ hold that the\ are nnjrely modes 
<>r appearance's of the t«ne ulrimaie realit). In the for¬ 
mer casr (uir ^dev^ will Ik* a form »>f Bluralism ; in tht* 
hitter it will be a mcmistic view \\;lii< h ma\ lur called 
Pantheism. \V"e have to ct>nsiiler how • ach view' fan-s 
in the effort tt) solve our pn*b]<nn : aiul in this con* 
sideration Pluralism will be taken first. 

Iduralism ctwresjjond'. tn a permantrnt and jusiiii- 
ablt aUilude ol llmut^ht thtni^'h it lias often been 
submerged liy the success <>1 srientilic verifications t)l 
nniformitv <»r In the pre\tdence ol a monistic [ihilo- 
soph\. It has. how't'Vi’r. a'way of re-ajjpt'aryie after 
e\’ery temporary eclipse. It is the variety and not tin 
unit) of the wijrld that first strikes the ob.ser\er. .mil 
the ('ffort to reach a unitary view of reality is constanii)' 
faced })\- the disco\( r\- of nevv factors which srem to 
break int<i the harmony of the existing concepli<»n. In 
this secular controversy tin: Many appear as the enf rny 
of the f^ne ; and the latter can compass \ iclory only 
by .showing that it is able to inclutle in its unity each 
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new apjj<:aniuc('. uf diversity. Monism may take many 
forms, iiiatt riaJisi or 'spirituai ; ^nd the same holds ot 
pluralism. Ihjt tht; (essential eharacteristii: of pluralism 
is the view that the final expl.mation of things is to he 
souglu in a gntal VJiriety of distinct units and not in 
some more fundamental principle or [lower w hich makes 
them real and also in somt; sens** one. 

'I'hese ulliniatt* units, however, may lie conceivetl in 
difitrrent ways, thus giving rise to diffenmt types of 
pluralism. In the. lirsl place, the ultimate, units of all 
reality may he held to he nuiterial atoms, i'his is the 
in<»sL familiar tyjie of the ilocirine historically : and, 
although the traditional atoms of physics and chemistry 
h.ive. been ilisintegrale.tl by modt*rn research, th(* elec¬ 
trons of [ireseiil t!i(a:'ry mayeasil) lx* utilist^l foranotlu;r 
doctrine of the same type. In the second place, the 
ultimate units may he heltl to he ol tlie n.uure of sensa¬ 
tions or [ireseiUatitais, or other t.-lemeiUs into which 
numtal stat<*s may he resol veil liy the psychologist. 
I'his form of doclritu*, fajuiliar to us in Hume and 
}. S. Mill, may he calleil j)s\ciiological atomism. In 
the third place, it may lie saiil that the ultimate units 
constiuitive of reality are entities of the nature of 
(jualiiies or ('onceptS wliich hy their diverse combina¬ 
tions appear as tilt; workl of persons and ihing.s : and 
this may he called a logical atomism. I'inally, it may 
be said that ultinuite reality c<msists of a multiplicity of 
spiritual etuiiies, of which the human stval is tlu; highest 
known to us. This spiritual atomism is the leading 
tyf)e of philosophical pluralifiin and has been worked 
out by Leibniz atid manv others. 

V^'urther^, it is possible for these various types of 
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pluralism lo be combined in Jilferent ways. Disiini i 
units of more than one, or of all*, iyj.>es may be postu¬ 
lated. Atoms [)sychological as well as atoms material 
may be held to l)e ultimate consiiiiuMils of reality. < )r 
logical atoms may b<‘ assurn(‘<l along.side of one (»r both 
of these. ()r again spiritual units also m;i^' be assunusl 
as wt.-ll as sonu- or ev<Mi all -of the foremMni». l lie 
possiblr coinl>iu:itions are numerous. Hut otu* <]iK;siion 
is of ilecisive interest for t)ur .special [jroblem --the 
question wlu'ther iniiifls or s[)iritu«il units are recognisotl 
as amou'* th*' ultimate constituents f)( reality. If thev 
are n(>t, then the prijnary diflicults ha* the theorN' h\:s 
in thv‘ explan.ition of the origin .md presence of miiKl 
in exjHTieix'e. How an* v\e t*» act'oiiijt for the subfec 
ti\e asp»‘Ct of «-\perieni‘e for th*»( bs wliich alotie 
material things can be perceived or ]»\ which atoms 
(wljether regarded as pin sii al t>r psychological or 
logif'al) can be conce!\'ed .■* These theories have to 
encounter the familiar objections which have been 
})re,ssetl ag.iinst materialistic atomism .ind ps^chologi 
cal presentationism, and \vhi<di hava; never been satis 
fact(jrilv m<‘t. Hut it is not fu-wssarv here to <l\vell 
upon ihe.se objections. I lien, is .1 sufficit iu reason 
which excuses us from treading omr- more t»his w« II- 
trodtlen grot nd. \'alu''.s. as we have already s< <mi. 
bel(\ng to the structure of that reality which we .11 e 
called upon to interpn^t: aiul neither the psychologit al 
nor the materialistic, form of aujmi.sm recognis«'s th< ir 
place. With the view (ailed logical atomisfu it is 
dilTereiu, Values may !)♦: acknowledged ainong the 
concepts or (jualiiies lo which reality (though not exist¬ 
ence) is ascribed. But this view also must lx; held to 
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be; put out of court by the argument of an earlier 

l<*c'tiire. I*'or we have found that values " intrinsic 

values, that is belong to persons only. Persons are 

recjulrril for the realisation of tht; concejK value : and 

it is only in connexion with the lives of selves or 

pf'rsotis that* vahi(‘s belong to the structure of the 

universe as the sum-total <»f iixistence. (‘oiisecjuently, 

wlieii our special probh'tn is concerned with the relation 

o( the moral onler to the (»rder of nature.only tuu* of tht; 

types of pluralism can claim logi\‘<- the solution desired. 

Whatever else it mav admit or refuse to admit as fuiul.a- 

¥ 

mental, it must at k'ast ass(;rt tin; reality of minds or 
‘.elves. It will be a spiritual [)luralism. 

The pluralist, in this meaning of the UTm, will 
eiu'isage tlu* world as consisting (>l a vast mimbcT of 
spiritual units, which have been variously called monads, 
subjt'cis, souls, or stdves. I'hese monads may be re¬ 
gaoled either as infinitely num<;rous or as strictly 
limited in numluT. and the view of the iinivrr.M* as a 
whole will differ accordiiigl). Their natuo‘ also may 
be ditfercnily conct'lved ; anti divergent views may be 
held regarding the extent to which the nalurt; of one 
of them varies fnim that of others. Among them the 
soul or mind of man will almost necessarily be reel-oned : 
for that is tlu‘ t>nly spiritual being of which we have 
any three; knowl^tlge: anti from it indeed all our ideas 
of spirltnai i.‘\isit‘nce are formed. Hut it is of course 
possible that the line of numads may stretch far down- 
wartls to inlerior gratles t)f».spiritual being; and that 
there may be many monads higher t>r more developed 
in their chartvcteristics than the humari .soul. How far 
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the linr e;xteiuls in (nther direction it is difficult to sav ; 

• * . ' 
and ueiuiine pluralists may well* differ in o])inioii. At 

the lower end of the scale the limit may only he set hy 
the f( <d)lest kind of subiectiviiy ih<ii can rejider any 
experie nce or reality possihf-. At the hij^lu'r end the 
<]uesiion of a limit raises a more serious problem. 
Whatever constitutes th<' re.ility of the monad—be it 
cleariiess or [)Ov.er or aciivily t)r perfection of whaU ver 
kind ilu; detjfn*(‘ of that jjierfeciion may stretch down¬ 
wards imiefmitelv to the nake<l monad of I.eibni/'s 
imai;inatii»n. Dot-s it also exi«-nd indi-finit(‘ly upwanls 
and tmd its term onlv in a mona«l of inlinite intelli- 
‘^ence, power, or perfcctioji ? If so (uir universe' ni 
spirits includes one which is supreme and will lur called 
(itul. 'This indeed was Leibniz s,(kwn vi('W. And if 
the siri\ iiiL;' of the monat! is alwMvs towards the hi^^her 
developmcmt or j^reau r ijerjeclion ol its nature*, then 
this one supreme being which realises all perfection 
will al.so Ik* r(*i»;arde.d as the final can.se of all realilv. 
It has (;ven been maintained, as b\ lVof<*s.sor llowison, 
that every possible degn-e of bt.ing is e.,sr;ntial to the 
wlioh* and that therefore a supreme and inlinite mind 
is necessary in the universe. J'rue, linite minds are 
also as nece.ssar\ as the intiniu* rniml. S(; that the view 
is not idtmticil with th(* most cr)inmc^n form of t]H*i'.m ; 
but it is essentially theistic. In particular, and with 
rt^'‘ard to onr special proi)lem,it provifles.by its supreme 
mind, a home for intrinsic values and a ptjs.sible means 
of n:conciling them with the empirical order of natural 
events. Lor this view. ilu*refon:, (jod is tie s(ijuti<Ki. 

On the other hand, it may be held by [)hiralists 
that the monads or minds that make up nrality are 
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thcmsohcs all of ihem -'I'lnitf. However superior in 
de^^rei' s«>iiic may 1 m* to others, each is limited hy all the 
others, so that it is impossihle for any oik; of them to 
be inlinite. or evtrn supreme in any s(‘nse that w<;uld 
justify us in callinj^' it God. In another rendttring of 
the same* vi(;w, spiritual units or monads may be said 
to be ullimale diflenmtiations of the Absolute.. l>y the 
t<Tm absolute, as used here, will Ix; im;ant the whole of 


reality. It will be infmiie if its ultimaK* difien‘nlialions 


aie inlinite in number, for it is their sum total: but 


infinity cannot Ix* predicated ot anv one <if these.* 
dilferentialions. Among the many minds which make 
up the universi* tlK'n* can be non<* with infinite [)f»wa*r, 
else tlu* others would be unessential, and pluralism 
w<')uld lx; r<*HiKiiiishe<.l ; none with comph te perfection, 
tor that could only be by borrowing tin; values belong 
ing to all tin: otht'rs ; mme wdlh a univ(*rsal reterenci*. 


tor that woLilvl be to interfere with tlu; inner life of the 


otln rs. In this sense. l}K r<;fore, [iliiralism will exclude 
theism ; <ind it is this interpn;tation of tlu* tlieca'v whos<* 
abiiiiy to UKH t our ijueslion h.is to be v:xamiiied. 

I he univ<;rse th<*n, it is assumed, consists of fmitt* 


spiritual iinit.*>. among which the human mind alone is 
direv;il\ known l<i us. ’There may be other spiritual 
units of a higluT grade than the human mind, as then* 
are almusi certainly sonu* of a lower gnide, hut none 
among tht'iu is ol^so high *1 grade as to lie inlinite-or 
even supreme. The problem now is, Does this theory 
afford a satisfactory means of explaining the characteris«r 
tics of reality w*hicl\ have beem already brought to light ^ 
and this problem may he resolved into two <pie.stions : 
first, does pluralism succeed in t‘xplaiaing reality as a 
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whole (in which value is included) ? and secondly, is 
its own postnlate of a plurality ^»f finite minds as con¬ 
stitutive of reality .1 postulate which can be admitted 
as in need oi no further (iresuppositinn. or does it itself 
rest upon a more fundamental tluHit^h implicit condition 
re.j^Mrtling th(‘ nature of n'ality ? 

I he spiritual monads which are held by pluralisis 

be the ultimate constituents of reality, and vvhiclt 

«> 

.ir<^ bt.si known te us in the form of finite minds, are 
surrounded b)- ;m environment of an orderly kind. In 
it we liave already disiini;uished the natural, the los>i~ 

^ 4 T I ^ 

cal. anil the moral onh rs : and the problem which 
plur.ilism lias bi'i-n calh'il in to solv*- arises from the 
apparent (onllicl between th<* first .in<I last of th«*sc 
orders. Hut what account does the theory j^ivt* of this 
orderly environment as a whoh* ? I' ither th<! environ- 
meiit is dependeiii u[)on and a product of finite minds, 
or it is indejK-ndeni of them, liolh povsibilitii^s must 
be i xamined. 

rhe former ailernativo is the solution offeri'd by 
idealism or spiritualism, vvh.en that thi^ory is iiiler- 
[)reled in harmonx with pluralism. As mind is the 
only reality, the enx ironment of minil must^ its(‘lf Inr 
mental, a [iroduct or mode of mind or in some way 
dependent u[)on mind. "1 he universe in its essential 
nature is simply a community, perhaps only an a^ore 
t^ate, of mind.s. 'I he kids experienced or obserx ed by 
any mind, the spatial and tt'mporal order in which thi y 
are placed, their causal connexions, and the whole 
order of truth and f)f vafue must be mental*formations 
—without any existence outside the minds that jKxssess 
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them. 'I'his view is familiar enouj;‘h. Fiut it i.s necessary 
to put a fjurrstion about b which is often avoidc^d. How' 
an; we L(» regard the mind which determines or pro- 
duces tliis orderly procession of fact under stable laws 
and ideals, and thus makt;s a universe out of chaos or 
out of notliing ? It cann(»t be. a universal mind from 
whi<h all individual minds n'ceive' the content ami 
form of their <*xperiencr, for this would be a suj>reme 
miixl on which all the otluTs would dep(*nd. as tht* 
tlifist concoives them to do, and the tht;orv would 

4 

cease to l)e pluralism in the sense in which jiluralism 
is opposi'd to theism. Nor can it l)e soim* all-embracing . 
.spiritual reality, though not conceived as t'on‘;cioiis : 
lor. tin .such a hypothesis also, the theory would no 
longtT be pluiMlism, but would be .1 form of pantheism. 

The mind which determinc's th».' facts aiul order of 
the wtirld must therefon* be, in each cast*, the finite 
spiritual unit whicli is the .sulijv'ct of th.u experience. 
I’.acli monad or miml must produce its own universe, 
urn oiling it from within. I, for instaiu:e. In means of 
ctMl.iiii innate torms or modes ot conscitnjsness, tjive 

O 

spali.il and temporal positii>n. causal conmxxion. mimeri- 
cal distinctness and other relations, to .some chaf)tic 
impression, or more strictly, t<^ nothing at all, and 
thereb) produce wh.it 1 call the wt>rl<l. But you in 
tbtj same way make a world for yourself, and so doe.s 
everybotl) elst*. A radical pluralism would thus seebi 
to retjuire .1 ilisliurt universe for each distinct monad. 
/\s each miiul or monad makes its universe, each uni¬ 
verse must be di.siinc.t; as many minds so many worlds. 

b'urthcr. wiilnn the universe which is the construc¬ 
tion or creation of that monad which I call mvself, 1 
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find that there are many other minds in addition to my 
own, and ihejie minds are knowi^ to me only through 
their pliyskal exf»ressions their bodies and thechanq^es 
in the (mviroiiment that seem to he due to them - that 
is, thr<)u; 4 h their connexion with the order of tin* 
univtTse w'hich is my construction or creation, 'fhey 
are known *as having a j)osition in lime and spact', as 
interacting, and gtmerally as ('onstitutivt! parts of m\ 
univtTse. and in these respects must be Regarded as 
my construciiun t)r ci<*ati()n. And i-ach of these minds, 
I am oblig<*d to admit, may rt’lori upon me in similar 
terms. <ind claim me as a p.irt of Its uni\'ersf*. And in 
each case the universe c.innot l)e the s.mie .is mine ; it 
may l>e like it or unlike; e\[HTietn't* j>r(*vides no m<*ans 
ot telling, i'.ach self has liis own universe because be 
pnxluces it ; and if be could onlv keep to the evidt*nce 
and to his own pciint of vie w, he would suppose his 
own universe to be all. I bis thorough jjiuralism is 
accordingly unable lo av</id Solipsism ; and Lcdbiii/ 
t‘vad<-d the. cf»nchjsion only bec.iusi^ In.: assumed at the 
outset that there was a singh* universe whii'h eai h 
monad mirrored with v.irying degrees of clfsirne.ss, 
while it was manifested with p<'rle(:i clearness in th<’ 
conscifiusness of the One .'supnrine Mind. IJuless he 
*had recognis(*d the niality of the supreme mind (u- 
monad, it would have been impossible^ for Leilmi/ (o 
reconcile with his monadism the doctriiK* that tic- 
universal system is a single reality, and that it is 
rellecteil by each monad from its own jxiint of view. 

It wall have been observed that th<^ pre{»t.iing 
argument ha.s gone upon a certain assumption. It 
has assumed, as Leibniz, assumed, that tie- lib* and 
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i*x}><;ri<*n( f of uach nicxiarl aiv nnfoIdc<l entirely from 
within, unaffected by‘the activity of any:f)ther monad. 
Ibit iliis ;issii?]i[>ti()n has bfjcn in general rejectetl by 
modern pluralists, 'fhe monads or ultimate spiritual con¬ 
stituents (jf reality are re^anled by th(.‘m as interacting, 
rin* monads aff<,*ct ont; anollKn* by their activity ; one 
pro<luces changes upon another and assists or hinders 
the tlevelojjment of its life. May we not therefore 
l(jok upon tlu; urtiversal order iti whi<'h all live not as ’ 
the creation of each and therefore different tV^r each, 
but as the co-operativ<* product of all, and th('refore 
the sam(‘ for all 

It is cl(’ar th.Ll knovvle<lg<' ofiLuiire and of the order 
of nature is a co-operative proiluct ol this kind. W hen 
vv<- loc>k at tile history of science, vve see that the 
result is (liu- to a long succession of minds working 
both .sejiar.Uely and together, testing the* ttbservations 
.uul theories of their [)redecessors. and assimilalingeasily 
tin- tli.scoveries due* to the strcauious labour of earlier 
W(M k<*rs. One builds on .inolh(*rs toiiiulaiicm ; conclii- 
vioiis .ire conlirmed and corrected bv new methods 


and act|uiretl skill; coniejitions and theorems which 
laMjiiin'd infinite genius for their first elabcjration become 
in linn an assur(‘tl poss«‘ssion (»f the coimmni intelll- 
gen(< ofthe race. And all this conscious co-operation, 
to wliich w<* owe the structure of modern science, has 
at its base a more elementary but necess.iry sub-struc¬ 
ture due to unconscious co-oper«ition. It is by gradual 
stages that the individual human being of the present 
day acquires lacility in using even the. fundamental 
conceptions ol all knowledge. His ideas ot space and 
time, of the c.uisal connexion of events, even of the 
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distinction of thing from thing*ii\ the outer world, are 
neither reaclx'-made for him nof constructed by liis 
solitary intelligence. Their place in his consciousness 
is due in part to his inherited mental dispositions and 
in part to intercourse with other minds. In language, 
the use of which he acquires gratliially under social 
training, he waiters into an inheritanct; of ideas whose 
form ainl contt'nl> hav(' b<*en defined Ity the (‘Xjierience 
of lh<; race and fixed in wi>rds. in acquiring the use 
oj langu.'ige and the common -s«*nse knowledg<; of th«.* 
world, the individual of llu' presmt dav retraces in his 
early \'ears a proc'css which had already taken plac<f by 
slower siaee.s ami less dins t iifUtes in the history of 
the race. W hat the child is deliberately taught was 
Ifsirned hy his ancestors by r('p( aU'd trial and t*rror, 
but always in a community (jf individuals to whose 
irU<T<'ourse the result v\as du<‘. The world as known, 
tliendore, lias be('n built up by gradual ami combined 
efforts ; it is a soidai consinuiion. 

All this is familiar doctrine and beyond dispute. It 
is .1 cointmmplaee also that our umlerslanding of tlm 
wi»rld is closely connectfd v\iLh the uses to which we 
put it. and at first .ilmosi entirely (hrpemlent upon 
practical interests. I hese interests are sharml by the 
cominunitv in »vhich a man lives, so that fie li^arns to 
Use things and to esteem them at the same time and in 
much the same way as he learns to know theiti. In 
•the course (jf time, as we have seen, new values are 
discovered in life and new w.iys of reali^-ing tlnm ao' 
opened up. In this procc^ssalso mind co-operates with 
mind, and the common discovery becomes a caunmon 
inheritance. I'he co-<jperation is indeed evam more 


s. r.. i„ ' 
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obvious in the region^of values than it is in knowledge. 
In morality, art, and religion the communal or national 
factor is more marked than it is in scicrnce, and the 
mutual inU*rcourse of minds can be more clearly traced 
whtai it is restricted to the nation or some smaller 
group than when it is worlthwide. Of all human 
iiUtTcsts scitmce is the most cosmoj)oliian ; under 
inodtTU conditions the inllueiice of mind upon mind 
in all th(! ()j>eralions of the scientific intelligence is 
affected to a comparatively slight degree onh' by 
national lujiindari^is, lleing so \vrdesj)read an<l univer¬ 
sal this inlluenee may attract little attention. Ibit 
nations artt much more distinguishi!d from one another 
l)V iIkmi' attitu<U;s to the ethical, aesih<*tic. and religious 
values. In this r(‘gion their special characteristics are 
hruuglu out, and we see the common mind of the 
pe»)ph- manifestt.-d. I'he inlliu*nci-s which make a 
national character are pervasive and [persistent within 
the nation, but.to a larg(‘ extent arrestetl at its frontier. 
In these inliuences we may observe the interaction of 
minds which are closely connected with one another 
l)\ (omtnon history and conditions. W here similar 
, interaction has free [)lay in S[)ite of difterences in these 
re.s[iects. tin,* mutual intliience may lx* h\ss obvious, 
but it 1^ not less re«il ; ainl this is ofi<*n the case with 
knowUdgt*. 

It is h.u\lK<* necessary to hav(' saitl so much in 

4 / 

admitting or deiemllng the truth that our a[j[)rehen- 
siun both of tin; order of nature and of the moral order 
is due a (xocess whicl? has taken place by .slow 
degrees and has been nmdered [)ossible only by the 
mutual inlluenee of mind upon mind. The truth is 
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important; but, however true :uid important, it must 
not be mistaken for something else. Fhe apprehen¬ 
sion of reality is a co-operative menial construction, 
but it <loes not follow that the reality apprehended is 
constructed in the same w.iy or by the same process. 
Vet unless we confuse tln se two thing^s—the appre¬ 
hension of reality and the reality apprehendial- -or hold 
that one follow.^ from the other, we have done nothing 
to establish th(* pluralist’s th(*sis that the orders both 
ol nature and of morality are a cre.ition of indivitlual 
minds actine^ in concert and ron^petition. 

Pluralism either holds that naturt* an<l morality are 
the product of tinite juinils or it does not. I'ht! former 
h\pothitsis, which is now under considc'.ration, is neith<*r 
provi'd nor made more j>rf)bal>le showinjr that the 
apj)rehension of nature and its laws and of moral v.alues 
is a i^nidual aitainiiKMit and the result ()f many mimls 
working together. I><*cause kno\vlt;dge grows from a 
stage where once knov\ledg<‘ was iu>t, it doess not 
follow that the thing known h,is be<Mi growing at thf 
sami* lime out of nothingness into its full nature, 
because many mimls uiiiu* in bringing the knowledge 
about, this is no reason against there being a common 
and objective reality for them to know. 

In percej tion anrl at every stage of knowl(*dge the 
monad or mind is always in connc^xion with an en\'iron 
meni. We have passeil away from the view that f)bjt;( is 
known are simjily the. miiKl’s own content spnsid out so 
as to give the illusion of objectivity : for this vi' W. as 
we have found, can nevejr get beyond solipsi‘'in. Put 
what is the environment into relation to which the 
mind is brought in knowledge ? The pluralist who is 

24-2 
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also an icUialist will hojcf that it is constituted entirely 
by otluT minds or at* least by monads which are in 
nature akin to minds, that is, unities w'ith a life or sub- 
j(!(:tivity at least resembling consciousness and con- 
<:eivn])ly capable of development into consciousness. 
On this vi(.‘W th(i whole world or every part of jt is 
<dive. 'rhere is no such thiiij^ as dt^ad or inert matter 
nothing absolutely in(»ri^anic. 'I'hat is only the liinii 
lo which consciousness tends when its cU;arness is 
j^radiially iliminisiied, and the; limit is never ri'ac hed. 
So far as anything exists it has a subjective asj)ect. 
and in this subjectivity its true u.iiure lif!S. 

This view has its own difliculties. but they .irt‘ 

¥ 

dilticuliics not peculiar to pluralism ; and it is not 
!i('cessary to urge th(*m here. .So far as the pn'seiu' 
argument is concerned, we may a<hnil the view that 
.ill existing ihiniis are monads or spiritual units, d'he 
point which concerns us is the way in which pluralism 
iniei'juats the order or r(;lalions iii which tlu'se units 
.slant! to one another and to the univer.se which ih(‘y 
ct)nslituU‘. What we h.ive to consider is the; pluralist’s 
inter[>retatii'n of order or l.ivv. One monad or mind 
leal ns to undtirstarul the ord(;r of its tmvironmenl. 
This untUa'staniling is due* to iniersuhjeclive inter¬ 
course to the help of other minds with which it is 
able to rommunicale in part directly and in part 
indirectly throng 1> iratlition. No out' mind can be .said 
to have treatetl this order* which now man\ minds 

4/ 

recognise. Is it po.ssible to say, nevertheless, that it i.s 
iludr coUectixe cri'ation that it has been brought 
about by their mutual intercoursi: and assistance.^ If 
Ave answer this (question in the aftirmative. then the 
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creation of this order must have consisted in <jr been 
coiue,mpt>raneoiis with its discoVery : until discovered 
it was not real; and we shall be committed to the 
conclusion that mathematical relations and the laws 
of nature did- not hold, or wtTe not operative, until 
fountl or apprehended by finil** minds. Hut lh<*se 
relations and law’s as we now uiulersiand them are 
conceived as valid inde[)endenily of our a[)prehension, 
and as havinj^^ been valid ihroutrh lonj^ stretches of 
time wlirn they were nut understood by any intelli- 
genci-s of which wa* have any knowledt^e. It is also 
ob\ ious that tiniie minds are ire([u(‘ntly makinj^ dis- 
<a>ver\ of new' ndalions ami laws and adding them to 
th<‘ (y)mmfMi stock t)f knowledge, and it is assumed 
tlt.it the^st^ new relations and laws, wc're and are valid 


Itelore and indt;pendently of their apprehension : they 
arc discoveries not imentions. Is it conceivable that 


this assumption ma<le iii all s('i<'niilic emjuiry is nevvr- 
th(‘le.>s unfounded and false f 


rhere is one consitleraiion wiitch makes it impos 
sibh- fi^r us tt) regard it as falsie. 'Fhese discov(*ri(e,, as 
wf' hav(‘ seen, are*dm:, at least giMierally, not to ofie 
mind only, but to many minds inlluencing each other 
so that truth is handed on from mind to mind, and 
one man lights the torch hy w'hich another sees and 
advances. Hut this whoh; jtrocess of co-operative in¬ 
vestigation and discova:ry, on which knowledge has 
been built, has itself been made possible only ihrongh 
the operation of a variety of physical, chemical. ,imJ 
biological laws. Mind acts upon mind i;i certain 
definite wavs and through certain media onlv. A 
slight change in physical conditions, or in chemical nr 
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biological processes, and sight, for e^cample, or hearing 

would have he(m impossible, so that the ways in which 

mind has acted upon minil would have been closed. 

lUit this interaction has b(*(.*n assumed in our account 

of the growth of knowledge ; in assuming it we have 

also assumed its conditions ; and these conditions are 

formulated in and imply c<’rtain physical, chemical, and 

bioloL’ical relations. These relations therefore must 

hav(* had being - - the ‘laws’ ex[>ressing them must have 

Ix'CM valid in ord<.*r that the process of acquiring 

knimle<lgt‘ might work, and accordingly befon^ any 

knowledge was accjuired. 'I'lies cannot have been pro- 

dncc<l or crc-ated by that which they themselves have 

* « 

helped to render possible. 


d'he pluralist resolves all reality inu» finite centres of 
lile monads or minds. ()ur empiiry has show n that he 
must also r(‘cognise somelhinglhat is not itselfa eentreof 
life, and has not be<m made by any finite nund or l.iyany 
finiu' monad belowlhe rankof mind: and this is tlu^ order 
x'hich connects ll^t^se minds, and in and through which 
they live. I'his ordt-r, as has been often s.iid already, 
mav be distinguished into two main kinds. There is 
iirst <’»f all the system of relations by which the monads 
are comu cieil with one another, so that iniersul>jective 
inrt'rcuui'M is possible and an objectiv<‘ worKl is cog¬ 
nised. 'ria se coiTStitute the ‘laws of nature’ in the 
wiliest sense of that term, including along with more 
concrete connexions those abstract relations of concepts 
which make up formal or ‘logical truth. All these 
togethi^r may be spoken of lor the present as the 
natural order. In addition to this system there is the 
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realm ot’ values which has been found to have valicliiy 

for personal liTe, and this for the present may be spoken 

of unchir the name of its leading variety ■ the moral 

•order. The (juestion for the pluralist concerns the 

position which he is to j^ive in his scheme of thini^s to 

the naturrd order and to the moral ordt'r. 1 hey ant 

not the product of ilie finite minds into which In; has 

r(‘sol\e.d tlie whole of realitN. am.} v<-l thev are there. 

f‘ssential in the universe and necissiiry for the lunc- 

titmino. if not f<»r the existence, of finite minds. 

riiis aimplicated but orderly system remains with- 

(Mit any explanation on th<‘ pluralistic: scheme; it is 

sim[)K tiiere. It can lx* unde rstood by luute intelli- 

1,^^‘nce, l»ut it has not been producrtl l>v it. N'et its 

nature is such that, were it less coiiiph le and tiniversal, 

W(‘ should not hc.'siiate to infer tlvit it was the; product 

of mind. W’e constanlh inler meanin^^ from tinier, and 

mind from meaninj.;. and wc* imd the inlercaice justified. 

TluM't is onlv on(‘ ailernali\e to this iMf(;rence, and 
* 

ihril is t'l refer the order simj'ly to ‘nature;’ or tlie 
sinicture of the mii\(Tse. W hether this loo has a 
mcMaiiii.; and also reweals a mind is just the fjuesiion 
which a non-iludstic pluralism lias to answ(;r in the 
negative. But in so doine ii has also to admit that, 
.liter all, finite minds and fither monads arc; not the 
sole reality : that an unexplained ord(;'r enters into ih** 
constitution of re.ilitv. I’his orchrr controls minds, hut 

0 

it is not itsidf the product of mind or in any w'ay meuial. 
Minds or inonad.s are said to be the ultimat*' (“iisti- 
tuents of reality—the only things ultimately rcvil. \ c;l 
sum winding them and controlling them ih<;r( is an 
eternal order or law or system of relations, i hey 
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are th(f suhjfcts of this system not its masters. ^ It may 

not have cre.ated theKi hut neither hav</ they created 

it, and they are hound hy its canons. And in nature 

it is alien tf) tliein-—intelligible* certainty, l)ut not intel- 

liiuMit or in anv wav akin to mind. Rather, it is a sort 

of ine.xorahh; fate hv which they are determined as hv 

an external and unsympathetic power. 

d'he theory, therefort*. ought not to he called an 

idealislii' or spiritualistic theory. It starts indeed with 

a \'iew of reality as of tin* nature of mind ; hut it has 

to add to this something else not of thrt nalurt; of miiui 

and vet contnilling it. 'I'hat tin* view should n(*verthe- 

less he pdt forward as an idealistic or spiritualistic 

interpri tation of reality may hv explained hy means 

of thi; distinction heiween two forms of id(*alism to 

< 

which 1 have elsewhere drawn attention'. According 
to one form of idealism, which may h(* called the 
IM.ittmic, the real consists of ideas ; and ideas are 
inielligihle realities which are not tlep(*n<lent on minds 
for tlusV being. It inav he. trut; to sa\ of th(*in ifiat 
lh('\ produce minds ; but it will not hi- true to say that 
minds priKlucc* them. On the other form of itleali.sm. 
which tuav he called tlu* Herkelevan, all reidit\'coasi.sis 
of minds and the conUmt of mincks ; nature and th<5 laws 
of natuir .ire part of this content, and the caderly 
system which firtite minds did not produce reveal the 
content and the *;xistence of the infinite mind. Now 
both these \ iews are able to give an account of reality 
which, at least f>rima facu\ i.s harmonious and unified. 
For on both views mind »yid the structure of the 
universe are homogeneous. According to Plato the 
’ Htbk'rt Jostrtuxl^ vul. Ii (1904), pp. 703 ff. 
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finiti- mind is not alien in nritiire to the ideas which 
it is able 10 comprehend ; arcordinij^ to IJerkeley. ih(! 
order shown in what are called laws of nature is jis<df 
a product of that one mind whic h is the source' of all 
oiht:rs. But non>theistic pluralism cannot assert this 
homogeneity between mind ami the univamsal ordcT. 
It has been thinking along th«‘ lines of Btrrkeleyan 
idtsilism in asserting that thc^ uliimaie consiituenis of 
reality are minds; it has been following out a IMatonie 
doctrine when it allowa;d »)r maintained as ultimate the 
laws or rriations wliich lie bf'yond and above; the j)ow'er 
ol all finii(‘ intelligences. Part <»r its th(.*or\' is idt*,alistic 
in the Platotjic sense, and part of it in the Berkeleyan 
sense'. But the whole theory is not iehalistic in any 
single and unambiguous meaning |)f tiu- term. And 
the re is no means of making it so. It has .set out from 
the lierkeleyan siand]>e ini. But, refusing to admit an 
infinite mind, it i.s unable to inte-.rpn-t the order of 
realii) in terms of mitul. 

d h(' difficulty for pluralism becomes greater wlum 
it is admitted that the moral ordtT or order of values 
is a feature' which must be lake n into account as having 
olijcxiive validity. If it wc re merely (as it i.s often he ld 
l<^ lie) an e.xpression of the experiences or aspirations 
of finite minds this difficulty would not arise. But w'c 
have seen reason to hold, and oluralists cjften admit, 
that its validity and (»bj<‘Ctivity are independent of iis 
ajipndnm.sion or reali.sation by individuals, whether 
^alone or in society, so that the question prc'sses of 
giving an intelligible account of its f)psition. Lik<' the 
natural order it is not the work of the finite minds 
which alone are recogni'^.ed as constituting the universe, 
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and yet ii is there ■ a Jaw h<dding for these finite minds. 
It dors not even describe their interaction'as the laws 
of nature do; it does not always direct their function¬ 
ing ; but it is a standard for their conduct, and in their 
correspondence with it they reach the higiiest end of 
which their nature is capal.»li‘. \Vt^ admit its validity 
for judgment and appn'ciatitm ; and its verdict is that 
finite individuals- that is. the iiltimatt; constituents of 
reality have not yet attained their full or true nature 
as long as th(U*r character falls short of the. i*thi<:al 
ideal. 

VV^‘ have th( •ndbrt; a new ilifficuliv to face in addi¬ 


tion to that arising from the necessity of rectignising 
the natural ord<‘r as iiidej)endeiit of finite iniud.s and 
y(‘t as belonging to, the universe of reality. This latt<T 
difficulty compelled the pluralist to athnit that his 
ultimate constituents ot n*alitv minds or inonadis of 
whatever sort were controlled by sot^etliing else- 
which was not nient.il in structure and which thend'ore 
was so far. inexplicable on his theory. Now. in view of 
tlu' position of the moral order, he will have to admit 
that his ultimnle ri*als h;ive not yel attaiiual the reality 
oi which ilicy are capabU*. and c.in only reach it through 
coircspondence with an oriler which is indepcndtaii of 
iluan and is not menial in structure. I IcM-e ;iLm> it is 


his relus.il to admit the conception of an infinite or 
perfect mind that laiuls his theory in incoherence.. 


T here are tvpcs of pluralism w hich may be willing ^ 
to ])ut up with incoherence.rcven to welcome it. I'his 
acquiescence in a universe with ragged edges and im¬ 
perfect connexion of its parts characterises much of the 
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writing of William James; and when his thinking passes 
beyond this view it tends to a of monism*. Ter- 
haps it is impo.ssihle to refute tht- idea that the world 
consists of chance happenings and unstable relations 
a \ iew to which the term pluralism might be less un¬ 
suitable than any other. All we can do is to seek out 
tht^ conditions of what happens and trace the relations 
of things and eva-nts, and when wv ilo so our thought 
is aiwa)s guided by the postulate that n*ality is a 
cosmos or onle.r. and that it is possible for us to under¬ 
stand that order. To arrive at a cotua‘j)lion of that 
order by a ctnnplete (‘xamination <»f all tiu! ilaia which 
experience oilers is obviously impossible : and were it 
pcjssible it would be insullicient. for e\pt*ri<-n<:e is a 
process of growth nc^ver comph ted.^ If ila se data are 
to be fused into a view of tlie whole, tluil can only be 
do;u! by .in intellectual /ftori which involves imagiiue 
lion, since i^^ j)asses beyr»nd the scatt'-reil facts ainl 
seeks lo view th<*m ,is a whole by insight ini(j their 
unilVing princij)!*-. while, at the same time, it must 


submit to be judged by its iniurr h.innony anti by its 
adequate comprehension of the einjjirical material. 

d'he pluralism wliicb has been examined in this 
lecture is a synoptic view of this kind. It interprets 
the universe by means of the most adtttjuaie conct p^ 
tion it can reach, and thus endea\ ()urs to see all tilings 
as modes or products of many minds. As all experif-m <■ 
has its being for us only in and through its relVnuMe 
to the unity of the subject, wdiich thus contains it ainl 


’ PlurcUhtk Unnrrst* \i. 290: “May not an<l I Ik; 

cpnflucnt in a highL-r consciousness, and confluently .vnve tlu rc, 
though we know it not ?" 
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makes ii possible, it 'interprets the whole choir of 
heavon and furniture'of the earth as owing their reality 
to mind. And it has the further feature, which may 
easily be regardt;d as an advantaj^e, that the highest 
mental life which it postulates is of a kind or degree 
which our immediate exp< rience reveals and compels 
us to admit. Mind or self is the tinal word. But there 
an* many minds, many stdves, all united somehow into 
a universe ; whose structure ma)' thus be com[)ared 
with that of the social orders t)f c(dleg(; or church or 
stale, in whii:h human minds have expressetl them¬ 
selves and in which ihev have fouiul a form of unitv 

V J 

more compn;hensive than that ot tlie individual self. 

'rix* view is impre.ssive ; but w<* have* founil that 
it is met by om* gi'jive difficulty with which it is unable 
to cop(\ i'he .social order, it may b<* said, gives it a 
cue l\>r th<‘ interpretation of the wider reality which 
surrountls tlu* iiulividual self, and the .social order may 
be n'g.iriled as a [iroduct of the finite* miiuls of wluim. 
and of whom akmti. reality is .said to consist. But the 

4 

environment of hnlle minds is .something more than the 
.social (M'd(’r. i'ht're is the natural onlc.r and thert* is 
the moral order; and neither of these is due to the 
acii\itv of finite minds. It has been said* that the 

i 

atom of the maU‘rialistic philosophers is in every 
respect the tonirary of the monad of the [iluralist, 
having tu* spoirtaneity and l)eing cofn[>leiely det(*.r- 
inined from without. It cannot ther(‘fore lunctioii as an 
ultimate unit of reality * in a .genuine pluralism. What 
holds true of tht* .atom without qualification is also 
true, with a tjualification, of finite minds or spiritual 

* J. Ward, Th( Realm of Ends (1911), p. 51. 
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monads. They are incompletely' sjjontaneons and [)ar- 
tially delcmiiiVnl from without« ilominated by the 
order of nature and directed bv the order of values. 
How can wtj regard them ;is the ultimate constituents 
of reality when they are under th(* [)o\v("r of something 
other than tliemselves } 

Nature and morality may indeed be held to be the 
t;xpression of miiul -but only of a creative mind. 'They 
cannot be acroiiiuetl for as the e\[»re.sslnns of ih(' finite 
minds which lome to recognise thejn, FIk') are not 
even the expression (U the social mind if the term 
mav be used, th<^ communication of mind with 

mind, and the gn^vvth <»1 knovvIei]g<* and of the social 
order, imply that the laws td nature and iiUM'al values 
wer(^ valid before and imiependentb of rheir recogni- 
If th(!se are interpreted as the e.xpressioii.s of 
mind, that mind cannot be limited in comprehension 
or p(iW(a* as finite minds an - limited. .And tht- jduralist, 
unwilling to postiiLile a mind that is suj>n-me or 
infinite, is forced to admit into his xir-w of the world 
two ditferent and even discordant kinds t>f being - the 
region of finite minds, and the realms n{ law and values 
which these fmitt* miinU have not produced, Jua by 
which th<‘y are nevertheless controlled. If he is not 
troubled by the necessity of e\'f)laining this cosmic 
order, he will remain a pluralist. II, on the cf)ntrar\, 
it comes to loom larger in his vision, so that in com 
parison with it hnite mintls s<'em dependent beings, 
controlled ami determined by tlie order which envelops 
them, then his theory will ly? transformed into a spt^- ies 
of monism or pantheism. 
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K m;iv r(!c;ill onct* mort* ihe conclusion which was 
rcaclifd in the examination of the Moral Argnment. 
A eomj)aris<in was drawn h< t\v(3'‘n the <»rder of natunt 
ill aecordanct: with which events occur anil tin; mode? 
of action of imlividnal minds on ilu* one hand, and the 
realm of moral vaku^s on the other haml : and the com¬ 
parison showed lliat )40(^dness was not realised in the 
< \isiin^’ vvorkl. "J'.he problem raised was how to int(;r- 
pret a universe which contained both the order of nature 
aiul the oialer of morality, but in which these two orders' 
were in conllict. It was argued that the problem woukl 
be solved if w'e remirded the coiirst' of the vvorkl as 
purposive and held that its [mrpose consisted in the 
rralisation of those values, the moral values, w hich can 
be realised only by intellii^ent agents wh«) are free 
though t'mite. Acctirding to this .solution the universal 
j)urpose is held to be the purpose ot a Supreme Mind 
upon wliom nature and hnite minds depend. 'I he term 


\ rhi' If 11) Moynism is used here, iis l.oize used it 
69), foi the ilicory iliat “ there cannot t>e a multiplicity of indepen¬ 
dent ihinj^s, hui ill elements., must be rej;*irded as parts of a .singly 
ami real heiny.' l*’or the sahie meaning I'rufessor Ward prefers the 
term Singularism. icsing Monism to signify only the qualitative same¬ 
ness or similarity (>piriiualistic, materialistie, or neutral) of everything 
that is real. See his Hta.'m (>/RtfdSy p. 24. 
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* mind ‘ thus used does not imply an exact similarity 
with min<l as We are aware of it in our owm life ; but it 
docs indicate that iniellii^ence. will, and j^oodness are 
a less inadequate expre*ssion for that which we wish to 
name than any other expressicm. Tiic doctrine that the 
World depends on mind, thus understood, is what is 
meant by 'I'heism. 

1 'lure are, iioweve.r, mam oih<*r theories about 

4 

reality : and t%yo of these seenu Ll to rail ft>r (^xamina- 
tit>n, because they r('coij;nise, at least in some measure, 
the prf»ble!n which confronts us. Aict>rdine to one of 
these theories what is alone iilliinaK'ly real is a plurality 
of monads or selve.s, all of them I'mite : accordiiij^ to 
the other theory, minds are only manifestations or 
iiKult'S of a sinoie r(*alit\ which, as a imity or whole, 
c.innot be described as mind hut, if .any term fils it, may 
be better spoktm of as law. order, or reason- -jiroyided 
these terms are not supp<)S(‘d to imply co/isciousness. 
rh( former is th(; theory ol pluralism : the latter may 
be called monism or panilieism. In the last lecture it 
was artriu^d that pluralism h.is to admit an order of the 
worl'l bi;y(.uul and above the tinile monaris or minds 
that are said to lu'. the ultimate constituents of realil)’, 
and that i?t this way it lends to pass over into its opjKisiie 
— mruiism. 'I he latu^r thcfiry has now to be examine<l. 
especially with n'gard to its exjjlanation of the relation 
between the realm of nature and the realm of j^oodness. 

b'or Western thoui^ht Spinoza's system is the typic al 
example ot monism or pantheism. It is almost an 
accident that it is presented, and is commonly* re^^ardeej 
b\' the historians, as beinj>‘, at the same time, the 
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tyj)ic;il f^xampk* of rigitl demonstration in philosophy. 
In Spinoza two great {qualities were combiried: the logical 
[)Ow<*r which has command of abstract reasoning and 
can weld arguments into system, and. along with this, 
the vision of a seer. In respect of logic and system, 
however, it is impossible to regard his work as a fault¬ 
less specimen of demonstration. H<' did sucrared in 
dev(“lo[)ing with far gn^ater consistency than !)<‘scartes 
th(‘ conce[>tions which he foimtl in the latter’s philo¬ 
sophy ; but his loading positions havt‘ on))' the appear- 
anc(! oflxang tlemonstrated: thev art' .ilreativ contained 
in his tlelinitions, especial!)' the delinition of suhstance. 
Mis central Idea of the .'\11 as One is not arri\t*d at 
bv raliocinalion but bv what lie himself calls intuition, 
d’his is bis vision, his point of vi<*w ; and the compact 
iKitly of propositit)ns in which liis thought is set forth 
is his imprt.'ssive tMuleavour to show how ih(‘ facts of 
maleri.d and mental existence can b<* setai from this 
point of view aiul lind their f)lace anti e.\])lanaiion as 
modt's of ont! eU:rnal substance or realil) . 

Nature aiitl Ciod are one -merely tliffttreiu names 
lor ilescril)ing the. sole ultimate reality, as conceived 
under different attributes or as seen from different points 
ol vii vv; all particular things, wht;ther bodies or minds, 
can he nothing but iiunles of this one real being-—if 
indeed thev are more than illusions, d'his is the general 
thesis ot paiuh(*ism, and it is not dilhcuit to see that 
it may in- intt^rpreK'd in different ways according to 
the aspect from which it is regarded. Looked at from 
the sidt' of nature the universe ma\' be held to be sim[>ly 
the interconnected world of physical science. ()n the 
other hand this diversity itself may bfe said to be only 
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an appearance : and reality may be interpreted as a 
unity stanewhat after the* fashion of the spirit of man, 
so that it may be jK>ssible for man to realise his bein^ 
in unirni with the whole. Jn takiuj^’ over from Descartes 
the doctrine that extension and thought have nothing 
in eonimmi. aiul in regarding the.m as two attributes of 
ilie One Subslanco, Spinoza brouglii iiiu* prominence, 
and attemptetl to bring into unitw these divergent iiiter- 
pretati<nis. llij^-own thought, however. Ls in unstable 
ecjuilii>rium Ix'tween them, and it oseillates uneasily 
from tnu* iniiTprelalion to tin- other. On the one luind 
ihero is tin- tendenc)’ to la) stn’^s <»n the aspc'Cl of ex¬ 
tension and of tin- inalrrial Ixulies w hi('h are the modes of 
,subsiam <‘ as rxtemh cl. rius legion forms a mecjfenical 
svslf'ni in which causal conne\ions-ean b<- traced and 
verified. And as the attribute ol tiiouglu. a^nl minds 
svhirh are its moiles. ccuTi spond t .xaclly with this 
mechanical region, they also ma) be inU;rpn;U*.d me- 
ehanirall). Thus matter is given ilu primacy. 'Fhis 
primacy is still further brefught out by the poini*to point 
parallelism of maitcM* and mind. I'or the ideas which 
make up mifni are - all of the.m- held to bj; ideas of the 
body; .sc) tliiit, although the!) have their own’causal 
se(|iience. they are boiuid to body in a way in whicli 
"^ody cannot be shown to be bouml to mind. In this 
way it i.s not surprising that freedom should disappi ,ir, 
and that goodness shouhl be regarde.d as merely a name 
for whatever is useful or the object of desire. 

^ But alongside of this tht;re is an entirely different 
train of thought. Mincl, which was first represented as 
merely an idea of its own f>ociy, may yet have an adecjuale 
knowledge of the attributes of God or substance; 
s. r 
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in so far as it lias^ this knowlecjj^e it partakes of 
the eternity of its ol^ect: there is som£*thing in mind • 
which does not disappear with the body’—although 
mind is only an idea of ih<* boily •. And its blessedness 
is consummated in the intellectual love of^ God which is 
a part of the love wherewith (jod loves himself. 

Since all is one, according to monism, it would seem 
that the system must needs display unity or harmony. 
But it is equally true for the theory that the One is all, 
and thus discord lurks w’ithin the harmony, 'fhe thecjry 
is put forward to show the unity behind and beneath ail 
the diversity of appearance in tlu* world; and thus, in 
an ethical regard, it would .seem to point to the moral 
tloctnipe that the individual should .seek his good in 
union with th(* whoje. I'hui has ind(.*ed bee.n du* burden 
of thf* teaching of the* great pantlnustic thinkers of ev'f’ry 
age and face. Yet there is another side to the doctriqe 
(jf which some have not been slow to catch hold, and 
which appeals forcibly to tht^ mass (jf men when such * 
a doctrine can reach them at*all. It is ecjually part of 
the theory .that all the difl'erentiations of tin* One are 
necessary. W hether w(r call them modes or appearances 
or even illusions, thev cannot contt* bv accident! Kach 
thing ami person has its appointed place, and therein 
-whether as mode or appearance or illusion—is as^’ 
cs.sential to the (.>ne as the One is to it. Degrees of 
illusoriness, or -•^what comes to much the same thing - 
dtjgrees of reality, there may be. Hut all degrees are 
necessary, and w’hy should on,e mode of reality or bit 
of illusipn strive to alter ats degree Such stHvinj| 
must be vain : and if it were nOt vain, would it not be 
’ Spino/.c V, 43.' ■' Ibid.^ ii, 13. 
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immoral as disturbMij^ the haritioin of the whole m 
which all cl(‘^n%s are necessar^ ind toj^ether make \i|> 
the perfect One and AlP 

Neither the philosophical < lahoration c»( {)antluisin 

as we find it in .1 writer like Spino/a, nor its working 

as a n In^iou'^ \ i<‘w of the world* < an l>c iii^htU estimated 

if wc nt i^h ct eith< r of thes< side s of ihc'doctrine—the 

side which points to mysticism or that wdiich allies 

Itself with natiii ilism The doc tunc* is a doctimc* of 

iinit\ but it IS a unu\ whu h coni iins in itself alldnci 
*1 ' / 

sit) ind muliiplit it\ f he ibsolutc (^nc isiiistiuincss 
ineff.iblc dc‘t<‘rmination of it implies in i^»ilion .ind 
thcrefoic inicrfcies with its positi\< pcifc'ction, an) 
assertion with the .ihsohiic as -^ubic ttdniiii^s the abso 
lute into ic 1 ition to a podivUc* iiul^ thu. ch*stro)s its 
ibsn]iitc*nc ss I fv ibsolutc* < )n(‘ should Im tre ited as 
strictU me ff iblf Hut if it is to In* dcsciibcd at all, it 
cannot be described otheiwisc ih.m b\ me .ms of that 
manifold woild of .ippesu mcc vclmh is somehow us 
mamfe'st ition (. oiisc qut. nil), the eloe trine* must he 
iindeistood b) me .ins of ih» w.i\ m which the concrete 
world IS rej*.ucled as mamlestmt^ the* one rc'alit) 

• 

i\ view of the* infinite, or of the* whole must be 

judi^ed b) the adei|u.u\ of the e \planatic>n which it \> 

able to i^ive^ of the finite* or eif the jiarts We* in,i\ 

therefoie test it b\ its application to the diffe m m 

divisions* of reahtv as finite v\hich have b<*en diMm 

¥ 

j/uished In the first place, the r<*alm eff mateii.d thmu^, 
livinc( creatup's. and person^ will be regarded cm the 
monistic theory, as modes of the being e>t ih u om 
ahimate reality in wduth everything must have be mv» , 

•5 2 
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This is s(» f;ir simple,-as soon as we have granted that the 
Aljsolute can have and has modes, now this is pos^ 
sible- liovv the absolute One can manifest itself in a 


finite many - is not a whit easier to understand than the 
doririnf- of creation or any olln-r subsLiiute for it. ^Hut 
particular ihini^cs undouF^tedly exist in sonn*. fashion ; 
and wlam ih(‘ir existtmee is explained by the theory 
lliat the) are modes of a sin^!^^ absolute reality, what 
we have to do is to enquire how this (‘xplanation ex¬ 
plains tln-ir particularity, and their differenci^s from one (if 
auotlier. The prt)b!em is therefon^ liow to draw lines 
of (liscriminalion betweiai the various modes. I'he 


distinction between modes of exlimsion, or bodies, and 
modes of thoui^hl, or minds, goes a little W'ay only in 
this <lir<.'ciion : it t ntails flifticullies of its own : and it 


.ipplics cluelly to that sj)ecial form of monistic doctrine 
whirl) aros(‘ out of th(' dualism of Descartes. 


r>ijlerent solutious have been offered of iht' problem 
ol differrntiali(m. .Sometintesa very formal test has been 
ofl«i<‘tl: different things are discriminait’cl from one 
.another l>\ their ilegrtx: of freedtnn from self-contradic- 
lion. The .\i)sohite alone is completely free from con- * 
trailiction, completely harmonious and self-consistent; 
pariiciiiar tilings, all more or k*ss affected by the vice 
ijf coniraili( lion, mav v<a be distinguished hy their 
measure of comparative freedom from it. Again, the 
Absolute is the whole of reality; particular thing.s may 
be /iistingulshed by the amount or degree of reality 
which they manifest. Yet again, certain pantheistic 
cc)smologies have favoured*the doctrine of emanation: 
from” the. Absolute all things proceed ; those things ; 
which are nearer the Absolute in this process of* 
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emanation are superior to or more perfect than those 
things which aic* further off. I cannot even pretend to 
examint' these different views. But their resemblance 
■ to one another may he noted. Finite beings are dis¬ 
tinguished according to ^fie measCire in which they 
approach the Ab.solutt^ conceived as harnnmioiis, as 
coinplett:, or as first. What right th(.‘ intellect (ff one 
of its hniie modes can have to describe it thus or ti> 
desta'ibe it at all, I do not emiuire ; for if I did enquire 
there would be no answer to the query. But I do ask 
why we should assunu: that the tinite modes shduld 
be distinguished from one another by any comparison 
with the (.)ne or Absolute. Have wt^‘ any right to 
assume that any mode can in any way resemble, or 
be compared with, the .Absolute, which is proper!) 
ineffable.^ And when w(‘. look closer, is the com()arison 
at all jusiitied ? As long as each thing keeps its jjlace, 
and tloes not {)reUmd lf» l;e what it is not, is there any 
contradiction in it ? Is any one thing less necessary to 
the whole than any olln^r and if not. wh) .should we 
.speak of it as less real or having a lower degr(;e of 

Kf reality ? Ajid is not tlu' idea of emanation mere picture- 
thinking Can anything be further ofi than aqotlier 
from that one reality which is in all and is all ? 'I'o say. 
as Mr Bradley does', that one thing is of a lower degree 
of reality than another if it would require a greater 
change to become the whole, seems to me Ui trf’.at the 
whole as merely a sum of particulars and not as an 
Absolute. The Absolute, however defined or however 
indefinable, cannot be com|^red with particular tilings. 
No conceivai)le change of any particular thing would 

if i 

i* ’ Af^pearance and Aeaiity^ jj. 40 1 . 
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))rni^ it ijcariT to or furtht r from the Absolute. In 
ess<*m‘e it just is iW* Absolute in a certain, 

position .iiul with certain determinatums which some¬ 
how' are necessary to its m<mifesr:ition. It could not be 
other lluui it is, and llie id<M of «iny change In it making 
it ne.irer the Alisolule seems to me an invasion of the 
abs(»jiiteni ss of the AbsuluU*. 


I he world-view of monism is thus dis.ippoiniing in \ 
the li^ht it slu*ds on the jMrticuliU's of (*xperience„ K.ich 
p,utii ul.ir. in its grad<‘ anil place, is a manifestation of 
ih<* < )iie whic h is also All. Ilut no further light is 
thrown on tin* inu*rrelations <U ilu* linitc*. hA’er) thing 
is nt'cess.iry in its place*; mind and matt(‘r, m.in and 
worm, ‘Kiint and ‘•inner. Of all tlH.*s<‘ wu* can only say 
w'lial < xpcM'ic nce tells us, that lhe\ are and that 

th<) are mierri'lated according to cert.iiri natural law.s. 

N et lu ic*, in wluit we gather from evperic*uc'e regarding 

llu realm of law, wc* mav find «i m.inifc'^lalion t>f that 

¥ 

!»x< il ordi r which the monistic view leads u^ to expect. 
I’he view ligiuens the* gri[> t>f law upon our v'onscious- 
ness. wlu'tln r the l.iw lx* th«it cU' nature or of logic. The* 
doctrine ih,ii all is one can make no terms with' con- 


ting< III V. riu- order of nature must he as necc'ssarv ;is 
the laws {>r logic, the: proce.sse.s, of mind ,uid socicity 
must have ihc s une fixed order .is mechanical neces.sity. 
Spiito/.i prott‘ss( d to iniat the actions and desires of 
inensjusi as il the cpiestion W(T(‘ of linens, planes, and 
.solids*; and from his point i»f view, he was jx:rfectly 
justifieci; * the unity of re.llity will be interfered w’ith 
if nece.Ss^iry connexion is relaxed or room is left for 

EthtCiiy lii, pfcf, * 
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individual initiative. If physical science aspires to lx* 
a philosophy, »and is n<»t contciat with naturalism, it 
may find in monism a fitting metaphysical refuge. 

Hut when wc* pass from these rel.uiuns to the diverse 
order of moral values and moral la\^, difficulties begin 
.ifresh. For in morality we havt* a discrimination of 
higher^and lower, of good and evil, which vloi's not find 
an easy explanation in a system where everything is 
e<iually e*sseiuial. Yet it is from thi* ethical point of 
V if w Lh*it the s\^t(‘in has to ]»e a]>[)rotU hf**! hgre, as 
otffTing <i solution oi the problem of rc‘alit\ which 
miglil he .K(c*pud as <in .ilternative to theism. God ^ 
(if lilt' word is uit*<I at all) may lx* regaidetl as tlu* 
moral order ol the universe though we e now th.it 
this can hardl) he .i compleU* tlefiiution ii iht' natural 
ordtT of th( univtTst* is re.il, then (jod must equall) ht* 
this n.itiiral ordtT , and, amilarly, the logit .il order also 
If wt tlo ru>t admit this view, ami if w<‘ distinguish fine 
of these' orders from the tahers, tlien wt must <*n(|uire 
into their relation If each order has a tlitif'rt iii ullimau 
ground then vvt h.ive no iniiVfTst'. tmlv .i mulliverse . 
if tht*y h.iv^c the same uliiin.iie grourvl ami it tninsumds 
t'ach of them, then we are oii tin highway t/wvards 
theism. I'he docirim' of ihf .Ml as ()n(' must in soim* 
wav harmonise tlu n.itural, logical, and moral orders, 
and do so without gffing heyontl them to tlie comt ption 
ol cfinsciousness or pfTsonality. 

Hut can we in this wav identify the moral orth'r .iiid 

* 0 


the order of naturt “(ifni or nature” Spiiio/a's 
favourite phrase—convej^s a meaning, “.God f>r the 
moral order” which'might represent i'ichtf s view— 
also convevs ^ ificaning . hut if l>y “ God ” wt moan at 


» 
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the same linn* both th« natural and th<* moral order, 
are we nf)t usint^ tint name to cover a cuyitradiction ? 

It was because Kant was impntssed by the discre¬ 
pancy between the realm of nature with its strict causal 
connexions ah<l th<j moral order with its catej^'orical 
imperative, that he postulated a Ciod iransctauling 
the natural order and yet with the powiT recpiired to 
brinjL4 that order into harmony with morality. W'hen 
this view came befon* iis in a previous lecture some- 
thini^ was said about the assumed i>pj)osition of the two 
orders and in the din-ction of (pialifyino the complete¬ 
ness of this o[)position. It may perhaps aji[>ear. there¬ 
fore. a^ if their unity had bet:ri already in-j>rinciple 
adinitl<*d. But this would Ih‘. to niisimderstantl the drilt 
<»f the ari^umeiit. I'ln* argument was tjot that the onler 
of n.ature ami the inoral order in their manifesia-^ 

tions. (hi th<‘ contrary, it startetl from the fact that 
tlien* are values whfch liave no actual existence in iht: 
world, that,th(‘ moral law is ofitm broken, that the 
iiummI ideal is somethin'* unrealis(‘d. The apriiment was 
that llie natural (»riler mij^ht bt.‘ shown to he ada[)te(l 
to the mi»ral order, but Onlv upon tw'o condiiioiis: fi-rst. 
if nature wen- interpreted as a purposive stem, and 
sceondl), il it w'ere recot^nised that morality n'^uired 
for its realisation thc‘ free activity of indivklnal [>or.son,s. 
'Idle existing; discrepancies betwt'en fact (or nature) and 
morality w* re admitted. But. if morality is somethin^ 
that ntieds to be achiifved through freedom, then dis¬ 
crepancy nuisL bt‘ ex[)ected)On the w'ay to harmony, and 
the existing world will need to,be a fit mediumdbr the 
exercise df this tn edom and ultithate realisation of 
goodness: that is to say, it must be held to be working 
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out a purpose. Rut these two ideas ~ - jmrpose and 
freedom-—are just the ideas whjcli ^re most alien lo 
any monistic scheme. How it deals with them, and 
how it construes ih(* moral universe without them, has 
^ to he shown. 

Let us tak<i first the idea of j)urpose. 'Fhc' twH> id<?as, 
those of freedcmi and of purpose, arc’! not dealt with in 
quite the same way in th<* monistic sch<*m<‘. h'or, w'hile 
/nredom is rei<*cied completely as a1io^elh(‘r inconsis¬ 
tent with the unity of th(“ whole, it is difficnli to deny 
the existence of purpose soint-wdiere within the w’hole, 
namely, in human ac tivity. At the same time, it i.s held 
that to a]>[)lylh<.* ('oncej»tion of [)ur[K.)se to the world as 
a whole is ilK‘{>itimate, heiiiL; a fashioning;; of the; world 
aft(T tins likent'ss of man. who is cf>nscious of the eml 
he set'.ks hefon* he* attains it. Lach individual thiiij^, 
Spinoza thinks, s(“eks tc* pn^serve* its hfant;; a (ruth 
eijually manifested hy the stone whh:h offers r(‘sisianre 
to the blows of the hammer and l^v tho .inimal or man 

4 

that resists disiM^e or death. Rut it is cle.ir that mere 
inertia <loes not express the whole iriirh about any 
livin;4 beinv;', as c»)nirasted withi the inori^anir thinj;». 
The* livdn;^ beiiyi.;; seeks not merely preserv'ation but 
growth or expansion —greater fulne'^s or excelkmc 
vof beitig. Here growth (though growth lollowed b\’ 
decay) i.s the, law. as change of a regular kind is ih< 
law in the inorganic rcjiilm : and in the life of mind th#- 
growths is mediated byan ’i<ie.a of value. - a pui'[)OM'. 
Hut from our conrejHion of the world as a whole the 
4 dea of purpose is excluded. The world must be re¬ 
garded as etc;rna11y complete and not as tending towards 
a more perfect state. 
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IHirposo then is excluded. The world must not be 
interpn ted hy means*of the result whic^i it is fitted to 
brini* lorth in the fulness <»f time. 'I'ime cannot thus 
be* of its e.sbence. We must view it as it is, and ii> this 
view the moment, of time at which we regard it is ^ 
indilfeirent. It is a wdiole and, as a whole, must be 
l»erle<:t: for perfection means simply completeness of 
r< allty; and all reality is here,. As substance or essence, 
reality is one; as manifespition or appearance what 
Sj)ino/,a' calls facies lotius uaiversi —it is seen as a 
( hanging manifold, but a inanifoid, to which nothing 
can be aildeil and from w-hich nothing can be taken 
away. It is the [>erfect manifestation of the Pne. The 
whole world is essential to this perfect manifestation ; 
we cannot disperisy with any part. Sin and-suffering 
are tliere, i'onstitiUive fragments of the whole ; and as 
such they must be accej)ted as belonging to it and con¬ 
tributing to its perfection. bVom the [)oint of view of 
n.nural law this conclusion creates no difficulty. Ibit it 
is inconsistent with the conditions of moral law. which 
reijnirc s the compiest of sin c)r evil and the realisation 
of goodness. I'he moral order and the natural order, 
are therefore in conllict; and no pnovision is made for 
Iransctinding their opposition. 

/V consisitml monism, accordingly, cannot admit 
the equal validity of the order of natural law and of 
that of moral law^ It tnusi throw over one or the other. 

It mu)' conceivably adopt the heroic device of di. 4 cardin^ 
the whole reahn of nature and the laws of nature as an 
illusion ; but the illusion is too insLstent in our experfV 
ence to allow of this alternative being carried out fully. 

* /i/m. 64, O/fra, od. Van Vloten and IjiinU, vol. u, p. 219. 
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We cannot l<xik upon the jViqral order as the only 
reality. EveiA if we are willinj^'to declare that pain is 
no evil, it is harder to sav that sin does not exist Kvil 
of all kinds, sin among the rest, may indeed be held to 
be mere negation, without any share in positive reality. 
But, even as negation. <!vil is a failure to give actual 
existence to those values which demand realisation ; it 
is still an incompleteness, an imperfection, in the mani-' 
festation of the moral order : and as such is an obstacle 
to consistent monism. .And it the natviral order is not 
sacrificed to the moral, then the moral order must be 
sacrificed to it, and morality must be allowc'd to lap.se 
into naturalism. This was the line taken by Spino/a 
when he followed out the implication.s of his^point of 
vitrw as a logical thinker. Good,and evil become, in 
this way. as they became for him', mere figments of 
our way of thinking -shadows cast by our desires upon 
the impenetrable barrier of natural law. I'o th<^ ord<ir 
of the universe as a whole these conceptions do- not 
Ixdong, ri'ie claim of the moral c»rder to a validity 
independent of human feeling and desire is relinquished. 
^ Ought ’ and ‘value' and ‘good' invcjlve di.stinclions 
which unfit them as names for a universal obj(;ctive 
order. They must be ^dven up when we speak of the 
whole or of the order which c<»nsjLitutes thc^ whoh . 
Here ‘is’ is the only word ; and our monistic view iio 
linger pretends to make morality an ultimate con¬ 
stituent of reality. 

Of course I am drawing out the consequences in a 
way Spinoza did not do. But I am saying nothing 
which is not implied in the statements of one portion 

' J'Jhica^ iv, pref. 
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of his IUhi(S. And wo may see a confirmation of the 
sodndiH'ss of his lo^i^al pron-sscs whe^j wc obseK'e 
the fate of monism on the vvid(T field of the history of 
human and popular creeds. When a ()antheistic doctrine 
has ceased to be a monopoly of the intellectual and 
has lurome common and puldic property as the creed 
of a race, it has not, I believe, been accomj>anicd by a 
specially strong hold on the itnportatlce of moral values 
or the binding oblij^ation of moral law. 

'I'he ('(niclusion.' accordinj^ly, is that a monism such ^ 
as S]>inoza's, or any similar doctrine, tides not provide* 
th<- view ol reality of which we .ire in searcii a view 
in which the moral ordiT ah well as tlu* natural ord<;r 
will be reco^^nisetl as valid. And the n.-ason for the 
i.iilure df the doctrine may lx* tratetl back to its tlenial 
ol'.-iny real purpose In the Luiiv(;rs(*. Wt* ma) thcrtdore. 
look back anti ask vvh(*ther, afU-'r all, it may not be 
possible to interj)rt.*t the world as [)iirposive and yet to 
uiulersland it as otu;. after the manner tif the rnonist. 
At lirst slight, at any ratt', it does not appear impossible. 
l't)r it h.is to be .idrnitted that purpose does enter into 
tlu' world in iht.‘actions of human beings. Why should 
'we limit its operation to them ? This is not a (|uesiion 
of the rw idemce for its presence elsewhere, but only of 
the logic.il conc(‘ival)iliiy of that presence. Kneeing that 
tht? One Ab.Milute Reality manifests itself as a time- 
prcK'ess, wh\ shtiukl we say that purpose may appear^^in 
one pan of the time-process, namely, human activity,* 
but not in an) other part of it ^ There seems no good 
reason. And il' the* notion may be e.xtended to any' 
portion of the time process, may it tmt also be applied 
to the time-process as a whole ? 
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The ExcIttsioft of Purpose 


How time or chansjc cati ontor at all into th<* 
manifcsiatioiuof the Absolute Reality is, of course, an 
unsolved problem ; and as such may be allowed to 
pass without further remark. Hut it is a fact that the 
“appearance of the whole univer.sc ” (p) use S.pint)/.a’s 
phrase) as known to us, is in j>r<:»cess of change ; and 
there does not set'in to be any graver logical difficulty 
in conceiving it under the conception of purjiose than 
in conceiving it (a.s we must) under the concejition of 
change, 'fhe fundamental notion in .Spinoza’s [iftilo- 
soph) that of .Sul^stance may be incon.sistent with 
purpos<; in the sum-total c»f tlv modes of .Subst;t,nce, but 
it is al.so hart! to reconcilt; with change within this sum- 
total, or with [lurpose anywiu.Te in it- Initli of which 
lie IS oliliged Ui admit. And, if vye discard Substagce 
as the fundamental notion, and substitute for it the 
notion of activity or that of subject, tin- itiea of purposrr 
may appear more in luirmony with the general world- 
view. 


I at us suppose th<n that the idea of jiurpose is 
relevant to the ttJtal manih^station of the world. ^I'liis 
will obviate the difficultv caused bv the lack of harmonv 
between the <\\isting ph<“nomena of the world ^uid the 
moral order, seeing that the purpose and ultimate issue 
of these phenomena may be the confirmation of tliai 
moml order and its manifestation in the world. 'Die 
question then remains, is this idea of purpose consiste nt 
with the world-view which we are examining ? What 
do we mean by purpose? Irf our experience it always 
involves tw'o things: Iv'st. that an idea of the end 
precedes the activity or attainment, and secondly, that 
thfe activity or attainment is determined by the idea. 
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Can these characteristicB be valid for the relation of 
the time process as a,whole to its ^roynd or to the 
Absolute? It is clear that the first cannot. We cannot 
concei\<‘ the time-[)rocess as a whole proceeding from 
an idea or from anything that is antecedent to it in 
lime : for that would be to bring its antecedent ground 
also within the tinnsprocess. But this temporal ante¬ 
cedence of idea to taid or manifestation is not the most 
important t;haracteristic of ptirjiose ; it is a feature of 
purjiose only in so far as both idea and activity are 
disiinguishalilc factors within the time-proci'ss. I'he 
characteristic vVhich is essential, ainl without which 
purpose w'ould lose its meaning altogether, is that thc-^ 
idea is the determining condition of the activity or 
manifestation. 10 look ui^jn the world as purposive 
we must therefore postulate an idea v>f its final issue in 
the ultimaU* ground of the world. 'I'h.it is to say, we 
alli'ibute to tlu; Absolute an idea ; and this idea is 
of the world as in harmony with the moral order.'or 
as manifesting and realising goodness, llenct* the 
dilemma: If we do not interpret the v^orld as pur¬ 
posive, our view of it cannot find mom for both the 
natural order and the jnoral order. If we tio interpret 
it as pur[>osi\ e. we must attribute an idea and a purpose 
of good to the ground of the world, that is, our theory 
may still assc'ri the unity of reality; but it recognises 
mind as fundamemal and as working towards an end; 
its unity is the unity of the gocxl. and the theory will 
be an ethical theism’ 


With regard to the .second idea mentioned as 
belonging U> our conception of the moral order—the 
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idea of freedom—the monistic view of the world does 

not admits of an)' doubt. The; unity of the world 

leaves no room for indiviflual freedom. For my vie.w 

—as I think it does for any view the question arose. 

How comes k that the world as mani/e.st<?d, e.specially 

in persons and their relations, shows so defectivt? a 

correspondence betw'cen its existing order and Avhai 

we have recoiinised as the moral order } How' is it 

I that there is so large a mixture of evil with the good 

in the world? or indeed that there is anv evil at all? 

• ^ 

My answ(;r was that goodness is something that can bc! 
realised by free beings onlv : that freedom is a con* 
dition of the production of good, and that it involves 
a possible choice of evil': while, on the other hand, the 
order of the world must be such as to })rovide a medium 
not for the activities of perfect beings, but f<u‘ the irain- 
ing of persons towards the free choice and thus the 
realisation of goodness.^ d'he world must be purposive 
in order to fashion and cimfirm the value of human 
souls; men must be free in order attain the highest 
values. When fre<*dom is shut t>ff from the outset as 
an impossibility, what is the elTect upon our view ol 
morality ? 

How are w'e to characterise the uiifree world ? The 
question is not really difhculi: anti yet there is a strange 
reluctance to face the answer—or )x:rhaps the reluctaiuc 
is nt>t ^strange. At any rate almost as much inge.fuiiiy 
has been .spent in arguing that the absence*‘of free,(k)m 
makes no difference, as in proving fhat freedom cannot' 
y possibly bt present. Thus we find it argued that, 
although a man’s actions are predetermined, it is his 
own character that determines them, and that lie can 
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change or modify his 'character. 'I'he point is over- 
lookctd that it is only hy his actions thai/hc Can modify 
his character, and that if these actions are all part of a 
rij^idly determined sf:(juence, the* modification pf char- 
acier is as imicliMletermined for him as ikny particular 
action. I he simple truth is that, on the detorminist 
view; both clutracUr and action in all cases proceed 
from two co-of)eratinj4 caus(ts and from no others, 
d ii<*se two-are heredity and environment. Heredity 
pr(tvides the characteristic disposition of the finite 
pfistm as it is wh<‘n his indivitlual life first Ijci'ins; 
everytiiinj; else results from the w.ty in wiiich the forces 
of die environment play ii]K>n this plastic material, d'he 
wliole contents of mind and will are the result of the 
priinilivt; reactions ,of tlie individual oinanism or of 
the individual mind to (^\ternal stimuli, (iiven its initial 


< onstilulion and i»iven all the circurnstanc('s in which* 
it is j)laced, then the future history of every individual 
mind could be readjike a finished i.K»ok. I^verything 
is pie determined fri>m the be^inniny of the time- 
process, if it hatl a begimiini*', or from irt^rnity, if it 


ha<! none 


a man's choice between gooii and evil! as 


much as the fall of a stone or the orbit pf a planet, d'he 
point is lo(^ obvious to need further art»umeni; it niit^ht 
have been tfio obvious for stateinent. were it not for a 


prevailln^^ unwillingness u> admit it an uinvillingi^.?ss, 
hovve.ver, which was not shown b)’ a fearless thinlcer 
like Spim)/a, d'he question remains, what bearing the 
denial of frei ikmi has upon the validity of the moral 
order and jts relation to the causal order of phenomena, i 
In the first place, we must give up the idea that 
value is in any way connected with personal freedom 
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in its pursuit or attainment. The man who drUts befort* 
each of pr^ssion.or breeze of desire is neither less 
nor more determined than ih(.‘ strong-willed man who 

'1 

bends circumstances to his purpose. 'Fhe environmtmt 
acting upon diflTereftt kinds of materia} produces diver¬ 
gent results in the two cases by the same process of 
unerring causal connexions. It is false 10 sav that the 
one man might have been strong or that the‘Other 
might shown liimst^lf weak. Neither of them coukt 
hav(‘. been differe.nt from what he was ; ami th<! values 
which their lives showed or failed to show were due to 
conditions ov('r which then? was no personal control. 
Goodness, and vahu' generally, must he unconnected 
with the frot? effort or th<* free ehoia' ot ihe selves in 
whom it mav })e realised. 

0 • 

The second point follows from the first. As value 
does not dep<?nd up<m jx?rsonal freeslom, the discrepancy 
betw(?en the natural order and the moral ordt?r cannot 
be explained or justified by api)ealing to the need fora 
medium which will evoke, test, and confirm the? free 
effort.s of individuals and societies to realise value, [fad 
the order of the world been such as to make it easv 

I 0 

instead of difficult to restrain selfish and .sensual llesin? 
and to cherish only the? things that are more excellent, 
the only value that would have beten lost is freedom 
(and that we are assuming not to be a value any more 
than a reality), and many values would * have })»'en 
gained. A universe without pain or evil, in which 
there is no discord between desire and .satisfaction, or 
|)etween one man dnd his neighbour, is easy enough to 
' imagine. Sf>encer has provided us with^a picture of an.^ 
ultimate social state in which everything and every one 


s. O. I.. 
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wiH perfcrctly adaptf^J to everything else, ^nd there 
will he neither pain nor evil. The spirit of adventure 
reh(^ls .igainst his complacent ideal of a future in which 
aiitomatism has supjdanted lifti, as much as it does 
against the soda-water paradise of Chautauqua satirised 
by William James'. Hut that is because we set store 
upon the sense of freedom and the values which free¬ 
dom aloiu* can bring. And, at any rate, the; picture does 
not represent'th(! world as we know' it. Ht-re aflTH)st all 
<legrees of value and lack of valin* are to be fouiid : the 
inUTest lies in the struggle for the incrcast* of values ; 
and the struggle is supported by the hope of victory for 
tlie b<;st. 

rhe monistic world-view does not chsiv fclu; exist(*nce 

•/ 

oi theconllict. Tha{ would be impossible. Hut it throws^ 
ov(;r it an air of futility, of unreiUity. I'or the com¬ 
batants are but modes of the one real being, blindly 
imagining themselvtis to be free, and he that strikes 
and be that feels the l)low are ecjually modes of tlui one 
sul)stanre that knows neither discord nor change. Tor 
thest* modes thmnselves there is no reason to expect 
that the illusory turmoil in which their lives are spent 
will lead to a better order of things, or to think that 
now or in the future the world is or will be more in 
harmony with the moral order than it was at any pre¬ 
vious epoch. Freedom and purpose disappear together# 
anti we must either falsify experience by saying that 
the existing wan ld is j)erfect, or confes.s that the so-called 
moral order has not a valid’place in reality. 


It i.s thi.s sease of the inadet^uacy of the world to the 
• (1899), p. 269. 
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* values on which the human mint! sets greatest store that 

* has given strength to the mystical tendency found in 
all’the higher representatives of that spiritual form of 
/nonism which we^call pantheism. And this tendency 

. is best illustrated by Spinoza himself. Discarding the 
imaginative picture of things which suflices for common 
sense, looking l>eyond even tjie rational or scientific 
view of phenomena in their causal cimnexions, he .seeks 
intellectual satisfaction in his vision of the sub.stance of 
all things, a substance wdiich is One and is by him called 
.God. Whatever ha|.>pens, he will endeavour to under¬ 
stand it as proc(;eding from olK^ of the infinite attributes 
of God. and thus understanding it his mind will be 
filled w'ith an intellectual satisfaction or intc^llectual 
^dove ; and as this love is part of th(‘ Irive wherewith 
C|od loves him.self, he will both be, and feel himself to 

* be, onti with the infinite whoh*. Anything whatever 
whether w(' call it good or evil in our experitirice -can 
#be made contributory to this mystic union. We have 
only to understand it as proceeding from God, and the 
understanding mova^s us to joy and love. 

This attitude, be it noted, is not a moral but a 

yi 

religious attitude. Pantheism has always been*much 
stronger as a religious than as .1 moral theory. In it 
everything leads to God. as everything comes from 
^od; the distinctions of our rational consdousnc.-ss are 
all submerged in the One Being. Other religions have 
to proceed by; selection. Not all things are equall)' (in 
the way to the divine life. And in the ethical religions, 

. the problem is acute : for jhe selection has to be nu^e 
within the region of human experience,: gobd has to be 
sifted out from evil, and to be recognised as the line of 

2O-- 2 
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approach to iho knowloilge of God and to union with 
God. The difficulty Mi,th<^m is to vincycatc all reality 
for God a difficulty which, obviously.'cannot arii^efor 
the other view. 

Keverciice for the moral t)rder may possibly lead 
the panth(‘ist into the mystic way; but n)(jrality itself 
is lost on the road. For all things point to the One : all 
lofty things terminate there ; and there is no [)ath so 
foul but that, if we und(n'stand its essence, it will lead 
tf) th<’ same; goal. And, wIkmi the goal is reached, we 
an' absorbed in a Being Ix'vond good and evil ; and,- 
knowing that all things are, in c'ssoiua* one. we may well 
be iiulifler(MU to the claims of oni' event rather than 
another in the illusion which y\’v call ilie wo?'ld. 
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Monistk thforitJH of the type examined in the last 
lecture have, as has been already s<^cn, some difficulty 
to encounter in dealing with the facts describtid by the 
terms ])urp<ise and fn^edom. It is hard for them tt) 
inter[a*ei the world as through and through purposive 
without at the samt; time giving a theistic colour to 
their world view, and yet it is impossible to deny that 
purfX)se is'manifested at least by human beings, and is 
thus a factor in the course of the world as a whole. 
I^'ri.*edom i.-. dealt with moro! ruthlessK. It impli<‘.s a 
ct.Tiain spontamdty am! independence on the part of 
finiu' minds, and it is therefore dismissed as illusory. 
‘With the theistic view, on the other hand, both c:on> 
ceptions are closely connected ; for the theistic argii* 
nient already suggested they arc essential postulants : 
and it fs desirable, before procetiding further, eluci¬ 
date the meaning and justify the* use of hiOth. Tin* 
two conceptions are intimately related to one anollx^r: 
but we must begin by considering therm apart, an<l 
purpose will be taken first. 

Purpose is contrasted with mechanism. ^ And yet 
every machine is purposive. A machine, how<*v<;r, is 
something constructed bydntelligent art; its purpose* 
lies outside it and is seen in'the work which it performs. 
What it does is a result sirhply of the structure and 
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relation f)f Its jarts ai}d*the motor power with which it 
is snpplicciand it is* called purposive i^)ecaiise it h.as 
been,frtJt toj^ether with a view to thas performance* 
'I'he })ar])ose h outside tht* mechanism. When we 
speak of certain processes in nature, or of nature as 
a whole, as mechanical, we are looking upon the pro- 
(;(‘sses as due to these sam<‘, factors, namely, the struc¬ 
ture and relation of the parts of the system and the 
energy belonging to it ; but in this case we postulate 
nothing regarding an intelligence, (,‘ither outside or 
itjside the system, which determines its mod<; of opera¬ 
tion. (iiven an isolated system of this sort, a knowledge; 
of its constituent factors at anv moment, if it were 
complete enough, would enable; the expert mathematician 
to trace its [)ast hisipry and anticipate each stage; of its 
lullin' condition. If the sysUMn is not isolated but 
playi;d iij)on by external ff>rces, then knowledge of 
these for(;<;s in addition would enj^ible him to predict 
rh<‘ result. A purposive system cannot be descrilied 
compleiely in the same terms; in this case something 
else has i<> In; tak<;n iitto account—the end towards 
which it strives, wljether this end Ik* prt‘sent to that 
sy.stem as a conscious design, as in the case of human 
and xleliheraie purposes, or whether we have to gather 
‘ it. from observation of the actual working of living 
beings. 

The mechanicitl explanation is attractive both by 
its simplicity and by its power of describing and anti¬ 
cipating events and, accordingly, attempts h^ve often 
been inad^* to extend its appKfation to the vital systems 
commonly regardevl as purposive, and to show that 
they.also, if, thoroughly aftalysed, ccwjld bo reduced to 
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terms of mechaifism. * By treating QoiiscLousness as 
an epiph(‘nonienon, the siime motle of explanation is 
applied to theVhole realm of existing things. As a 
result we reach a view of reality which is throughout 
open to mathematical calculation and from wdiich pur¬ 
pose is entirely excluck;d. 

I’rom the point of view' of scientific and practical 
manipulation the. great advantages of such a scheme 
are'obvious. It gives a point of view from which the 
wlK>le inay be regarded, and it j)uts into our hands an 
insiriimeni by which, if the system of things at any 
time is known to us, we can tell what it has been or 


w'ill be at any other lime, and can do so without refer¬ 
ence* to anything -outside this sysUin of interacting 
force.s. riies(‘ advantages, however, an- gained only 
at a price. Strictly taken, iht; mi'chanical sy.sU'm is a 
purely abstract system, and it deals with entities such 
as mass-points which are not knfjvvn to exist, hut are 
conc<'})ts formed in the interests of its descriptive 


•scheme. I'iu* sclieinti fits the existing uiiiver.s{.* so far. 


hut only so far. It provides an al<siract formula to 
which actual movements within the world are found to 


conform witltin limits; it exprttsses ijuantitative tjs[>ecls 
only, and ignores the qualitative differe.nces of things. 
Now in the actual worltl, as t xjxn'ienced, different 
things react difierently to the .sam<; impressed force. 
From the time of the Cireek atomi.sts many attempts 
have been made to reduce these qujflitative difference's 
to differences of quantity—to varying combinaii<;ns of 
elem’ents all qualitatively alike.' In making these, 
attempts, a new subsidiary hypothesis is a dried to a 
(instruction already hypothetical; and the attempted 


i 
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roductron h;is ^il\vays fc^iaiiied hvj/othetical. It has 
Ijeen used for the iiur-f)OS(^ of a hij^hly abstract theory 
only. 'J'he chemist, for example, does not d(,*pend 
iif)(>ii it; he is content to assume a larp^e number^ of 
distinct elements vvho.se qi^ntitative relations do not 
exhaust their f|ualitative dififerences. 

'Thus it comes about that th<‘ term mechanical or 

mechani.stic is som<^times um*i 1 to denominate some- 

ihijiij^ much less abstract than strict mechanism.' It 

is a))j)lied not merely to the d<*scription of the move- 

menis of mass-points (or other hy[)olh(!tical entities of 

meeijanics), but to the.^ description of the behaviour of 

the actual bodies or substances known to thr* physicist 

aiul chemist. I'he mechanicil (jr mechanistic iheorv 

■0 

of life, for instance, tlo(‘s not ])rofess to giv»‘ an account 
<if vital processes in terms of }>ure mechanism. It 
assumes the actual substances dealt with by the e\j)eri- 
iiKMiial [)hysicisL .iiul the chemist. It is a physico- 
clainical and not a purely mechanical tlusa*)'. It i.s 
impnrt.mi to notice this change of meaning, as it brings 
(»ut both the abstract character of the mechanical 
scheme and the limits to the power of calculation which 
are introduced by the admi.ssion of <p.i,iliiy. If two 
forc(‘s nuM t <ii a point and their magnitude velocity and 
direction are knowji, then the magnitude velocity and 
direction of the re.sultant force can Ix^ cjilculated exactly, 
liut no amount orcalculatioii, apart from direct experi¬ 
ence, would enable a chemist to predict that the 
synthesis of H. with O would produce a substance 

which' would act as water acts. Ho mu.st have^ had 

* 

[>revious knowledge of water and its properties, and 
he must assume the logical postulate of the uniformity 
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of nature. Experimental tests, however, bring out 
certain dehnite quantitative reiations l>etw(‘en the 
elements and tli^ compouiul, and thf^y tend to confirm 
the law' of the conservation of energy. I'hus mttchani- 
cal principles are not set |^sitle l>y the* result of the 
-* cxpeTiment; hut they do not account for it or <;vcn 
describe it conifiletely. 

Mechanism, strictly taken, has nothing to do with 
the eftici(*nt caus;ition assumed in the experiiminial 
sciences. It is an 01 prio^'i scheme, and it enables-us 
to pR ilict consecpjencfss ind<*pen<lently of < \perience. 
but in the realm f)f efficient causi^^s vNe .wv unable to pre¬ 
dict eiTects unless v\e haVe had previous exju-rienct? of 
Hkt! Giujses ami their elTecls. Hum'- was <pjite right 
when lu.‘ sai<i that “ if vve ri.ason^ tr priori, anything 
may appt'ar able to pn»duce anything. 1 'he falling of 
a pebbk* may, for aught we know, extinguish the sun, 
or the wish of a man control tin* planets in their 
‘orl)its’.” It is onI\ through experience that we learn 
or can learn the tendcnicy t»f one [ihysical fac't. to be 
' follow'cd by some other physical fact of a definite 

•V 

nature. /I /r/e; /or mathematical n asoning is pow^'r- 
less to predict tlie natun‘ of the effect. , 

The advantage of the mechanical thcorv lies in its 
powtT of calculation ami pretiiction ; but this power i'> 
limited to the ciuantitative a.specis of jihenomena and 
does not extend to their c|ualiticxs. Predictive power in 
the latter respect does belong to the natural .sciences, 
but it is derived uot from the logic of mechanics but 
from'experience, and depc.*/ids botfif on the prjstulate of 

' Enquiry coftcerniu^ Human Umiemtandinj^^ »eci. xii, pari 3, cd. 
Selby-Bigge, 164 ; Etsxiys,. etl. liroen and vol, 11, f>. 135. 
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uniformity and also on *tho actual degree of similarity 
which exists bet ween. f)ast experience and present and 
future experience. The so-calh;d mecJfjanicaJ theory of 
life is nuxdianical only in its quantitative: asi>ects ; as 
regartls the t|ualitative asp|pt of vital phenomena, it is 
empiric.il, as indee.d physics ami chemistry are. It is 
only in a wider and sonlewhal Ioos<" sense that the 
theory is called mechanical or (f)erhaps better) mecha¬ 
nistic. 

l‘Aen in this wider .sense* of the term, the mechanistic 
theorv encounters a new di(ficult\ when applied to the 
Tacts (tf life. It is not that any fundamental principles of 
meclianlsm, or the a.xiom of the con.servaiion of energy, 
ceasi* t<» be valid. There is im sufficient evidence 
Tor the destruction or creation of energy in an organic 
system any more than in an inorganic system. Nor is 
thr diTUrnmee dut* to our inability to predict, exc ept on 
empirical groniul.s, the nature of tin* efiect which a 
given combination of factors will produc<*. It is true 
that th<‘ nature of life could not be predicted by a 
cluMiiist from his knowledge of the eknnenis combined 
in proit>}>lasm. but neither could the nature of water 
ha\ (: bn i\ predicted from a knowledge of tlu* proper- 
lie.s of h\ilrogen and t)f oxygen. The new difficulty lies 
in the pts uliarity of the behaviour of the living or¬ 
ganism. both the cell and the living Ixidy which con¬ 
sists of many cell:? build up, maintain, and reproduce a 
certain sysu m. and do so by assimilating material from 
their envip>nm» nt and ,l)y rejecting wa.ste products, 
'fhe living system persists^ throughout the gradual' 
change of any or .dl of the material jiarticles wYiich 
constitute k. and the characteristic activities by which 
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it achieves this result can be •understood only if we 
' look upon then) as directed to this end. I'he bioU>”isi 
—however medVnistic his theory may be —can never 
dispense with this reference to an taid in his descri|.)- 
tioiis. He constantly emg^loys a concept which is 
Irrelevant in physical and chemical descriptifms. I'he 
distinctive charactt r of vital phenomena is brouti^ht out 
by the familiar truth that, in spite of agc-lonj^ efforts 
in the laboratory, life proct.eds cmly from life. A livinj^ 
body or a livin^y cell may ]»c deprived of this peculiar 
property we call life ; but the life once ijone cannot be 
restored out <»f the constituents. 

.\s befort*, therefore, mechanism in the- strict .s<m.se 
is limited here to the assertions rej^ardinjLj the <juantiti(‘s 
of matt<"r and of energy in the orj;;anIc s\.stern. It is 
verifietl by observations which jj^o to show that the 
organism cannot expend' energy whic h it does not 
possess. It says nothing a.s to the mode in which the 
organic activities will be exercised. In thct; wider 
meaning oi mechanism, which includes physico-chemi¬ 
cal concepts, further pn;diction is jjossible regarding 
the material constituents of the* organism and their 
behaviour. The new fact, which distinguishe.s life, and 
w'hich physico-chemical concepts do not describe, is the: 
direction of this behaviour towards the maintenance 

^ t 

and development of the vital system. V'ital activitie s 
are intelligible when viewed under this concej)t; they 
are' not Intelligible without it. Vital activitie s may 
indeed be predicted by the observer, as chemical re¬ 
actions may l>e predicted ;• but in predicting .tliem one 
has to regard more than antecedent phenomena ; iht: 
pqint of view is not that of efficient causation only. 
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One has to take accojLirft of the vit.il .«iyslem which they 
siil>.scrve an<l which they liave to estal»lish and main-, 
lain, riiey are understood only by imians of the con¬ 
cept of e.ml or purpose. 

When we i>ass from the merely biological lev<d to 
that of tile actions of conscious and intelligent beings, ' 
a further fact iiiccjts us -not men ly the eiul achieved, 
but lint idea of th(‘ end as it is jireseni in consciousness, 
'rhe end is not nn^relv a result inwards which the 
v.irinus reaction.s of the organism (Mincentrate ; it is 
the fnlfilmttnt of a purpose alre.ady [iresent in the con¬ 
sciousness of tin* sul>jeet. II(tre the. tir(|ucnce oi events 
is one step further rttnioved from c.ifiabiliiy of being 
. adeujLialely ilctscribed in terms either <>1 mechanism' 
pr(»per or of {thysipal causation. Mechanism applies 
as brfore ; it can (iquati^ the emtrgy in ilu' consetjuent 
with the energy in the antecedent ; but it gt>es no 
further in enabling us to {.iredict the mo<!e or direction 
.ol the conscious organism’s behaviour. In conscious as 
iit ^)ther vii.il activities we must look U) the «md in 
order understand them : and in the uriianism.s which 
are consc ious, unliki'other organisms, the activity may 
be the n aiisalion of an idea or piirfiose which as a 
mental fact preceded and anticijjaUal the result. Now, 
this result cannot.be predicted by the observer either 
by applii ation of physico -ehtmiicai generalisations, or on 
the ground ol a tendency to establi.sh and maintain the' 
biological system, .So far as preiliction is possible, it 
tlepends upon knowledge of the individuars mental or 
subjective system - of his disposition, ruling ideas,^ and , 
tlominant desires a system which cannot l>e disclosed 
by \he instruments of the natural sciences. 
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There is no need to’enter here upon tho efforts to 
‘ ipinirnise the importance of this ideal sy.<tem by tr(‘niin^ 

' it either as an o^>iphenomenon— a mere otiose accom¬ 
paniment of neural changes—or as a series whicli 
runs parallel with material chan^t s. 'fhese speculative 
, hypotheses, even if better established, would not alter 
the fact that in this rej^ion the ability to ilescribe. and 
to predict fails the? mechanical theory almost completely 
- whether we talN’«.* the mechanical th<*ory in its stricter 
or in its wider meaning. Anti it was only in virtue of 
its abilit) to th'seribe and to pnslici that the mechanical 
theory claimed ata;ej)tance. As a theory of reality, 
therefore - as a point of view for undtM'siaiuling the 
*,W'orld~ it provt'S itself inadequate; and it loses luathing 
of its real value by being confined to iht ({uantitaiive 
aspects of [ihysical change, which art* its own domain 
and mark its proper limits. 

l ilt* term [lurfujse has beeniused in describing the 

actions tff a svstein when thev cannot be ifntlerstood 
• ^ 

through their antecetlents alone, and w’ilhout reference 
to the end which they tend t(» bring about. Activity of 
this kind is exhibited by all living beings : the pormal 
vital processes tend to the maintenance and fM'rpetua- 
tion of the organi.sni ami cannot lie understood willuait 
regard to this end. The end in all cases seems to be 
♦ the object to the attainment of which the activit) is 
; directed; but the mode of operation varies conspi¬ 
cuously according as it is or is not accompanied by a 
consciousntiss of the direction or the end. J'he vital 
^ processes,of the plant and the deliberate jdans of man 
are alike purposive; but in the former we have no 
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evidence of the presence of an idea ^uidin^ the series 
of moveincnts which .takes jdace, whereas in oifr owp 
expf“rieiic(; w t* hav<^ an iinm<?diaie cons^ousriess of such 
an idea. I'he^sc are therefore. difftTent types of process, 
b(Uh of them purjjosiv'f;. It is possible to regard each 
of them as valid for a different region of facts. It is 
also po.ssible, however, to regard one of them as more 
fund.imental than the other, so that the latter may b<* 
n'dncible tf) or in some way accounted for by means of 
the foniKT ; and in this case the fjue.stion which of the 
two is fundamental will become the cjuestion whether 
we are to explain the movemt;nt of things by con- 
scioiisiujss or by the unconscious. 

The two views have certain points in c<^mmoiK„ 
In both ea.ses the mode of explanation is opposed to 
the mechanical. In the**mechanical theory, and in the 
view of (efficient causation also, the [)resenl and future 
arr explained solely by the past. In so far as action is 
ptirposive, it caniu)t be explained without relerence to 
the future; there may be no idea of what is about to 
!)e in the subject whose activity is under investigation, 
l)ui there must be such an idea presemt in the mind of 
the investigator: his explanation involves it; it is 
through the future as well as the past th.it he under¬ 
stands the present. I’he wide.r'^the system, of things 
which he conceives under thc! idea ol purpose, the 
more ejoes hi' tenfl to bring the temporal process into^ 
a unity iu which past.present, and future are interrelated,. 
On the other liand, in mechanism and efficient causa¬ 
tion, the expl.maiion of eaelv simply in 

its anteOLHlent; and this antecedent depends ,in the 
same^w'ay on a previous stage, and so on indefinitely.' 
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The mode of explanation is -thus comniittetl lo an 
indcfihitc regress, unless it can e«>tablish a circul.ir pro¬ 
cess ; and the I'yechaniral law ol the degradation of 
energy forbids this, for* it shows iht* impossibility of 
the recurrence of the same condition, apart from inter¬ 
ference from without the system. ()n the other hand, 
the attainment of purpose giv’-es a certain unity to th<' 
whole series of movements in time which co-o[)<Tate 
towards that attainment • the end is the r<Mlisatif>n of 
somt'thing somehow- present from the beginning, 

Kurther. it a])pears that this unity of the whoh* 
process is, in every organism, due to an int(*rnal .source' 
- to the purpose, as we call it. which conceivc'S the 
<uid or at least directs action U)wards its attainiiK'iU. 


And this brings out anotlier point in which unconscious 
and conscious (purpose* agrt'e and W’hit h distinguishes 
them from nu'ch.mical and inorganic m<iv<*menis. I'he 
r(‘-.ii tion of inorganic mai<*rial to an <‘\Lernal force* 
varies accortling to its physic.il aiul ih<*nucal constitu¬ 
tion: but in the c.isc of an organism then* is something 
mon* than this. 'I'lie impn-ssed force is .t stimulus or 
occasion for ih(i rehxise of an interiMl im[>ulse tow.irds 
maintaining the system or (as it may be with conscious 
l>eings) the ideal of its life. The impulse has an inner 
origin, and, although surroundeei l^y external forces, it 
dot's not itself admit of s[)atial determination. 

' Vital activitN, how’ever conceived, thus differs from 
¥ * 

^inorganic movements. Hut l;ehind the similarities 


which tlistinguish all its forms, there lies the profound 
dilffercncc marked by the jjrestuice'or absenct* ^f con- 
V scic^usness of the end. Of c»mscious purpose we have 
"immediate exjierience; unconscious purpose is a con- 
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ccpt infcrp'd from thfe mod** of operation of other 
orf^ani'ons which display evidence of workinjiT towards 
an entl, hut do not display any (^videiyde of possessing 
an idea of that end. It is therefore difficult to form a 
clear (uncept of the nature of the latter process. Jit is 
driiiu-d negatively by the al>sencr; of the idea which 
is always present in puq>ose as exj^erienced. And it is 
( on( <‘iv<*d as an inOTinediale staj^'e b(‘lween two better 
known e.xtn'rnes. We can understand mechanism owinj^’ 
to ihf* simf)licity cd' the itleas involved ; we hava* im- 
inciliate ac(|uainlance with consci(»us purjjose. Between 
th<- l\vo lies somelhinii hypothetieal or at best obscure : 
the purposive process which defies explanation as a 
form of physical causation, but lacks a factor essential 
to piirposi’ ;is iliixjctly known, 

Nex erthek'ss, unconscious purpose has been taken 
as tiindamental in th<! explan.ition of ih<* process in 
ih<‘ x\(»rld, inte.llij^^taice Fnanj^ given a snbonlin.iie anti 
dependt'nt rblt'. This vit-w Is one aspect (;f iht* anti- 
inielleciualist movement in philosophy that began wiifr 
Scliopenhauer and finds its most distinguished jjresent 
expom*nt in M. Bergson. According to Schopenhauer, 
..will is the thing-in-itst'lf. the reality xxhit'h underlie!^ 
td'ficien: eau'^ation* and for which the .icconipaniment 
of intelligenct' is unessential'*. Similarly. M. Bergson 
holds to ilie fundamtmial reality of a vital impetus, 
which optMaies InTlepcndently of any ideal factor. Xfte ^ 
fact is tlifferently named : but what is in view seems in*,, 
both cables to be essentially the same as what I have 
called purpose, xvhdh that terjn is not taken as'implying 

'* Pu Wf^t ills IViiU tind § 23,. 

‘' IMJ.i ^ 19 . 
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consciousness. And the t<'rm may be retained h is 
also held b) SchdpenhaiUT .ind.b) Bergson that will 
or vital impulst ^is known intuiliveK and in a tlililtreiu 
wa) from ordinar} objet'ts. >Vhaie\V*r js object, sa\s 
Schopenhauer, is thereby ai)j)earanct not thing-in-itsc-ll, 
and similarl) M. B<Tgson thinks that our understand¬ 
ing, ou ing to the f oncepts with which it works. perviTis 
the true nan in* of re<ibty, which iniiiiiion alone can 
grasp 1 liffiLultic's .irt thus thrown In the wm) of 
g< itin^ a tl( ar \ u vv of this r(alit\, for ( \ ( n our funda¬ 
mental intuitions c.in only In e\]»r(ss(tl m terms w-hich 
are uiKlUvlual and ind< (*d JOfU<j)tiiil d< st riptions 
are not avoidiil h\ the wnit rs who hold iht 111 to be 
iniskaihnif 

In .ihnost t\er\ rei^ion of life* wt (an oI)S( rve pro 
cesses which fulfil a purpose without tin n b(‘ing any 
c \ id( luf of th( pns<nt( of an ide.i ofiln [uirpose ful- 
tilliul I h(* growth of the plant. th< working of anim.d 
instinct, the norm il vital proctsas of the ‘ human 
organism implv no \(dm<>n. no id( i <\»n of the end. 
as when the heart beat*-, or food is digt sled , tlie more 
normal the process is, the h*ss is ii'. o[>c‘ration acrom 
panic d In an) < onsc iuusnc*ss ol it <in idea of lis end 
or purpose is only superadded b> re Ih \ion Further, 
in the world of mind and socn t\ w-e find n*sults 
achie\ed, institutions established, modes of eondiK t 
and » ven of belief built up, wnthoat any of the* muids 
to wh(»ni the) may be traced having had an) ch.ir 
idea\)f the end to which thnr efforts were lending. 
Thus then" w’ould seem tp b<* no lark of facts whuh 
may be punted to in support of the view th.it uncon 
scious purpose is the j)ow'ct or a power which is 

b C. ’ 
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driving on the world to an entl which none can fore¬ 
see. But a ([ueslion r^nains concerning the interpreta¬ 
tion f)f these facts. What is meant by^peaking of the ^ 
process as a purpose although unconscious? It is not 
easy to answer th<* question ; it is not often put; add 
difhireni possible answers to it are often confused. 

In ihift first place, the process may bt! regarded as 
nnrrt' aimless striving - movements internally deter- 
min(?d but .pointing nowhere in particular. It would be 
al)surd to call this purpose* but it might be included 
iiinler th(* more elastic t(2rm ‘will’ as u.sed by Scho¬ 
penhauer, or the still more general term vitai. 

C)r. in th(‘ second place, the striving, though without 
a tlefmiie aim. may be a tendency a\\a\* from some¬ 
thing that is definite—narnttly, the ( xisiing condition 
h it as defective or unpleasant • and ma)‘ issue in 
random movements to escape the disagn'eabl(? pre- 
.senl. in botli these kinds of process we cannot trace ^ 
any intrinsic tende.ncy to a fuller or better or ;rnv other 
definite state of being. They are of the nature of 
impulse, but we seek in vain in them ffjr any i harac- 
teristic which wouUl justify our description of them as 
wpurposive. If, nevertheless, we lind that such processes 
do achieve a .serviceable end oftener than can be 
accounted tor by chance, wo must ascribt; the direction 

* f 

of the movements to the influence of external forces, 
and if we «lo nor attribute purpose to these external 
forces, then the general character of the conception 

will bc‘ mechanistic. ^ 

« 

A view of this .sort djerives support from the ^ 
Darwinian doctrine. For the operation of natural 
selection will cut off those organisms which react ip 




the environment in. a way which does not suit the 
conditions, and will leave to flourish and propagate 


* only those which chance to be 
react in a serviceable manner. 


so constituted as to 
What the exact limits 


of natural selection are is a i|uestion for biological 
enquiry. But it has always one condition: it postulate's 
an organic tendency to maintain and perpetuate life. 
Actihg upon this tendency, the primitive impulses may 
be turned in various different directions and lead to 


modified structure ; but natural selection only !)egins 
" to operate w'h<m life with its characteristic .selective 
activities is already pre.senl. 

If we admit these* we have to ado{)t a corresponding 
view even oT primitive impulse: it is selective; it 
tends in one direction r.ilhtM' than anothei ; it seeks an 


, end even although, neither in the oVganisin nor outside 
it, is there any id<*.a of that end. Tliis may be taken as 
the view of unconscious [jurpose, or immanent will, as 
the determining forct; of the world’s progress, which 
has now* in many cpiarters^ almost attained the rank of 
popular cretid. But it is Iiard to understand. 'I here 
must be some ground or rea.son deu rmining the life- 
impulse to take one direction rather than aiioilvtr. It 
cannot be indifferent to its route, for then its course 


would have to be determin<;d externally, and we should 
be back in th'^i mechanical synopsis. What can the 
internal ground be ? To call it self-preservation with 
the Stoics and Hobbes and Spinoza is not an exjdana- 
tion; and is besides inadequate, for it fails to account 
’'for growth and development. Life never stiuids still; 
the life-force seeks an expression which cannot be 
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tloes not dt pend simply upon the structure of 'tlie 
organism ; the strucUjre is the mechanism which the 
life-fonc Iii^s made for itself in interaction with its 
etivironment, and which hecomes the instrument of 
its activity and at the same time imj>ose.s, limits 
upon it. 

How are we to de.scribe that force, impulse, or will 

wliil h fills the world with its in\Tiad forms ? Can we 

* ^ 

idcFilily its unconscious purpose with the ilinxiion 
that it Ikis taktm ? d o do so would he to ignore the 
irjiluence of the environment which, opttrating tlirouglj 
tfie prt^cess of natural selection, digs the channels 
al(.)ng whicli the river of life must (hov and Idocks its 
course in other directit)ns. Fhe line of historical 
d(‘Vi lopment cannot be identified witii the innate direc¬ 
tion of the life-force, it is always a resultant of two 
things life ;ind environment - ainl onlv in their svn- 
thesis can <in explanation of the* result he tound. Yet, 
according to the view.of the proee.ss n(>\v under con- 
sifler.iiion, the uneonseious will Inis some direction ■ 
a determination towards life of one kind rather than 
<ui(»iluT. Whatever this direction m:i\' he, we do not 
gel a suftieienr indication of it in the organisms which 
are unconscious of it and do not show it in their struc¬ 
ture, W <■ nniy suppose that the teiuUmcy is towards 
ebnseiousiU’S', or idea. This is the supposition that has 
been nnule by nntst e\})onents of th** ‘immanent will.’ 
Hut ho\N ati‘ we to understand an unconscious deter¬ 
mination towards consciousness ? It inu.st be internal, 
s<»nu;thing belonging not to structure but to life. There 
must thefeh^re be some feature in the nature of life 
itself which gives it this trend to consciousness. Ifwi; 
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could interpret this feature I)y* the old doctrine of 
evolution -the unfoldiiyi^ of a rlaiure already present 
— then we slK)iild be aide and obliged *to say that 
consciousness was already present ui the primitive 
organism, but onl 5 ' in a minor degree : every mona^l, 
as Leibniz imagined, would have p«*rcej)tive activit)', 
which gradually develops into the clear Jight of self 
consciousness. But if our view of evblution retjuires 
us to acknowledge.* a (liscriminating inlluence on the 
part r»f the eiu iroiinKMii and a capacity in the org«'inism 
to learn l»y experience through conl.icl with the environ¬ 
ment, we may yet be unable, to distingiiisli the share 
of each factor in th(^ proce*ss, and llui*> W(* may have no 
mearis at all for detiTininiitg the nature ')f that tre.iul 
to fuller life which we describe as the immanent purpose 
of the living Ix'ing. In this hitter case, and in. view of 
the myriad lines of development which tliverge from 
the primal path of life, we shall prob.il)Iy be induced to 
a[)|njal to the environment for the ex[)lanation of the 
preference of/»ne line to another" -of that which issues 
in consciousness to that which terminates in vegeta 
tion. AikI in so doing we sliall f.ill back on a tpiasi- 
nVechanical e\planation <>f purpose itself. * 

'I'he purfKJHe of which aloiU! we have immediate 
experience arises in our own minds and is carried out 
by our own actions. Evolutionary science is able to 
trace, at any rate in broad outline, the successive steps 
by which action of this sort has emerged frrim the 
midst of vital processes *111 which there is no clear 
ev^ence for the presence of fconsciousness, an<l these 
again from processes which arc, in the wider sense of 
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the term, mechanistic (that is, physico-chemical). It 
cannot assert that th'e factors operative in the later 
staj^e wen; present in the earlier, andtit is not «able to, 
show that they, are due to some complexity in the 
orj^anisaiion of the more primitive factors, brought 
a)>out in the cour.se of time. However firmly the 
causal conn^ctediK-ss of successive stages may be 
maiiUaine<l by those who trace tin* hi.storical process, it 
li.is lo be admitted that no plausible account has yet 
been given of the causal tr.insition from physico- 
cheinism to life-, or from' merely vital process to con¬ 
sciousness. bwo inUTpretations of the facts remain 
possible : that which holds llial the transition will yet 
be made deaf and will be seen to lx; due simply to the 
growing conifilexity.of fihyjfical and chemical proces.ses 
Inun which first life and aflerw^artls consciousne.ss arise; 
and, on the other hand, tlie view that the earlier stages 
cosmic development have not been fully stated by ' 
trie physicist and chemist, and that, hi<Klen from tlu;ir 
analysis, life and mind have somehow been present 
tVom the first, ik'iween these two views the theory of 
an unconscious purpose or immanent will attempts to 
iiHxliate. and lik<* many mediating theories it is beset 
by tht' difficulties of both the vi(*ws between which it 
occupies an uncertain po.sition. I.ike tlx* mechanical 
theory it li.is to face the most awkward t>{' all problems, 
the transiti(Mi frrnn the uncon.scious to consciousness; 
aijd it shares with the opposed view the a.ssumption of 
an internal factor of whose operation there is no direct 
evi<lence in the ( arly periods of cosmic history. 

If we are content with a knowledge of part^ or 
factors only, then* we may be satisfied with the distinc-' 


f ♦ «f' 
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^ ^ ^ . *' 
'^'tioh of material processes, uf lift;, and of mind. In ilje 

first there, is no trace of the second or third, and in 
plant life there,is no evidence of mind, While on the 
other hand, life is not due to chemical synthesi;^ iu)r 
consciousness to the development of merely vital pro¬ 
cesses. Hut, if we seek a point of view from which we 
may interpret the world as a whole, thest* difTt;rent 
forms of cosmic movement cannot be left in isolatit>n. 
We have seen the inatlequacy of the physico-chemical 
anti merely vitalisiic conceptions tt» describe one part 
of the world, namely, man’s jiart in it. Is it po.ssible 
that the conception of pur})ose no long<‘r described as 
unconscious - may have a wider apjilicaiion than to his 
activity and be dt scriptive of the process of the whole*. 

Conscious pur[)o.se is kntiwn tp us directly only as 
it t'xists in the mind of man ; and it is found there in 
varyintjj degrees and alwaj's in comjjany with tentleiw 
cies which we hesitate to describe by the .same term. 
It is at its clearest when the idea of a future good 
♦ is Cijfnnecied with a di.-liniut [dan for its attainment and 
then realisetl in action ; but it is also pn*sent in the 
vaguer regions of endeavour, wlam we seek something 
less clearly defined or f<;el ourselves drawn to ii* course 
pf action whos'* value we recognise but dimly, looking 
to future e.xperience to reveal mon- fully Ixjth the way 
the end and the m?)de in which our nature will find 
satisfaction in it- These vaguer impulses arc. not sepa- 
Vated from con.scious life, though consciousnes.s h.tnlly 
penctraie.s to the-ir further i.ssues, but they may function 
without a clear idea of th<f end they subserve;, almost in 
the way in which the instincts work which [irotect and 
preserve otir organic life. 
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Thu close connex-ion of ideal or [>urposeful action 
with merely iinpulsiw:: action has been regarded as 
supporting the view tiiat the foriiKrr i^ an eflect of the 
latter. It is suppo.sed that certain impul.s(‘s lead to a 
result which is felt as favourable, that the i<lea of 
pleasure or <»f success is in conse(iii<;nc(! associatetl 
with iliein, and that, after n peated associations, the 
itliM of tin* [>Ieasurable or favourablt: result revivt's tluit 
train of conative tendencies which laid beep Idnnd iti 
the p.isl to lead to a successful issut\ In this associa¬ 
tive se(juence, the intelligent proci'ss, which lurins an 
idea of the: end, is united to the conative process in a 
purely external way ; aiul this is one way in which the 
facts have been explained. Hut. e-ven within the limits 
of th<‘ indivielual inuui, there is another way in which 
impulse and idea are coinu'cted. d'be seMreh lor obje;cts, 
contrived and proinpU:d by ideas, leatls to incrca.sed 
faeilitv in the movement ol the conative^ proc(*sses 
vmtil habit takes the place of deliberate planning. 
Ilabiuial activity recalls and e\pr<*sses the stored-iip>i 
results of previous deliberate and purposeful actions. 
In iist‘h. regarded as an isolated process .it any time, 
it i.s a mtMely impulsive: action leading to an end with¬ 
out jH'ior eoiiNciousiless <if that end. Hut. if we take a ^ 
longer vit ws we .see it as the result of previous con- 
scions actions in which the end was deliberately pur¬ 
sued. The significance <jf this procfrss is that in it we 
fm^ not the e\ttluiion of conscious piirp<'>se from mere 
impulse or from the unconscious, but a development in 
the opposite direction by which conscious purposes 
f)ass into habit tind impulse and use these as a mecha¬ 
nism which relieves the mind from attention to many 
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of the detailed needs of life and^sets its independtMU 
activities free for further ends. 

In the region^of instinct, we linil a highly complex 
^organisation of inipul.ses, related to tliffercni stimuli, 
an<l adapted to the needs of individual -md racial life. 
Hy a mode of e\{)lanation similar to the above, it is 
possilde to regard the instincts also as examples of 
organic nuanory, in which are ai cuinulated the results 
of countless t.*x peri men ts in living on the part of tiu* 
far-away ancestors of the present g(MKTation. Many 
varying degrees t>f intelligence may have prompletl 
thtise _i‘\perimeius, hut [H-rhaps all oi th<-m may he 
regarded as selective process(is, stri\ings towards an 
object of tlesiru or for the satisfaction of a felt want. 
*rhey lea\‘<.‘ their n'cord in ih** racial structure, as 
individual functioning is recortled in tin- h.d)its of the; 
individual ; and the double record lias its part to play 
in the conative activity of the individual as instinc't 
and as habit. 

The teniaiive efforts of organic and conscious lif<* 
are, howtwer, in. all cases, limited and modified hy the 
influence of the environment which imjxides aciioji in 
one direction and favours it in another- ' The purposive 
activity exhibited Ijv the organi-m is thus part of a 
larger process whicli jncliKlesall individual lives within 
it.* Further, in the lower reaches'of organic and sul> 
conscious life, it is often difficult to determine exa< ii\ 
the limits of the indivi<lual organism and to distinguish 
it from a .society Of organisms. Merely vital indivi 
Muality is not so well-marF^d as con.scioYis individuality, 
and fhe centre or .source of purposive [irocess in it is 
sometimes uncertain. F^ven the line which separates 
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the orgiinic from the inorganic purpose, which we ffive 

been looking for in* the incHviclual centre, becomes 
f»bsciire. * ^ 

One interpretation of these facts is that they show'^ 

the gradual disappearance of purpose as wt‘ descend in 
the scale of Ixang ; and it is certainly true that purpose * 
becomes more difficult to localise. And there are other 
facts which make us hesitate to take the* finite centre 
of Individual life as the only source of purpose. In 
man. wIuTe it is clearest and most conscious, there are 
also, as we have seen, many tr.ices of an underlying 
j>urpos<.‘ in his activity which, being due to the behaviour 
of past individuals, indicate a racial r.ither than an 
individn.d purpo.se. Aiul, in the intera<::^ion of life with 
its environment, we^ cannot overlook the mass of facts 
which jjoini in the direction of adaj>tation. 'fliese have, 
it istriK*. been c>verworked by so many generation.s of 
enquirers in the search for marks of design that we are 
now api to j>ass them all by with a reference to natural 
sell ction. At one point, however, the o[XTati(.m of 
natural st lcction must'stop .short, and that is the point 
before wliich life begins. Natural selection could not 
favour ih« ir.ursition from the inorganic to the organic. " 
for it alvvuNs pri'supposes vital processes in <)rder that 
it may vv«*rk at all. If piirpo.se Ije admitted as neces- ^ 
sary for the interpretation of organisms, and if orga* 
ni.sms are held to liave arisen out of inorganic material, 
then there is gt>f>d reason to postulate that the process 
which led to (organic and purpd^ive life was itself 
animated,by ]nirpost. And* the vui media of uncon-t 
scious purpose becomes more difficult than ever to * 
accept when it is ajiplied to inorganic arrangements 
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an? movements. The purjx)se Vhich we are driven to ' 
postulate in this case cannot he indiviclual, and it cannot 
be merely racial,: it must be universal. 'Fhere is not 
^'any longrer an excuse for interpretinjr it after tin* 
fashion of impulse, for impulsf* belongs only to livint;^ 
beinjj^s with an individual sj)oiuaMeity. We can con¬ 
ceive the universal purpose as acting only in the 
manner of mind or consciousness. On this view\ th<“ 
world as a whole will be rej/anled as animated b\‘ a 
universal conscious purpose, which is ex[>ressed not 
only in its arrangement and laws but also in the finite 
purposes, conscious and unconscious, displayed .by 
individual living beings. I'his view, how'^ever, is not 
put forward as a doctrine which can he rigidly demon¬ 
strated. It is part of that mort* coniprehensive .synopsis 
according to which w(t have been trying to understand 
the w'orld as instrumental towards the nsilisation of 

values. 

« 

It is not altog(,‘the.r a smooili and f^asy way that leads 
. to the conclusion ; and tht: facts of dy.steleology mu.sl be 
regardedas the chief stunibling-blockon the road. Th< s(* 
too may be said to show purpose ; but they also prove 
that the pur|>oses included \\ ithin the universe, are neither 
. entirely good^lor entirely harmonious. Purpose is not 
^ an adequate conceptit)n for the unification of experi¬ 
ence until we know' its entl. It cfepends for its nature 
as well as for its value on the interests which it sub- 
^ starves ; ancf these interests may vary and conflict in 
different purjjosive centres. In the will of man and its 
vinterests we have the clearest indications of ihis varia- 
; tion and conflict. ^From his consciousness also we 
derive the conviction that the conflict can be reconciled 


• A 
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onliy by the unity of different interests in the harmony 
of the i^ood : and that this harmony can l\e <istablished 
only LjiMdually and by free activity^, h’reedom will 
tcKplain the div'er^ence and contlict of purposes, and 
als(» their slowly projrressive inoralisjuion : and to 

f 

establish this harmony of goodness throut^h the; freedom 
of man, an environment of ideal [)erf« ction woultl have 
l)een unsuitable, 'Fhis point has been already ar]L»u(td. 
d hai oven it a(Tounts for the details of evil in the 
world 1 do tu)t pretentl. Our know le<l<»;(* ol the dt^tails 
and their issue is not adetjuate enoii:, 4 h to trstablish such 
a goiiclusioii. IJesidtis. then; may In; othe'r pnr[><)ses in 
the world than lh.it which concerns (nnselves and lies 
open to our own rellexion. Whether those purposes 
imply or retjuire soniethin^t;' analogous to our freeilom- 
in other j)ortions of the univers** than finite camscious 
lives is a matter of speculation on which I do not 
miter. 
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Thk view stu forth in tlu'se k-ctuffs implies that th<‘ 
work! as it afjpcars in space and time- is a purposive 
system; and ef that juistulate a di*k*n('(* has been offered 
in the last lerliin?. I»ut finite miiuis havi' eack,thcir own 
purposes ; aind the ar^iinienl requires further that, in 
forming and c arryin^^ out these purposes, they liave a 
ccM'tatn spimttinc'iiv or fric.-doin; and to this postulate 
cc»n4id<Tation must now !»'■ j^ivcai. 

t he f[ui*siion of freedom is part of tin-c|uestion as to 
the way in which we are tc* interpret the unity of rcrality. 
I'o affirm freedom for tlnile jKrrsons is to limit the psy¬ 
chical unity of the universe and to S 4 ;ive a meaning' to 
its causal ('oniu ciedness which is pcmlrips nrjt the most 
obvious mf'aning. Consecjuently. the; asserliott has been 
always met with se vere and evcMi imfiatic-nt criticism 
both from monistic philosophers, whetlum they aye in¬ 
clined to maiterialism or to idealism, and from numbers 
of men of science who are anxhms to do something in 
defence of the law of universal causation. 

\V»*^have alreadv seen how the idea of freedom is 
*■ ' 

dealt w'ith in the moni.stic scheme.. It is ruled out of 
court «t once as an interference wdth the unity of the 
whole. The same .scheme, as we have found, < ither 
explains moral values as iwvsi: cnlia or else is 

led into a mystical attitude for which acquiescence in 
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the acuKiI, wliether called good or evil, becomes the 
highest gouil. One or 6ther^of these conclusions 
should he obliged to adopt if the scheme itself wer<^ 
w(!lI-grounded. It is unnecessary to r(5pt*al the,* criticism 
of its grounds. And, if wc admit the independent vali¬ 
dity of thtt moral ordt^r, and its relation to th<=‘. natural 
order, then in that relation we shall lind the significance 
of individual freedom—if individual freedom is truly a 
factor in the universe. 

l»ut to asst:rt personal freedom as a factor in the 
universal order brings us at once in face of the causal 
law a law which claims universal validity. Jn modern 
controversy it is the causation-argument that has always 
been th<* chic'f support of determinism. How can man 
haVe any freedom in volition if each'event follows In a 
determinate maiuieV from antecedent events? Causal 
deterniinaieness seems t(» leave no loop-ht>le for that 
p(»ssibility of <>j)posites with which human voH,tion is 
cred!l< tl. 'I'his view has often been regariled as self- 
I'videnl; but before we accept it, it is well to be clear 
as i(» the meaning of the principle of causation itself. 

riu' first and most general st.itenu iu of the causal 
law is that every event ‘is the effect ot something else 
which we call its cause. Nothing is said here as to the 
nature t iiher of the. cause or of the effect; it is merely 
a heuristic prindplt* which leads us to enc|uire into the 
causal conm xions^of particular sets of phenomena. The 
principle iisolf says nothing as to the nature of the 
things connected. So far as it goes, the falling of a 
pebble, might extinguish the. sqn or the wish of a man 
control tlm planets in their orbits. With this principle* 
therefore, ptTsoiiai freedom js not inconsistent; for the 
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freedom asserted is that of the self to act as a cause, 
4not of anything^ to happen without a cause. 

A .second meaning df the causal principle was for¬ 
mulated by Mill' out of flume’s criticism. In it tin* 
iiViplication of }X)wer or efficiency which was commonly 
associated wuth the first view is droppeil, and the idea 
'» of uniformity takes its place. The law may therefore 
be stated in the form that the same antecedents are 
followed by thet same consttqueius : a cause is simply 
an invariable, or constant antece(U;nt. I'liis is still, 
perhaps,' the most common view of cause. But it nam<*s 
something the presence of which in the worlil cannot 
be verified. Th<!rc are no invarialile or constant antcr- 
cedents in nature ; the cosmic proce.ss n«*ver rejieats 
itself An exact staumient of the law, af)j>l»cable to the 
actual order, would therefore have'to lake some modi- 
fail form, such as this: so far as the antecedents are 
^ th<; same, the conse(|uents will be the same; or, more 
precisely, any difference between two sets of eonse- 
quenls must be accounteil for (or prec«*ded by) a 
corresjKinding difference in their r«‘speciive antecedents. 
If one sequence is a, h, and another a. then the dif¬ 
ference of /3 from is e.xpiained by a dififercnct; of a 
from a. 


Here we have what .seems t«> b*- a clear statement, 
and yet in one respect it is lacking in precision. I ln* 
consequents in any one sequence are always different 
from the consequents in any other sequence. Even in 
: the experiments of the laboratory* 'there is only an 
ajiproximation to complete similarity. So are the ante* 
cedents always different. It is therefore only a state¬ 
ment of th<; constant process of change in th»- world 
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to say that alon^ the (1iff<Tcnc<* in consequents 
there is a tiifftTe.nec* in anUxedents. And to dcscrlbest , 
the diffen'nce in the latter as corresp(»ndini^ with that 
in the lonner is to use a vaj^aie leriA which stands in^ 
nef<l <jf furthfT definition. It is possible to give some 
further dehnilion such as is, net^ded by a description 
of the qualities exhibited by anuxedents and conse- 
qinMits res|R*ctively. But this (jualilalive de.scription is 
abv.iys lacking in (•xactness. f'oinplete precision can 
be got only by a quantitative e.vpn ssirjji, and that, is 
supplied hy tfie l;iw of conservation of iniergy, which 
will enable us to giva; a new stalement to the causal 
law, such as the following; In every seqiumce, so far 
as th(' sysU'in under investigation does not nxeive 
energy friun, t)r pari with tl to, an (.)ntsid(* system, the 
qiianlitv of entM'gy'in the con.Hfecjueni is the same as 
the (|iianiiiy of energy in the ^Inteiedcni, riuis a third 
point of vi<‘w is reached from which th(; causal law » 
m.iv be fornuilated. and hi:re it receives a precise i(a*m. 
in which it may Iw* applieil in scientific investigations. 

W hen it is argued tlial the tlocirine of freetlom is 
inconsistent with the causal principle, the arguments 
.someinnes proceed on the sixond and someti 10 ^ .^011 the 
third \va\ of n‘gariling that principle. .And it is when 
the [nim inle is conceived In the latter ami exact form 
that the argument can lx brought home most distinctly. 
Now. volition Is m.inifcstcMl frecputiuly, if not always,, 
by bodily inow^ment; and if volition can be interpreted 
as the free act df a self then this freolv-determined 
action has an cffectHm the material workl. And it is 
here that‘the determinist intervenes with his objection, 
/riu* objection is shortly as^foHows: In retlex action it 
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is adihitted that the physical stimulus jjives rise to a 
neural process; then to a redistrihution of encrjj^y in 
some nerve centre, and thereafter through the eff(T(;ni 
^erves to muscular contraction and Uxiily movement. 
It is atlmitted that the whole ])rocess from stimulus to 
ihovement is on material, lines and that it is carried 
• through ill accordance with the [)rinciplc of conservation 
of energy. Now substitute voluntary action for rdlcpc 
action. To the physiologist the only difference betwe(*n 
the two cases Is that in the latter it is in the nerve cells 


of a certain portion of the brain, and not in some sub- 
ordimile contri*. that th(i,redistribution f)f energy from 
affertau to eff(*rent nerves takes plac«^. Fhere is no 
disa[)pearance <jf energy into some psychical entity 
tailed the mind or s<iul, and no a|)|)e;jrance of new 
energy from such a source*. Phe sf-quence follows the 
w*ill'de(int;d routes of the bodily organism and is nowhere 
broken, t herefore*, it is concluded, there is no jilace 
for free will.- 


Fhis argument, if it prove anything, proves too 

..much. It has no spr^cial reference to freedom. It is 

not .some figment of fr(*e will that it disproves, but the 

Whole conctipt of mental causation or conscious activity. 

Yet conscious activity is a fact; and we are not pas- • 

r stvely conscitius of what wc call our actions'as if they 

were the; moving pictures (»f a cinema show. If this 

truth were really in con.si.stent with the doctrine <»f tin; 

• . * 

^ conservation of energy as manifested ini the organic 
\ ^dy, wc should have to examine more closely the 
grounds for our accepfanctf of tliat doctrine. Hut the 
doctrine of the conscA'aiion of energy in a material 
system does not and cannot refute^he fact of conscious# 
s. u 28 

It 
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activity in the domain,of mind, h does^irnpjy that the 
bodil) expression of coiise iejus actuitv is subject* to 
m»it<Tial l.iws; but that has neu be*en c.dled in ejuestiem. 
And, with rej^.inl U> the* eonsciou^ atftivitv itself it Crii% 
only show that it l>(*U)nj^s to a eliifcrent tirder of facts 
from the* material * 

'I'he v.iliel re“su!ts of the* iirj^um(*nt are therefore 
twe> fust, that lifv or min<l as distin^uishe*d fr<>in 
the* body which it animate s, is not a ste)r<‘house of 
e*neri>y. e ithe*r reeeiv'iuj* it oi pirtmt; with it, that ' 
ene-rt>y is .liw.iys centnecti’d with the- material system , 
,uir! seeemdlv, that the <Miisahi\ which we attribute- to 
nuiul IS not a ere-iition of this cmk'I'l;' whih- its bodily* 
esptessions must take plate* m .i mamu i consisii-nt 
with the ileirtrini that the amount ol e lu-rj^y rt mains a 
e oiistaiu. .\<’tordrni> as we* interpret the relatiejn of 
boil) and mind, the fact of mental eaus.uu>n will or 
will neit conllict with the- de^ctniu of iht eonserx un)n 
ot e lie rj4) ll w< loeik upon mine] as a se^rt ol little- be)d) 
within the liodv, then w'e shidl .ilso leiok upem its .icti' 

\ it\ as similar to beidily actiem, and e ontradic tioii will 
la- the le'sult. On the- oihe*i hanel, if we, hedel that mii;^d 
or mental timetion is ot/ nei <ontradiction will 

arise* bill w-hetht-r ihc-re* is reinlr.ieiic tiem or nejt. it is 
nu-ntal e.iusatie’ni in ^e'lier.il that is lonee-rned the 
epjestum <)f ii* (’ will tht* arj^unieni has ia> s[>eci<il afipli 
c.ttiori. 


A li\ing eeri^anisrn reacts to stimulus in a different , 
way from a deael body; a cpnst'mus b<‘ing reacts differ- 
c-ntlv from a heinij w ithouf <'<mscioiisn«*ss. The relation 
cit or^^anised strvictfire to life and to mind is indeed so 
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^ fclose that an organis^n niay^ conrinvie for a tih^^e to roaci 
" in much the same wav as before, after consciousness has 

V V 

disappeared. The organi^iin is. as it W(‘re, tuncxl up by 
consciotisness to *resjK)nd in a ceTiahi manner, and a 
little timt? elapses Ix^fore it gets out of tune. But the 
time is never long before tht* diiference b<*Jt\veen con¬ 
scious reaction iind the reaction ol ih^ dead body 
becomes apparetit.'^ Vet there has l)een fu> diminution 
;of physical energy with the disappearanc<M>f conscious¬ 
ness. I'hO (juaniitative law of the conservation of 
energy ilors not explain in any way what is [)eculiar to 
conscious ;iciivit\ even in. its simplest manifestations. 
From this, howex er. if (h)e,s not follow that cohsci'uu.s 

action -is irregular or outsiile law in its manifestations. 

* * 

It may evtai he described by the j.:aus.il law in that 
W’ider Lincpiantitalive form in which it means a cc-rtiin 
' uniformity. W’e tlo tind in consciousness, as in mauTial 
process(;.s, that like antecedents have commonly like 
cons<'t(uents, that tin* same kind of motive lends to 
products the sann* kintl of resjxmst* from persons of like, 
temperament and antecedents. 

* A school of psychologists has mainlainetl more thiin 
this. It has taken its cue from the fjuantitative nv-'thods 

of physical .science, and it has striven to submit mental 

' > 

process to t|uantitative measurement. In the region of 
volition it is held that the result depends ujion th^- 
'>stronge.st motive; but in what way the strength of ihr 
*motiye is to be measured is a (luestion not ea'^y to 
; answer/ Soineiimes it is said that the motiv<! which 
pi'evails ik the strongest; .but this only rejn-ats the 
dogma without soKu'fig the difficulty. If it i.s the 
. strongest motive^hat prevails, then there must be some 

' 2ii 2 
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j[:ommon rnc.asure of sirenglh by which the force of alf 

motfvrs may be itswinated, from sensuous impulse to" 

reiranl for the moral law. If there are anv cliffisrences 

of t|uality between motives, and these differences canijot 

be reduced to different degrees of'Stnmgth of the same 

<juality, soiiK'lhing more than strength of motive is 

recjuired to (Explain both tlut triumph and the btilure of * 

moral ideals when confronted with the temptations by . 

which they are beset. If motives of whatever sort could. 

hr redue<!d to terms of pleasun.-pain, and if pleasures 

and pains were capable of (juanlitative summation, then 

indeed the difficulty would.be solved, and we should 

have a clear causal account of human action which would 

exclude the. notion of free will. But this is the onlv 

■' * 

supposition ever [uit forw'ard that would achieve the 
result. Strict causal dt‘termination of voliiion bv motives 
retjuires measurement of all motives by their stfengtH ; 
Dsvcholov'ical hedonism is the only theor\ that makes 
such uK-asuremtuu possible, d'his iorm of tlett‘rininism,. 
thereli>re and it is the only form which admits of ti.xact 
stat<*ment - stands or falls with the doctrine* of psycho¬ 
logical iK'donism a doctrine which we have already 
seen ri'ason to rejixt: 


The liindamental objection to the •strongest motive 


t 


explanation of volition is that it treats motives as if 
they had an <'xisiencc by themselves, and each a mea-^ 
surabUt strength*. The a.ssum|ilion overlooks the^factf':' 
that the moii\ ( exists only for the self-conscious being , 
\vho.se motive it is. Apart from the self it is nothing r ,. 
there ia onlv the phv.sical •stimulus. The ti*eatmeiif of ' 
motives as existing forces ds urf g par with the tre^-^' 
meni of presentations, sensations,"or f|ehngs as separate,; 
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^ existents, out of which mind is *ft)i\icho\v compodiult'il. 
But prcstmtation .ind nioiivp alik*' are onFy elemenis 
arjived^at h> anahsin^ concrt'te sutes of mind, if w<‘ 
^ think that th<* division into these i‘I(*incnts is or can be 
an exhaust!account of mind, wc forg^'t \he unit) 
which binds them tom*ther and \^it)ioiit which none ol 
them voiild b<* r< il 

AccOninK^lv, if we sjkmIv of the relation between 
,successi\(* mt ntal slates as a < ausal ndation, causation 
in this case v\ill not mean (|iiaiuilaiive e(juivali*nce in 
r^s[)e( I of sf>ine form of eneri^) r('sid< nt in .iiUecc‘dent 
and in conse<jutiu. but it ina) mean ctiiuinuity, and tt 
max mean uniiormiiy. (‘ontminix hanlK bears upon 
the point in dispute. Neither m nature not m humun 
aepon .ir(‘ the ch.int;t*s by which mpmeni is iinkesi t<j 
moiiuiit strKtU iiitimtesimal in amount. The con 
tinuiiy whicli we are at ub(ii\ to .isseii must aljoxv (or 
the otcurrem e of (bailees o( considerable and varyim^ 
.imount It is the law ol thes^ ch.mj^es which we serk, 
arid theie is no j;ood reason for ideniiryinf,j the law t)( 
suctession in mind with tlv'l.iwwhnh holds (or nature. 
Ft is thereffjn* ujjon tin conception ol causation as um 
formit) that the d<»ctrinc ot denTiiiinism will ck*peiui 
But striit uniformit) of stsjut^nce cannot be v<’ril'ied 
in any case, d'lie sam<* antecedents .ire never repeated 
nor the same consequents \Ve may say that a <l!riei 
enqe in the consequent is nlw.ijs conn(*cted with 
some *dififercnce in the antecedent, but, as th(‘o are 
always differences l>oth in consequents and in ante¬ 
cedents, this statement corweyg* little until we .know to 
lyhat difference in, the one a given difference in the 
*other is to be referred, 

# A 
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Unifortnilv in ;\ny strict sense is never verified. 
VV/*« (.miiot take a f>,irlicylar sort oi mo^ve and say 
that it will <ilways protlute action of a giv<‘n kiSd ; the^ 
variU) ot human nature n-fuu s the assumption. We 
iannul eV(-n say that it will alwa)s op» rat<‘ upon tl^e 
same man in the same way; he u vf ,iK his individuality 
not only hy <onfirnnni; our e\jK (tations hut also by 
tin surprise's he jeivos us. Ivven statistical results are 
(<u tioin ('xhihjtin^ any precise iinilormitv of tonm \'inn; 
and e'veii if the) enabh^ us to statt'a Lienei*d law for the 
a\ir.i”e man, this d<i<’S not dei id< t>ijr (jiiestlgn, 

(onc< rn<“d not with the av< r.u.;e man but Avith the 
imlividnal. * * 


'rims it appears that iIk* deu rmmist explanationjs^ 
tliivM) from one view of cMUsation to another If is 
diiM n from the law in its exact (pianlitiiliv(' statement 
.IS list'd in plnsiial schiue, ht't.uise it is tlisrovereil 
that with this view it is no more diffu ult to rt'concih* 
a will that IS free than a will that is hounfl. It t.ikes 
tx'ln'^t in the more General statement of uniformity; 
but lor this no uJeipiate verification is tlistxaered. And 
in const tpieiue there is a tendency for it it) be ilrivtm 
back upt>n tlu' first and simplest meanim^ of cause as 
the aj.!;ent m producinj^ |)<*wer. Nor is ft dh't^itimatc to 
adopt this im aninj* in flt‘scribing ment.il pfoct'ss. for it 
was from tlu' expiTunue of personal .ictivity that the* 
notion of t.iust w.is original!) derived. l?ut hole the 
question rt*m.uns whetluT, and if .so in what sense, the 
person vho tansvs ihe< action is himself determined in 
its causation. * , . • 

To this qm'stitin the determinisi has an an^ver^ 
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Iht* voIiU(»n or action w in <vcm> cast dm to 

pM -.eni mt iiial state of tht pt i;son aclinj^, comhuud 
Wth tiff Li of the cnvironnu nt on that mental siatt 
And .IS his stale* of mind is du< in )>.irt to prtMtuis 
at.tums ol his and in fxirt to his on^^inal mherltaiut oi 
dispositions all a< lions m ly lx said to h suit Irom th< 

<o opt ration'ol i* t t\No f.utois h(t(dii\ and environ 
mcni \s tht <ii\iionnnnt acts upon him thiouj^di a 
ph)sical mt ilium its tontnhuUon to the issut* would 
stun t<» li< ihtouticilh (aKulil)l< it uiv rUt its in 
rtnt m< t.innot tx* i piool ol fititltuu \nd .dthoui^h 
Irnditv in i\ Iw liitriK an unknown l.uioi, it tan 
hardK lx inuiuumt! that it e dm to i!i< li<« will of 
tht indiv duril whost ihuaitti it ^tx lo loim 1 h» 
idt.i of lit f tIoiM wouM lluitioK s( < PI i«) )< i\<lud<d 

IT • 

Now it IS tim that tlu s< ll ipptais to coiiu into 
lx inn It tiri.unh tjiows to uiaiuiit)| in limt 

ant! it is also ttu« that th< (]u diiit ol tlu si 11 , or man> 
(»i tht m t in lx t onnt < 111] w iiji tilt tpi ilitu s t/l am t sti d 
jildiMtluils 'lid sSo ti utd iti htiiditv But the sill I^ 
lujt mtrVK ,i s( t oftjii dim undtrun , m disposititnis 
tt IS i n< w ctniH ol (onstious lift i n* w sourit oi 
(on>tious ictnitv and no .ippioat h Ins lx.i n ipadt to 
a cansd \j)l uialion (»l tht too of st If hood wlnh 
marks It u(t as tlu 1*1110 ol its <»\vn worltl mil tht 
soune of U'» own utivitv Nom of tin tjualiti s ’ 
ideas, or .utions ol tht st ll hivt an\ real < n< < 
<xr<pt as (|ud?tit.s idt as t>r ictions of tht* miltvithnl 
suhjt It is tht ctniu to whiih th^) ait til nlitni 
ami without winch ihev \vmki ntit bt It n jxtft<il> 
^legitimalt for a scienu or a branch of sn< nu to 
^ re^llritt its* U to analysis ami the eh merits which analy sis 
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(hsclosf s III this w.iy,*ihc psy( h(>loj 4 ist ff it suits him, 
may limit hims< If to»iit<*iUaI pr< sontations, idias, and 
th<* lik^ uul stud) ih( II ris( ami history In so (loin 
the L ius<il ()rnH i|>l(^ will bt his and he will 

alh inj)t to tiaci causal coniu xions bi*tv\tt n the factoid 
viiih whuli lu deals Hut all iiujuii) ol this scyrt is 
ahstr.u t .uul incomph U, lutausc it luyltds tlu prin 
cipl< of unit) tlu sell oi subj'(t thiou^li whuh idtsis 
hv< IS facts of cons( loii^iu -iS If wt lOuUl t vplain iho 

* jjh 

(oiistmition uid lu injy of tlu s« If out of tlu m fra^nu iits 
of pM s( niaiion or an\ ()th<i soit of tUnuntii) mind 
stuff ilum iiuU t d tlu claim might b< put foi ward that 
tlu vioikiiu]; of mind itsedf had b« < n (‘xplaintil and that 
It lould b( iiduced to tlu foim of causal (onntxion 
,ip[uovid b) tlu di^U'immists but if is is tlu rasc^ 
this h.is m v< I bo< n done, nor an) o il apfuoach to 
doing It (flctud thin tlu appeal to lu uditv in ox 
pinning tlu (hai.utti of ilu mdnidual mind will not 
d( < 1(1* tlu (|iKStion ol Its nuxlo of <utiMi\ Ilu state 
nu i i I am makiiuj is not an apju al to tlu unknown ; 
It is in a[)[)eal against prcjudict* in inUijiuting what 
ai lu ill\ t ikes place 

1 lu r< art two intt i pit tations which ,ut iiuult cpiate. 
Oiu* of dust IS iht ps>« hologual determimsiji referred 
to, whu h. taking as its cut pin sical si nucnce or physio- 
logical Kllt\, or peihaps the process of unhampered 
impulse lu gli i Is tlu' unity of mental proci ss and leaves 
out of account the subjective principle through which 
mental facts .ii< i.icts of mind This is the error of 
the incrc‘1) analvtic undersuinding. Fltt* other inade- 
(|uate view is tlu unpsychological indeterminism which 
ri^gards fret will as an incalculable force w hich somehbw 
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interferes with the orderly wi^rkin^ of mind and turns 
our actions out of their normal causal direction It is 
'assij:^ned pi rhaps to a self or pure ctjo which is rej^arded 
as without qualities or content Here we find thi* oppo 
.site error. The unity of mental life is ireateil just ,is if 
it ^ere an t xtra eltuneiit, over and above the ef<*ments 
discovered hy anal) sis, to which .1 separate function 
should he .issi^netl an.iloj^ous to the functions of th< 
other t h ments. And this is to misinterpret the natiin- 
of thi* prim iple of unit) It has no place and no func 
tion *ip 4 irt from tht diversiix of qualities whieh .in- 
luniteil in an individu.il consciousness 'I he purt- e^o 
of the theory ol knowledge and of the tin or)' of .ictivit) 
alike is a loj^iial .ihstractioii It has no hein^ separate 
or sepanihle from the hi inj^ of the s< If with its ph.i 
racter. fhe reference of action to <1 t har.u ierl(*ss si If 
would be worthless for ,ill purposes of ethics , it is 
lK*sidcs unsupport'-d h) intro^pei tion and would he 
equivalent to releri nee of .ictu.il chatlines to ,\ logical 
abstraction 01 to an unfilled moment of time Aii\ 
adequate theory of tiie mode of mental activity musi 
recognise that the self is nexer without charaiti-r. ilui 
it is a diversiix in unitv, that subjea xviVhoul qualiii' 
is empty just a*^ ipiahtics without subject are blint! 


When we reflect upon the process of action a> we 
conscious of it. we are .iware of a number ot ten 
dencies which m«iy point in different directions, but it 
is tfie whole self that acts, ami every ten(iene\ lyn 
tributes to the result - yven if it oppose ip <Jt these 
tendencies ,some .ire of the nature of impulse, others 
Are due to refieKton and are of the natun of idea, and 
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ainoii^ the l.itu \ is the^ idea of moral value, of duty, or 

of j^oodiK ss It claims *nilhorit) o\"r volition, wliile 

the others pi( s( ni induiemc nis to it or exercise driv ing 

^ or -force on it. 'J*he dillerence i,s funda- 

m#*nt.il lor moral theor). It is rilso important for the 

pn‘stni ])urpose, as showing ili.it the tonsc musness (»f 

nioiai of)ligati()n is not something ol iht* same order as 

lh< .ittr.ictions of sense or worldiv desire, and that it 

is n*)l ineasuraMt on ihi s»im< se.dt* d he d< \«‘lo|)ment 

of mot.d t h.ir.icter consists m tlie giadu.d organisation 

ol all atiivi icndeiKics under this prgKiph' In the 

pi<Ho,s of this organisation il often happ< ns that the 

idi a ol goodn(‘ss is opposed to sc)m< impulse or desire. 

Ll is tin same sell that is ,it once i oust ions of dutv 

.uul attia(i(*d l>\ .i (onllicting <1( sire, do what is the 

’n suit lilt londml dm ^ Il it is diu* lo tin stiuggli' of 

tin (oiilhding motiv^es (as the) Vin* called) in a cha 

ladi i ol definiU (jiialitn s, tlam the ‘strongest’ motive 

must win the da), .uul the motives must thiaxdoie hav'e 

(ath I degree ol slrenglh whieh can he mcasiited on 

the sanu* stah ll has alre.idv lu‘cn s<*t n th.it this 

* 

method can onl) he tarrieil out on the assumption oT 
psviholoMial h(‘donism. And. il we decline to make 
this assuiaption, onK one course is o|)en to us We 
mus^ recognise that the self whlih is the origin of the 
•iction, .uul in which wc distinguish both rlu‘ idea of 
goodius> and the dc^kire for an phject inconsisti nt witjji 
the good, IS tin real cause c^f the action and exercises 
a real choici* It is the'nature of the sell to act and 
thus, in certain c in umstances# to choose or select be¬ 
tween possible ahe tnatives. 'I his is n«‘ith<^ a freak of 
unmotived willing noi .in irnfptiop of a jiure ego inip 
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^he realrfi of tinit*. It is simplj* the real choice of a 
real self a self which is n(»t merely a diversity of kmi- 
deiicies anil ijualities, hiii the unity of th.it diversify. 
It is ,1 continuous life which manife.sts itself bv .utive 

4 

selection of its own course, often in circumstances whi n 

factors in its own nature point in opposed diri'ctions 

h iUt tends to fashion and nuulifv its character, lor 

* ■' 

the art is its own act ,iiul its character persists atid 
may develop into greater ani^ ater h.innony with an 
idu al. Ibit in (air expeiience tliis internal harnum} in 
tlu seif is never .so complelel) aihieved that there is 
no lonv^t I iu'mI tor (.hoiee 1 m tween rompetiiijj; alter 
native s of conduct. 


What Kant c ills fn eiloin is on the neyativt* side 
freedom from the donimion of sensuous iinpnls(* and on 
th(‘i«jslti\f side dt tennination bv moral law. rheiwi) 
forms of determination h<ive no rommon nn asure, and 
Kant thinks it netessary to r(‘:.^.inl them as belonging 
to different woikls, so that Iree-dom is banished to a 


tranj^ceiuieiit region. l»iit moral determination is .u 


lihillv exp<‘ri( need in 
the normal proce ss i 


( V i rv dav 

• f 

)f volition 


lifi It is a f.icior in 
Kant s ‘ sensjl)le ’ ,ind 


‘intelligibh* ’ worlds are not two different worlds with 
distJiK't modes^of volition 'I'hi \ are (’ombiiM'd m tie 


v<:»lunt;irN aciiim of man, in whom simivjUOus inotiv< s 

4 

and the monil law,strive togi lh< r, atid who him .< If*!'. 


;trbitfT of ilu m .uul of Ids f.iii 
« Again, feant .speaks of the fr<‘e volition as an ae t 
out of time, an act which forms the charaMei which 


functions in time. In tJiis way he cuts it off from our 
experh'nce, which is in time; hjs fre<*dom is a non¬ 
temporal act, and litth* more can be said (»f it. On the 

-H 
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other h.in^l, riv vi(*w whleh I would put forward is thaf 
in moral aaion - inde«*d in all action alx^ve mere im¬ 
pulse successive moments of time an* hrouirht into 
unity tliroui^h the* purpose which runs' through them 
and which the) n*alise. In some* <*xperien(es we are 
conscious of .1 process of which the l>eoinnin,v^ and the 
end arc* fm'^ent in the same* span of time, as when I 
will tlir purpos#* and f»)rtfiwith pcs'lorm the* 4ict. More 
coinmonl) the* purpose <s^i hr fulfilled only at a more 
or less distant period hut even hrre although the 
successive moments .ire luit pn-sent loj^ether to con 
sc lousuf'ss, although ,i miinher of siacrssive volitions 


inav he* re<]iiired to hrini* the* purpose* to fultilinent, yet 
ih<‘ ide.i of the* <*nd m.iv l)e prc‘srnt ihroui^hout, j>uiding 


lh( whole process. 

\s the tr<*edom which w'** rcsilisc* is nevcT indeter- 


inmatrness, so also it is ncviT out of time*.. But the* 

tunc in which it functiems is not the* .ihstract time, 

conc<*i\c*d hv maihemiiticians, w’hich c'onsists of disc retc* 

nioim Mts one of vihic’h dis.ippears into the past (or into 

nc'lhmLiness) as the next arrivt*s. 'Fimc* <‘\p(*rienced 

does noi evhibit this fe.uiire with anyexa('tne^s. Strictlj^ 

speakini;. linn* iiscdf is not t'XporieiKjed, what w^* expe- 

rienco is .i continuous change of object which is .dso 

a coiuinui'us c.h.in};e c>f activdt) - There arc* no such 

tiling*^ in our c \peiit‘nce as absolutely' discrete moments^ 

' ach witli Its nufiutet:(>ni<*ut of j)resentation or incHtve. 

'Fhc' smallest di'»iu\iiuishable part of our evpericnicc 

always covers an ipprecialde duration, which is not a 

mc‘re indment nor a certain nujnher of moments. This 
‘ ♦ . * 
is its timc-sj)iin', and the span may vary In length 

' t'p Rovco, /'A, t>rM //w\ol i, pp. 420 fT. 
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mccortliniij to othrr condiiioiik in our,(*\|)i*m*nc(* One 
of those u>nditions is the interest or purpose or me.iihnj; 
which ^uid(‘s our effort. 

C'onscioiis fiction is thus in tune or detenmiu‘<l b\ 

time, in a \ ery different was from that in which \vt ai(‘ 

apt to conccixe, s.i\, the smcessivt ticks of a watch 

'Fhe latter approach clisconnecK <liu*ssand mere succes 

Sion. Ihit the sutetssive stat,^<‘s in purpcjsive aciivit) 

ar<‘ unitt d in our consciousness hy the idea of the c nd 

to he n .ilis^ d. iii the same* \va\ as succ< ssivt* ton*‘s nia\ 

* 

he f< It or uhdt rstoocl h\ us as a inelod) so that the 
first alnad) mo.ms the last .ind is retained in tlie last 
The ide.i domnitiK s the simession .ind gives unii\ to 
the whole .itul )ri such i unit) as docs not <innul the 
reaht) of ifu ]>irts hut givt*s thc*m a pi icc^ m the whole* 

In «i chaiuhi compKt<*K 111 accordance with the 
ideal ol goodness the \\holf hf would Im* regul.ited 111 
this w.i) imifH <1 1 >\ the moial ideal to whi^h each 
panic ukif .u lion would U (omnhiilor\ \Vc caniioi 
sav th.it it would have tin actu.il c'spcncnced ijnu> of 
a single time *span, far l« ss that all one s lift w’ould h< 
hc^fore one as a totuni \imui d'he n,iture of our esjie 
rience in which ol>)( ct is added to ohjc'c and the 
limitation of our att< ntion in gr.isp and range, m.d c 
this impossible for the finite eonseionsness Ihit \<i 
each obj«et’would h( seen in the light of its jil.if* ritul 
*valiic for the* whole, and t-acli ac.t W'ould he a c ori^c lous 
approximation towards the r< alisation of the ide li 1 he 
’inode of deiermuiatifiii would in this case he d< u*r- 
minaticn by refertmec* ,tc» an ifteal whole an ideal of 
gfxjdne’js which expressed for the agent iIjc mc^aning 
«|nd purpose of his hh*. Ills idea of'^he good to he 
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r<*alLsefl v^^dukl determine; its e)wn realisation; the,endb 
wf3uUl brill}; lorth its oym means IIitc final causality 
or |>iir[)os« wouUl (iiul unqualified ( \}>ression. 

In tins d<*st ription of the };ood will which is fully * 
cnhi^hteiK «1, freedemi in the onlinar) sense, the sense 
in whulj the term has been us<.d hitherto as involvin};^ 
the (lioice be tweem allemalive*s, is transcenchd. To 
the mind that is ,iIto};(-th<*r set in );oodncss and has 
IviiowlMl'^e unliinit<;d loj whom sense or desire* has 
no tem[>lation-. .ind the worhl nr> surprise-. - for such a 
ntind iheie would be one ehsir pm[mse, one me vit.dile t 
line of ,t(ii\it}: the‘n* would no lon};er be* a question 
b<lw(<n the liigheT and tin me .im i };oal, the ri^lit 
lei.id and the w reing. I'or sue h a mind fr» < dom would 
cemsist siinpl) in the absenee* e>f an\ oj)j)osition to its 
puip»)sice aetivit) anel the* e e)m[»!t u n« of its se^l- 
ele te I mmatiem 11 we (orm the* e\)ne< plion ot *1 Pei feet 
en Intmiti Mind n is in this sense that wi nvisi sptsik 
t»f siu h a mind .is tre*e*. lev sjieak ot ehoKt* between 
alle‘inati\< s is to sui»}>e st that another course than the 
be'st nneht be eheisen, and tins woulel bi* lULi^nsislent 
with tin idi a e)l pe*!fee tiein, 

A luilii mmel, hmit<*el in kne3wlcd};e and powir and 
elistracteel 1>\ eksire*s eitlier than the will to i»oodrmss, 
m«iy )tt ha\( a partial nu'.isure ot that selt-de'teirmuia- 
tie^n whicii compUae only in the infinite. It.is incom¬ 
pletely d<‘tt‘rm»’ned by forces exteTnal to itselt. And \ f 
it stand - as ii dcK*s stand — Inttween the re aim of nature ^ 
and tlie realm ot L.o(xlness, consciolis ot the j:;(X)d and 
)et beset by man) temptatienis^to taU v-O a lower level. 
the*n the refalixt* milejK'ndence or partial spontaneity 
ol such a mindlnay be exhibited in the power to direct 
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its own path towards the goal of goodriess or to .illow 
it to lapse into evil. Its^ frt;<*iloin will h<* iu'ith<*r 
complete independence of e xternal determination, nor 
complete agreement with the ideal of goodness, ]>iii 
it will exchuU* total hubordinaticio to the forces beyond 

r * 

itself, and it w^ill give opportunity for .choosing and 
stTving th(* good. In spite of its restriction^ lumi.in 
artivh) will be ree<»gnised as ptss^-ssing a core t)t 


spontaneiiN. 

If we a<'kno\vl<'dge this sfxmtaneily \\j* shall .tsenbe 
to the at'lion of self-conscious ]>eings a mode t>f cans.ition 
which dilfers from tliat formulattsl to ile'^cribe physic.d 
se(|uenc<‘s. In the latter w< attempt to mc*asure the 
qu.antity of energy anti show its constam ) through the 
chang<‘ of form tn smtessive t tenis Or, if w<‘ are 
unable to nsuh an < x.ut i‘stiinatr, we still proceed on 
the postulate of iinifonnit} an<l (ounoit tMi'h diffcn*«n <■ 
in ih«* const qu(‘nt with v>me tliMerence in the ante 
(edenl. anti the {)s\ dK> 1 ogist applies the same ft)rnuil.i 
to express the fit o rminalion of mental e\ents. Hut, m 
connecting tliffereiKs with difference in this wsiy, he i*- 
really .issumitig the sufficiency of the analytit' methtul 
fur (ach different e is .irrived at as tin* n'sull of .111 

t 

analy.sis. \Vt‘ st t* in it a tlett rmining facu^r or a tleu-i 
mifi<‘d result, we treat it as something b) itself with its 
own distinct measure of causal efficiency so that iht' 
ftiange in lia* result as a whole may he assignt <1 lo <i 
|i changfid futor in the aiutxedent. 'Mk* mort marly 
correct it i‘vto regat^l the whole experietus' iinth r < on- 
*sidcration as equivalent^ to the sum of ,1 number of 
discrete parts, the ncar<*r will such an account aj»fjn>ach 
to accuracy, it does in physical sequ* nt es. On the 
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other hand ih( rnore the J)art^ owe ih<*ir nature to 

the whole to vvhu h ih( y belong, the greater will be the 
cLinge-r of ina<curac\ in eohructing one portion of the 
(onsetjut nt with a portion of the anucedent The rusk 
of i nor will be tit its inriKimurn in the cast oi the highest 
lypt of unii\ which we know the unity of a spiritual 
Ixin^in self 

Now It has bt < n a fundatnenud point in the'argu- 
iTK lit of lh( se lectures il^Mt <i living wliole cannot bc^ 
idcniilhil witli the parts into which it is ca[)able of 
anaUsis, nor b< rcgaidt*! .is the sum of the si p.irts. 
I*.VI n to sav that it is soniething niou th.in the* sum of 
it-, p.uls IS an inadecjuaic evprcssion ol tin* truth The 
p.irts have no cMstcnte'of tlu ii own. ind therefore 
(.imiot be suiniTK cl I he whok* is noi an additive 
whoK no true whole is 'I'he living bond oi principle 
ol unit) moulds the nature of eai h pin b) incoryw)' 
r.itin^ It in the whole so that lu ithc r the nature of ihe 
[>aii noi Us mode of operation icrnains the same as it 
wouKl b( did It < \ist in isolation It isr*iu*vci the part 
th.ii aits but hfi or mind that acts And th< way of 
acting is lilt s wa), oi the miml s way, not ^iinplv the 
way of tlu pun The result is made marnfest in the 
outer world b) speech oi rnoveinenl, .mil llusi can bi^ 
rneasurtd oi compand one with another so that'wc 

am idemilv ihi diftciencc between two sets of results. 

*1 

But to atlrH)utc this*cUffcrence to u given difl<*rbnce Wi 
the mental ante c c-dmus, and to regard this as *sc*ttjing | 
the cpiestion is to ovc'iluok the unity of sell conscious- 
nc ss which fusts strmuh or motives in its crucible^ and^- 
works through them b\ its own laws and under the,, 
idea of Irecclpm 
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It is not strange that we should p<>stulau a special 
mode of opeiation for 5»elf-consuousnfss. Tor it is a 
kind of being ditfcn nt from .tn\ )\l;jich we can ascribe 
to material things What would be strange woukl Ix' 
lAr in<‘ntal j»ioiesses to have the saiiH laws as thc‘ 
j. succession of inai< rial ev( nis We may Irat ejthc growth 
and dc\(loi>imin oi the individual mind But what 
makes it .1 mind .1 finite centre ol t \penence .ind 
spurce of activ It) we t annot N<Mther iheinhcritc d 
structun nor iIk intluenic of the en\ ironment reveals 
this s<ir( i Wliiit we know is that, as lift always pro¬ 
ceeds from iiti, so 4 t)nsciousness has alwa)s tonscious- 
ness as its origin But tin < ntianti into sp.i(e ,ind time 
of a B< w linitt cenirt oi const »oms lift k mams an c vt nt 


which wt arc im.ible to coniidt with an\ special ftMlurt* 
of lilt ((II Irom which its oiganjsm was dt^vcltiped or of 
the mt dium whuh suj>j»lud it with nourishment. And 
in its lift as m its origin it nnuju' The st li is the 


c^use of Its own at tions and each at ii(»rf although con 
nected with tht iiasi is \ 11 a rhoit < dc u 1 mined bv itself, 


a true cn rition 


Wt hesitate to at tcpi this vi<*w*' t>nly becausi it 
seems opptiscd to a scientitic ])Osiulate, or because d 
a^CcjKcd, It wt»uld seem to distuib at^evtry momt nt 
generalisation which scitnet h.is establisht d. Hut 
this n^sult does not rtall) ftdlow' The self is thrown* 
into an environment in which it can live and act only 
<(ln copformiiy with natural law It brings with it mt ntal 
^ dispositions and it d^bvclopes a character which tend 
to^ give It a stabilitj of 1 ^ own Xfiiis its fpedoin is 
li|nited in two wa)s In the tirst place, it is hmiif d by 
ythe physical conditions in the midst of which it is set, 
s. c u 


29 
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physical conditions However the organisrft behaves* 
anil in uli,it(*ver *w4y W(i conceive the embodiment of 
the s( ir, mind does not create inaterfal out of nothing" 
nor does it [)roduce or consunu* enerirj. 'fhe materfel* 
proc«*sses which are mentally dilermined are such and^ 
sucli onl) as are consistent with physical laws. Ad' 
mind acts throuj^h body, it is m all its activity limited 
by the l.iws to which j^s bodv is subject. Whatever^ 
interpretation we i>ive of the manner o{ volition this 
holds. As already shown, the theory of treedom is not 
in contlict with the axiom ot the t ons«*rvation of energy, ' 
.ind is not alfei ted l)y it, any more than is the theoryv 
of psychologiral det<‘rmini>m. ^ 

Nor, in the second place, is freedom in humart 
natuie divorced from its owm past It is the means by 
whu h ch.irticter is established, and in which we look to 
the luture to fulfil the promise and correct the errors 
of the lime that has gone before I.^ih* is tiroken |^p 
into periods by its contact w'ith new and widening 
experuMice: it is at the mercy of afi environment .seem- 
int;’y alien to it and full of surprises, and it grows tc^ | 
inaiunt) along with a physical organism in which it 
unahh to stem the approach of decay* But yet it m^y V 
approx mi ite to a unity, and in its continuoui^^pro^d% 
’there Is never a moment which is not reminiscer^t of 
the past ami prophetic of the future. As its unity^^b 
always intinsive of diversity, so its freedom is a fre^donl^r. 
which contain caufKttion. We (iannot, with Kant* say'J| 
that tliere is only one free act, (or that is to put ] 

outside time altogether^ feut the tree act unites 
cessive .moments of time into a ,unity of purpose.' Ifc| 



and its own organism is sufoj 
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ODltnect^ them into h siifgte It exhibits within 

I'itii dj^gree the spintfAfil principle which makes tlic st,iges 

* of the process intoT memlif rs of .1 self-j^otiscious whole 

Actions are syst<nnatist li into the growing char.ictiT 
^ of the self, and thus contribuu* to the determination <>t 
^the acts which follow. At the same time^the si&eejfiing 
acts jlroteed .ilways from the self, not irom the par¬ 
ticular featun*s which we distinguish as making up its 
#‘character, nor e\en from all^these featurt‘s lakert to 
gethc?. If, as 1 ha\e urg< d, the sell as .1 spiritual unit) 
is always a much greatei and dieper thing than the 

* sum of the se distinginshabk* pari-^, <ind its action is 
^ always more than their colKctue causation could have 

(x'en; Uien this will hold fm the dwelopcsl as well as 
dfor* the Immature sell To the olisers ei it will show a 
higher degree of calculable uiiilormily for lie knows 
more about it than he did before Aiul indeed the self 
when ,characiei is fully lormed is h ss puz/fed by sui 
prist^^ from the environim nt but it still selects its own 
path frhely, even whf*n the variety of competing w.iy«» 
is dii|iin^i*>hed. 

The freedoni ol a finiK being is most clearly ex 
y hibited in selecting bei-WTen alternatives oi ^onduc t 

* and it is in thi^ respect that the ethical imjK>rtan< < ol 
i^Kfreedom Aiakes its first appeal Man is thrown into 

mic|st>of competing interests and vaipel or appar( ni 
values, and* he is left to make his own choice among 
Yet he is not left <*ntirely alone. Prorfi his lad* 
his surroundings he receives predispositions 4nd 
^oggestions which set him pn the road without (om 
^^pelliug hiih to follow,It. From His own leason and 
.social judgment he becomes aware of the dif- 
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rc:renc(\s of value which make* gne way preferable l»r 
another and .luihoritafive for his will. No causal lyces-^ 
si{y compels him to lake the way' he ought to t^ke. ’ 
But, if he docs so choo$e, and if he accustom himk;)f 
to will the higher values in spite of the attractions^ 
of Qther^ interftsts, then he acliieves in this process 
higlu r value than any <>ther ih.it of the goodlM^ill 
a fn (‘man. 

When, if ever, this fharMttr is firmly established,' 
live need for r<*ptaied conflict in ordin* that lh6 good 
m.i) be chosen disappears, live warring elements in his 
nature .m* brought into order, the hostile forces into 
sulijedion, and the good will u .ist s to display the 
struggle b(*twe(‘i> higher and low'tT prim iples with tvhicjh 
W(, are familiar. (jooiVn<”.ss achieved through freedom, 
if tompletely nalisiid, would <*\hibit to tlu' observer 
a uniformity similar to that of the m'tessarily connected 
pioc<‘sses nature . but the principle of action,would 
ft mam diff<*reni. It would be external in the ong case 
.md internal in the other. The trei man may achieve 
umltirmity through hu> frt'edopi; mnin the unfree riiar 
it would have to be ihvposed. 
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THFISM 

/Vs Wf* ha\ o n pIur.iiHm nor monism is al>l(* 

in j^fvo an inteiprc-ration of i^sihtv in which both iht 
momI^(»hhT and tin ('>rder (k nature aio a(U‘<ju«it( l> 
recoi^nist d 1 In failure of the* lato r ihcory was main)) 
due to Us lefus.*! tt) adiniL the idt <s of purpose and of 
freedom* into its aicount \n(l its re|ection of these 
ideas >Aas du< to the r(<juin m< nts of its theory rathei 
than to an unprejudiitd stud) of the fuis We have 
found that even if <*\[)en<nfe iloVs not’compel us to 
admit the reahi> of purp6s» m nature and of individn d 
freedom .it least it d<n s nrit < \clud( these id«*«is, anil it 
justifies our acieptame of thi m as jiostulates in the for 
matirtn of a compr» lu'nsivt view of n .dit) as a whok 
We njust tlunfori* n turn to tht point which w is 
reached in ex.immmtj the moial aij^ument The result 
of that examination had about it f am willingto admit 
-*a Cfitam air of pu ido\ If we were .iskeil to striu 
the strongest objection to the thi istic view' of the vvoiM 
which is' felt at the present tiin<, wt should reply wiilv 
put hesitation that it h<*s m the existi nce and t of 
evil in thh world The dilemma of ICpicurus }-, -.till 
Wl£h us If God wishes to prevent evil but cimiot, 
fhen tie is impotent, If^he could but will not, he is 
|)fia1evolenit, if he has both the power and *flie will, 
ihfhence then is eviP If the world had b<*en so con* 
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structed thrit only good g^pearod in it and ho 6vll, the(^ 
(it,h siipposi*d) the tHeistic irufrpretdtion might |^td; 
but it fails tq account for a world like this ojf mingled^ 
good and evil The paradox of which I hiive bi!<|eh 
guilty consists in taking thi^ very fact of ^yil and 
foutiding upm it a theistic argument, eyetything’ 
in ih<* world been harmor|iou.s, had there been to dis-^ 
cord, pain, or evil, had aU .ictual (vents brought forth 
inoial values and been (|<am[>les of mor.il law. thenvh’ 
might ha\e seemed as ^if, in our txplanation of the 
universe, we netd not goi»l)(\ond this one universal 
law at oncc' natural and moral, which would he dis- 
j>l.i)ed by all things at all times. Now. such an expla- 
n ilion will not fit our world,Just bec<iuse of the discord 
between n.iture (including man) and morality. Hut the 
moral order, hs well’.is the order c»f luiture, is of the 
css» me of reality , and they can be harmoniously united 
m one universe only when nature is understood 
nu rt ly in its present appearance but .is w'orkiqg out a 
purpose that purpose being or including the makipg 
qt moral beings. 'I'o repeat what has l)ec‘n .ilready said> 

'* If we do not interpret the world as purjx>sive, our 
vu w of it cannot find room foi both the natural ord^t 
,itid thi mor.il order. If we do interpret it as puiposive^ 
we must attribute an idea and purpose' of good to the.j 
^Ijround ot the world ": that is to say, our view^V^il! be^ 
an ethical theism.* If thc*purpo.se be the production of/ 
finite selves who'will freely realise goodnesi, we,h^e 
a ^inff of view from which it is pdssible to explaii^ hf 
general terms. lx>ih the slow stages and frequent 
in their thoralisaiion, and also the nature of the 
in hich this moralisation has to be aehieved. EpicuniiSi 
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hils made^an assumption in formulating its 
altf^ ives* It regards goodness ^ something that 
Can oe produced by couif)ulsion. It overlooks the pos 
sibSity that.the |rlli to goodness means the creatitm of 
beingsho will achieve goodnes'v freely and wIkko 
freedom pteds the expedience of all sorts of cirtuin- 
stances that it may develop into secure harinoiiy with 
the .moral order. i ' 

^ if we lo<^k at the iheistic/inu rjprctation of reality 
from thik jx)int ol vU*w, we shAll see* that certain modi¬ 
fications h.ive to be made in that doctrine of the unity 
\if the world which led to and wfis expressed in the 
monistic theor>'. In the fir-.i plate, ih<- time-process 
as a .whole, that is to say, the tourst^ of the world or 
system of nature, will have to bV regarded as purposive. 
Taking it at any moment, wfe canilot sa) that it is per¬ 
fect or a complete expr 'ssion of a di\ ine meaning , that 
dyine meaning can onl) be gathered from its co\irse 
as a whole, or from insight into the purpose w'hic h 
, d^ermines its toiirse as a whole. Anti, in the second 
place, the finiit* individuals, in whom the spiritual 
Jnature of reality is manifestetl, must be acknowledged 
a&^ents in th<* accomplishment of tl^e world-jiurpose, 
I'Ils pussess'ing a real though limited power of iniliati\t, 
jund thcrefprt a certain measurt of inde|X:ndenc.e. '! Ih' 

^time-pfocess is the means whereby this freedom and 
^db|)endence ate made contributory to complete t'lhical 
* ^rmony dr unity. ^ ^ 

I ^ .This ethical unity, be it noted, coultl not arrived 
in any othfcr way, if^tho view correct that the 
^jpsmisati^ pf moral values requires freedom. At tttc . 
sail^ lime, the attainment qf this ethical unfty, just 
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because it reqi^ire‘> freedom, involves in it^ process a 
certain modificyition of the doctrine of the actual*Mitity 
of the universe It is impossible to take anj and every 
partic 11I.U situation or event especiallytthoi^e involviirtg' 
huni<in ftu tors and to sa\ “ hi rc the divim is mani> 
fesud/ 01 “ the pel lection o( the universt required just 
this art, anything /;lsc woultl havt been inconsistent 
with th< completmiess of the whoU ” Ym in this way 
*ihi moiiist must inurpri'a things In pnuttce, he may 
1)( as ardent as an) reformer in discussint; tht good and 
evil ot conduct in cont< mplation, and in prcfeinng goixi 
to tvil , but, looking at th< m.itUr as i jihilosopher, he 
must regaid tin' < v« nt as niivitibh an) thing else 
woultl have coiUiaditted the natiu'c of things, which is 
also the natuie of (ipd *to regrt t it 01 wish it undoa^ 
IS to tjuarrtl with tlkit wKich alont is to sm against 
tht holy ghost of logic Now, unit) ol this soil is pn- 
(oiisistf nt with .1 dm appret. latioii ot the moral aspect 
ol ualit) The ethical unit) ot the uiuvtr^t is a unity 
to 1 h iiuim d It dots not belong in its com]*I<‘ten^s 
to anv particular stage ot the limc-pioctss. but only to 
its iiahsid purpose In its woiking out ethual unity 
requirts a vtry real diversit), loi it lucds the ctj* 
OfH'iation ot tree indivKluals We cannot ulintif) ihes^ 
indtvidu tls with Goil or rt fer each action ot tin irs to 
dn diMiu nature as Its caiist As jiosses'.ing in himself 
tht* purpo*-! or an idi'a of the purpose ot the wllol^ 
time-proci ss (iod must be regarded as transcendiiw 
the process its< If as commum^ting treedom to ‘tffi 
individual minds whose being depemib iqwn his, h«| 
must hcTt^ardvd as transcending thimi al^, for tUcir; 
actual volitions ina^ be ^alien to his nature; and wie 



•Itay have |o initcrpret th^ tratiNcendenff .is selMimit.i- 
'tidfi. 

’ The thfistic. vk*u of the v\ofUi So fsiniiiicir to us 
that there is some ilifticultv in .iJoptinj^j an ob|<‘Cti\e 
attitude to it W«* are accustomed to think of (}od as 
the author and ruler of the v\f>ild. 4nd sis ijiving reality 
and po\\( r to our highest tallies . but fully to descnbe 
this attitude we have lo thml# ourselves into a nc-utral 
H|\d outside j>()int of \ lew - to t and explain insteail 
of !>impl>'l>o)i» \ ini 4 At prest nt wc are seeding oiilv 
to understand tin theorj, .in<l tn understand ii cniiialK. 
;is v\as doiu in thr (‘ase ot pliualisin and monism I'ln 
latter theorv pn s( nts us with it un points of tonti.ist 
a|id othcT }>oiiUs of contrast, of a chflf'ent kind, m.i> 
also be obtained if we tiik< into .ifcount .mother ilv*or) 
--'that known as d<*isir wlmh mav b# regarded as tin 
dtreit contrar) of pantheism ^ * 

With ngard to ikism, ai my rile, we hav(‘ no 
difficulty in adoptinti tin ,i( (|uisite<»bj( ( tiv ity of .ittiturJ< 
^For deism is scarcelv inon than a hisiorxril theory 
do not ,iny lon^i^r meet with philosopluTs oi 
theologians win; pnih'ss th<*ms«*l\( s deists Vathei than 
fneists. The deists were iiidi^# d a famous school oi 
thinkers, eb|xcially in Hngland in tin- i ighteenth (di 
tur^; and yV-t it is not i-asv to giv^- an exact fUlinitioji 
of their creed, so .is to distinguish it from that <>i their-*- 
contemporary opponents If we ask what deism iin ans. 
^perfectly clear answ#-r is not f<;rthcoming eitlx r from 
;the deists ihen^elves or from their critics Hut the best 
jCqfsi^mporary actount known to me is that*gi\en by a 
progtineni critic of the’ schpoi of thought S.iimiej 
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Clarke*. He distinj^uisficd /our classes ^St^: 

(1) those Hho pretend to believe the existence^ofati 
elerftiil, infinite. 4ndependei^, intelligent B^ing , andi... 
teach also that this Supreme Ihing^imde the worl^: 
though .11 the same time...the) lancy that God tloeSnot 
4it all concern himself in tjie government of the Vvorld, 
nor h.is any rc gard IQ, or care of, ^hat iS^dime thf^rein ” ; 

(2) tliose who also admit divine providence in nature ; 

(3) those who, further, hive some notion of tht moral 
p< I tc I lions of God, and^ (4) those who, in addition" 
acknowlc'Clge man’^ duties to (jod. and see^h^ need for 
.1 luture state of n wards and punishments but all this 
<rnlv “so fat as tis disrover.ible by the light of nature.’* 

If we look into this cl*is.siricaiion of the forms of 

f 

d< ism. we see ihat> for those of the first class, God i;s 
simpl) an 1 xternal Creator, who madi the worlc}^ Set 
It under certain laws, and then left it alone. This is 
indeed the essential principle of deism and is conimOnly 
i< gardecl .is such b) liistorians of philosophy apd theO- 
log\. lUiuceroun additions aretnade to the id(*a of God 
in the otlier forms of deism enumerated b\ Clarke. To: 
(iod as cH ator must be attributed sufficient intelhgauce, 
aftd power to produce the world, and the iiuelligehc| 
and powf r n ijuiitd rn.i) easilv regarded as so gre^li 
^ as to be dc scribed as infinite. Hut other equalities might 
l«L* add< cl to this idea by different thinkers. God might 
•be regarded as h.»ving foresight an^ control over th^ 
worlds^ well ,is jkiwct to create its he might be credited 
►with moral atinbutos as well as with jiower and 
gence; and, w he n the world’s course is^run^ he tmAt 

' J /huvh'>e nmtrntHf;; tht AttnbuUi qf ih4t, 

(«73«kPP* 



Ifllal jtidgmem xtpon it and a jusit distriljutioa 
ofrevirards and punishments. 

* ^Alf that is done ih these secoiu|ary forms (.»f deism 
is to add a cbar4cterisuc here and lliere to the idea of 
God, without cban^ing^ it in any essential?way. (uhI 
remains for^ the dei^t an extiTual Creator, as* distinct 
from the world that he has made as ,f mechanic is frdm 
the machine that he tur^s outi ( UkI stands to the rest 
of the universe in the rel.itioil of one part to another 
par\, is a very unique pAri. (ertainly, for he has 
brought the nsnaining parts into being, and has soraj.- 
sor^ of controtl <)ver* them a control which may be 
cjflbrcisyt^ on r«ire occasions or never at all. Different 
foipns of deism .ire distinguished by tho amount and 
kt^ of the control which they attribute in this w«iy to 
God#' And indeed the main distinction hietween the 
deists and their orthodox opj>dni*nts in the eightetiiuh 
Clfntury Kes just at this point. The latter attributed to 
C#od a gj'eater measure of control over the world ahd 
more frequent manifestations of this control. In par- 
|icuJar they found evidence »)f it in the Scriptulres and 
in/he miracles and prophecy theicin .recorded. '1 he 
Qphi toj)ic of controversy Cimcerned the credibility .uid 
importance of these recorded manifestations of di\im 
activity; did they actually hap|)en and wer<‘ tlu‘y n - 
quiredii^ Or was natural religion ^as it was (all<<b 
hd&qtiate for the guidance of men ? The deists (pies- * 
boned these manifestations, ami held them to sup# r- 

‘ iflpi <S ” « ' 

the light of nature^sufificed to show th(* l)t'ing 
ii^God and the obligation of morality. The ith al of 
jlt^ct was a God who did not interfere. He 
liad 4Jic power of a creator and the intelligence of a 
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<lf*s*^nor; hf niigfht als<) have lli<* mo^al 
a provider r>f irood ihinj^s and <>< a judge between Vt.Q^tj 
and wrong, and he might fort s(*c* rind even intend the 
cfxir^t of the world ; but, for the rest, h<* held his hand 
and he bided his limt'. , 

>» 

'I his idtM of ,i non interlering Qoil i>^ the ejjliception' 
th.il brings out irtostolearl} the essential fixtures of 
diisin' Its in.id<*([ii4icy is app.irent To begin with, 
it < stablislies a m r) inaanpleti \ lew of the unity oP 
the univ<tse. 'riiings ar^* ind(‘(<] .ill ronnieled because 
tin \ h.i\e .ill been cu'alcd b) (!*od .ind ai(* all gov<Tned 
b) the laws whicli he ord.iini.il in tieaiing them. E|,ut, 
(MHi ire.iud, they ai(‘ left to tin ii own fat^, .though 
coiurolKd by laws which n'gardt d as due to ^e 

arbilr.iry tiai qf thti divine will Miii stand relalec^ito 

if 

one another jn many w.iys, ctvopi rating and competing, 
but e.irh working out hi^own tlcstin\ , man and naturtjl 
stand o\< r .ig.iiiist one another in help ind hindrabc^; 
but tioil staiifk alooi, intmitely al>o\e all not ininglipg 
iiuihe strile ol the ladings he has madt —at any rate, 
not until that f.ir oft divim event when the whr>le worltj 
will I otm* up fpr judgment. God’s work is done, and 
things now go on •much same or altogether 
stune .IS tluv would do il there \v<ie no (uhI. Sinc^ 
*the lu.ition In* has resteih though il may be that, 
when tlu iri'iti'd w*^rld luis run its course afidha^to^ 

* K 

‘^’numuh a <iotsTifU 4gr^v with iis histoneal us^i^e. Ai| 

Mr r. I Wchb points out lStU(/u\ in iht History <»/ NatUfiS 
Th^oio}^., i9i<i'p ^48) thf tciai ‘deisirvi wKs < ommoniy'^U:iM%!^ 
smmty belict m iln suf[i«ietu\ oAnatural rthiinin independcnllj||sf 
rt. vilation, and «ru<.rs ordmunly catted deists (eg , Herbott 
bur}) did nolMwft}s y \*nv thepussil^ilil) uf diri 11 C(>n)nluniol^^pet^;«l9^ 
ibc '.out and (lod 



accoui^, then* will. \xt A new pt rKxl of 
divine activity 

Let us ask what diilVunct aUrKiniic of this sort 
makes ill our tfiannei of iiuetprciing iht* wotKl as a 
whoK* l^rocl IS neccssar) to atmimt i«>r the beginning 
of the world Ins |>re‘Senc«. in.iv igain b< found at ilu 
end of the world Ihit apait from origins and endings, 
what differcnct dot s his b< in^ make to oui vk w of the 
actu.d ij^oild in its historical coursi*»' Su]>pose a deist 
to «cbaiige his mind on the qucMioo of oiigin lie is 
aWcU*^ that th< le au arguim ms wliitli soint h.i\c 
acCfpud in fi\oiir*of tlu clt mil) of inattei and tlu 
equal mc‘tnitv of tin l.iws vchuh ha\c in the fulness of 
time’givtn birth to in.in .iml his \ancd aitivil) But 
h^^has held ih.it tlu ngununrs jn fatourof a^diviiu* 
rre.ii!On <»f the* woikl aie of supc nor cogi nc>, though he 
lidniitv til a^ his \ lew depc luL on balincinjj th< strength 
ot opposed .irgunients Suppose now th.it furtlur n 
ficsion com nir(‘s him rh it on tin whofr the balance 


of argument is in lavoni of tlu thtfOr\ of the < t<Tnit/of 
inatter and Uw How will his view ot t|ie world b< 
aiifccted ^ He adopts a nt w tluoiy as to the* w i> in 
■^hich it originated lie modifies oi ininsfornwi Ins < \- 
of what is to happen m the enc* But, is to 
She actual world and tlu course of histor> wh.ii «lit- 
ferepce docs it maki ^ M*itltr and law remain the 
^ame , of man’s mind lu ma> have held iu fon the ^^me 
view that he holds now Sunl) a (iod that do« s not 
.^Interfere will h.irdlv h< mij»&ed ^ 

^ app<*ar^ to, me that*;lu id» a of 

God, 1|& epnecived b) the deists, fails to gi\*c adequate* 
unity to ogr view of reality. Their tlu ory gave an 
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fhiperfr.ct view of the whole ; and jbe iinperrati^j^W^ 
* due to the niVrthod which they shared with most of theif 

' ' r # * -A ji 

contemporary opponents.’^ This method was the raethtw 

» * 

of kationahsm. Various attem|)ts have 4 )een^made tc 
define kationalism ; and th(; defmitron in favpyr with 
soim* n‘cenl writers lays stress on its negative results: 
ralicMialism is identified with a destructive criticism 
only. “ Kationalism.” sa/s its historian’, “ is the mental 
hal)il of using reason hir the tlestructi<m of religion's 
lu'lief” The d<‘hnitu)n seems to me cfinliiscd. It ysihe 
meiluxl which we wish to understand ; the results Will 
lakf earc‘ of themselves. 11 is lieside-s liistofically unfair, 
it implies that the so-calletl rationalists intended to 
reavli negativt- results Indon? they set out, and were 
tluaefore governetl hy prejudice. I'uriher, it disregards 
thf lari;<! amount <»f agreeiiKjnt hetw'e<*n the two sides 
in ih<‘ great lanuroversy. Keascui was up[)ealed to 1>| 
tin; orthodox opponehis of the deists as much as it W'as 
' b\ th(‘ most' negative of their f(»llt)wers. Both sides 
prof ssed t<» follow reason, Clarke and Ihjtler as much 
as C(»lli!\s ^and Tindal. The essential. point irii the 
method (\dl(‘d rationalism was the limited view' taken 
„of reason ; and this feature was common to the write^^ 
in both camps. 1 do iiot undervalue the immensc[^j>ervi<^ 
which thr-^e writers, on both sides of the controversyi 
And the wia>[<‘ centtir)* to which they belonged, rendjefed 
to the cauM M if clear thinking. But their m<alaHl, if clear, 
w’as also scnnewliat narrowly restricted. By ‘ reason^ 
they meant the passage from proposicimi td proposition 
b) the ordinary poKosses of Aleduction and induc^j^tl^^ 

' A. \V. fk'nn, HisU'ry of En^^Usk Eaff'na/iim m ikt 
M‘m/A val. t, p, 4,. 
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JThfey brbu^jht to light what c^uld and whai;^ could not 
^he arrived .It in thi^ \^ay , hut t^e> souj^^ht to apply to* 
the interpretation of the uni\k rse as a whole the sain< 

^kind of tntcllcc*ual process as th^t by whh'HoiK passes 
from jjart to part in the examination oi tiniti* ihinj^s <n 
from proposition to proposition in a chain of reasonini; 
They Honored what h.is be< n c ailed the s)noptic method 
-* the ' rcMsim ’ as disiinj^inshyd Irom the 'understand 
'ing* ot Plato and Kant indMIi^el 'I he\ distrusted 
thtf intcdlectu.d insight whulf aihie\is i view of the 
♦whole, even .dtlmu^h'it is willing to list tint view 1)\ 
Its adeipiac y to tomp’ichi nd tin Inis J5y th(‘ir moo 
[X*destri.ui im ihod the \ lui'^ht n< \ i r to have* reachtd 
the idi a of (lod at .ill ind m \ < r wouhl ha\ e 1 eac bed it, 

^ had It not lxn*n provulid foi th<*m h) tt idition 

flenre the 11 difficult\ in loniuriin*' thc'ir idi a of 
<jlrod with tinir idia ot ihi uoiM Himt ilso the Inn 
the conlroM rsv took and tin di*?! ussion as to uhclln r 
and how mm h (jcxI nuiilMcd in the order of riaiuii 
On tin* oin hand the non-inierferinn (>od of the dti>t> 
seemc*d a siiperlluoiis h)pothesis for interpreting tin 
actual world H< vNas ireited ,is i soil of abscntci 
landlord wdto tailed »\en to ‘^c t in his routs » On tin 
otfe*r hand th'* (xod that interfires on oci isions to i 


thingli right v^eins an < cjualh difticult idea, for so 
as does not int< riein. the world must be inlerpr* u M 
gottig on without him , and when he 4<>^*s inti i\etn 
must be to upset his own laws so that tin rlo tr»n< 
& a whole appears to b< only an incompkt< deem 
/Thps it apj>ears that ilijism, ^n ks esscnti^ll fon i as 
the^fheor) of a <»od that does not iiuerfin with the 
world and is external to it. is at the oin>osite pole from 
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IMiithusin tilt iHeory \vhicli th< work! 

<j<h1 Soiiu'wIk n ht twrt-n ih( s( two th( llici->tic vorkl-* 
VK mil it lijid Its f)!a( < 

* * 

♦ *« * 
th< n .in v\i loconiMM work! tn the* litjlil 

of tl)« i(ii » of (loil'' Wt htUi iljsi.inkil tht* p.inihcMstic 

arisuci to tlu <(i!( stum. vvhi(h uk ntifies tho uorld with 

(jotl .mil v\t li.iM i njiiUil tlu di istii \iow 

v\)ii( h n ^.inls (lotl is .1 in ; i \u in d .ind .dooi. Bui 

tlif j>o‘-iiiv< fon(t[)tion is mon diltn iilt to di fim It 

tmi t 1)1 sonu'tluni; inti nin duiti Intwiin llu'ti'oiin- 

t>()^.ihk* < \li( im s Noitlui id< niiU 'mi tin om* hand, 

noi Kjmj)l( K. distinition on lli‘ oilui h tnd will satisfy 

nut <|u< St lor a \ ii u ol tin 11 l.itinii ol tin win Id to (»od. 

it Would SI om thinfon, that w< lu fnriid to adopt ^ 

a[nuui[)k of ^cliiuou unonusl tfu 1 s 1 of tlu woild, 

.iMv’ M 1( 1 non IS an twkwaidlm iiu s and h mi to apply 

w.iliuat ailntniiUKs, still li.iuh r lo ap)d\ wiihout the 

ipj't u uui of aihitnujiifss ^ll u hin.inni ss must hr 

a\ * 1 d \\ i ina\ not sa\ *1 mi ( kkI s h.ind Ik ri, in 

tlu jMox'dinir that saM d m\ fall whin luin rncom- 

p.i M 1 nthris hut I c.mnoi so n ilitn, whin niis- 

ioituiu iw.iitid fn\s<li' 11 thtit is to i»i sclictio^ itt 

must hi III aicordaiKi. with a dt (nm< piinnpks and 

that pnut ipli must hi widl oinundid 

\Vh. . . m wi find a gnulino prmi folc ^ Is there . 

an\vvluii I ihi* woild a st.uul.trtl lor ilisi 1 uninatinj^'* 

ihr divini ti nr that winch is not diMiir so that we 

tn<i\ la) hold 1 the standard anil h\ m< ans of a getV* 

point ol vn‘w lu)in which rudlt^ as i whole mayi be 

SI rn as a rixilatsm of t»od ^ If tluir is an\ such, we 

ndist find it u\ on« or other of thi realms into which 
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we have fjuincl the real in c>iir exprrienct' to tiividt* 
in tin* realm of nature aiul its laws, or in thattif 
finite sclx esantl tiic'ir wills, or in that of intrinsic values. 
But the first will not serve, h>r we Itave st.-en that 
iinfx-rft'ction clings to it. I'or the same reason llie 
second r<‘j.ii<*n that of finit*.* selves is an insi*cme 
‘,niide : and besides, we have attrihiitc‘(I to these selves 
a freedom which is tnconsisit>nt not indeed with th(‘ir 
depemlence upon God. but waih lht*ir beinu re^^arded 
as a true mirror of tin* diviiit^ nalur<-. d'liere remains 
then^ihe re<ilm <»l wiliu s an ideal realm, very im]»er- 
fecil\ n alised In our experiern e. and only inc(»mpi<‘i(‘ly 
conceivt d in our consrionsnes ,. It is postil)!»• for us to 
misUikt; the true me.ininL; of tin se idt al values ; but tin* 
possibility of terror tloes not all* cl tin- valuliiy ol truth 
when disi'fivered. 'Idle values are then*, and in riur 
appreiiension of them we have at least a ji^'uiile which 
j^lves us .1 princi)‘h' ffu‘ s<‘le(iin^ betw<‘en the worthy 
.and tin* nnworilu, and enables us to attain a certain 
insij^ht into tin- purpoM- ot the whoh-. 

Is it a misli’.idine instiiu t which has le.<l men almost 
uniformly to use tlu. avljt'ctive ‘divine’ in s[)eakinj.( of 
these iii^her values of ])eaut\‘ and truth and ^^oodness.^ 
The' poets and artists h.iVi- used this langiia^'‘e in speak- 
inj^ of b<'auly ; and though they may not iiave meant 
^to convey a dogma b\ it, they intended it to express* 
tficir admiration of wh.it was higiiesi. The phllosofjjiers 
have often employed similar langua^tN wIn n their theory 
*^J^owed them u> see mort' in the world than inf'clianical 
law and to regiird the tjut^st for truth as someUiing else 
than dialectical dispute. And to the inora’isi it has 
often been almost an axiom that goodne.S" and (iod 
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nu!;iu th^* sain** thiiijLj. .Of the oiher values I.will not 
sj^(,*ak, (ur my Ujpic is the moral valiuts and their bearing 
on our iiU«'r|)r<*tatioii of reality. 

Now of the iiioral onler *>1 the universe we havtt 
<lis( overe«i th.ii it does beloUL; to the order of reality, 
and further th.it it caniifii lx- tilted into a panthei.stic 
eomej)tioii of that order. It.s disliru tiou from, .ind yet 
iiitric'.ite relation to. naliir.il and its impli- 

<‘atioii of lre<‘dom in th<* lives vvhii'h it claims to rul<;, 
forbid the easy sohitioif th.U the All is sirnply'^ 

ISul if the moral (n*der is not allo;^H-ther smid('n*d from 
llu n.'ilural orih*r.* if the universe is really ,1 univcTse 
.ind not .1 muItiv*Ts<*. th(*n w<* must iiold that the moral 
order is the order of that one min<l w h< i .e purpos*- n.iture 
and man are ^lowl)' fulfillini^. fl< r<' tin-refore we have 
a key t*) the tiuMstii* interpri*t,ili*>n (»t tiu* world, d'ln* 
moral order <*xj)res.si’S the <livine natun*. and tilings 
partak*’of this nature in so far .is the) eonlbriirin that 
(H’der or m.uiili’st oooduess. 

O 


This gives Us ili<* [principle of wliicli we are in 
se.u'ch. 'The theistic univer.M* is tund.um'utall)* ethical. 
'The ei'iitral point in our idea of (ioil is not the panthe¬ 
istic coiu ejition of .1 siihstanre of inhnite allribiiies or 
an Absolute fret' from all ileii'rminaiions ; nor is it the 
d«MSLic couce[>tion of an e\l<.*rnal t 'realoror I’ irst Cause. 
Neithe r 'Own Cause’ nor ‘hirst (.’ause' will Ix^oiircon- 
ceptitm. but must speak ot cause at all then it^ 

will be Final ( austs .And Final Cause must mean the 
purpose of realising goodness. 1 he ‘difficulty of 
couci^ption of ( re.ition is mjxed up with the ciilificulty 
of the rrdation of tin* time-process as a whole to ultimate 
nsdity ; and with that difificulty 1 am not making any* 
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attempt to deal. Bui the notion of Creation involves 
a more esscMitial point than the iilea t'ither of .1 hej^in 
nin^' in lime or of a bt‘ginnint» time. It iina»lver> ihr 
idea of (lod as Uie groiiiul or support of liie, worlil not 
merely its luginning -for without him it could lujt at 

any rnomt nt exist. J*dr this reason, while we may not .set 

* * 

CjOcI in each natural event, we nuisi yet l(K»k through 
' nature to l iod and set; his mind in its final purpost*. 

I have ajn'ady .spoken ol nature as the medium for 
the [iroduetion and perle('li«>h of goodness in finite 
mind'v t his inierpretali»)n wr may giv indeed, we 
must give, ii We acce{)t the moral amf the n.itural onha-s 
as belonging togc'thr-r. Hut it does not tollow that it 
will explain everything in naiun*. It uamld he too proud 
an assum})lion to assert th.ii iln'^wlmie of nature, of 
which \\v know only tin' barest Iragmeni. lias no other 
|.»urpose than this one wnicli concern-^ ourselves. Omni 
scieru'e is a foible against which tln^ mo<lesi philosopher 
should be on his guard. W hat oth'T j)urj)oses than this 
there ma\ be in th'.‘ w*-allh o( worlds which pf‘oj>le 
space., or (‘v«*n in the small worhl known to ourselv<‘s. 
we cannot tell ; and. oxcepL as a matter of speculative 
interest, it does not concern us to know, rhc compp - 
hensive cosmologies f>r Plato an«l .“\ristf>tle, of Plotinus 
and St Thomas, e.ven of Schelling and l{f;gcT w* re 
suited to a pre-C'opernican univ«-rse, of which man wa * 
the real centre and not merf |\ the being most \viu r 
e.sting to himself. On such matters the* only safe attitudf 
is* one of provisional agn<»sticism. But ihe.st* iloubilul 
i.ssues do not inK.Tfere wyth our inUirpreiation ui our 
own consciousness ;ind the world whicli etivirons it. 
The certainty of the moral law is not affecu.d by any* 
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thing that Jies hidden, among the unexplored recesses 
of tht; starry heavens., 

'I he same conception of purpose, which guides the 
theisi in the explanation of the world’of naturev must 
serve; liim also in the interpr<*tation of the rc'alm of finite 
s]>irits. 'I'h<.*y too must be init rpreted through their 
purpost;, and this purj>ose will be. as before,j^tlie reali¬ 
sation of got»dness. lJut (.here is iliis diffenmci;. Nature 
is a iiK tliuin only ; through it tin; end is to be reached, 
lint minds are not a nn^re m< dium : it is in them that 
valiK's are to be realised. An<l lliey must themselves 
.utriin the.se values, and nut nurely receive them. To 
nature we can a.scribe no j»o\v« r nr freedom of its own: 
ea{'h of ijLs op<*r.itions must In* reg.inled as prescribed 
jor if. Hut fmife spirits lhemsel\'es eiilu r ctmtribute to 
working tjut the worId-purp(»s(, or else (»[)[)o,se tiieir 


wills t(» it. 

'I lie <(U('stlon of fr<;edom has been alrea<ly discu.ssed. 
and I he validity of the idea delendej., And 1 may now 
venmre to express the opinion that it j> t'sseiiiial lo the 
iheislic interpretation of reality. .So many theisls are 
convinced ilelerminisis, that this statement may have 
an appearance of arn>gance. Yet no other view .seem% , 
to me really i>pen. If iliere is no freedom in man's 
volili(»n. and each act is rigidly determined by his in- .. 
Iierited disp«.)siiion .and his environment, then it i.s plain 
that c\< r\ tu't of man is reaUy cause<l b)- that being who 
is the ,authv>r at once of hii^ nature ami of the world in 
which he liv* s. To his Creator, and Only to his Creator', 
it iHfght to l>e imputed. And. if this is so, we are left 
without any kiiul of hypothesis by w hich to explain the 
preference of the worse to the better course, or to render v 
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that preference consistent wUh the jropdness of ChkI. 
On* tlie cieterminist theory, as-on the assunTj)tic)n of 
freedom, nian and nature may lie purposive, and in the 
end harmony nidy establisheti aftd goodness iriumjih. 
But, on the former theory, we can think of no reasott 
w’hy goodness should not havt* been trstablished fr(.)m 


the outlet, or why* men should have Innin formed with 
dispositions that led them to si)i. The evil in the work I 
has to Im* n ferred to God as its author; and ethical 
theisn> falls to the ground. 


lf*' ihiral theism is to stand, ilu* evil, iit the world 


cannot be ref(Tred to God in the same, way as the )^o(kI 
is referred t(* him; ami the only wav to avoid this 
refert’nce is by the p(»stulalt.- of human freedom. I'his 
freedom must be a real fn^edom, sd that it may account 
for the actual chf>ice of evil when j»f>od niij:;;lfl have 
been chosen. We have iheretc^re to face the inference 


that there is a limitation 


of the divine activity: that 


things cK'.cur in the universe which are not <lue to (iod’s 
will, thou<^h they tnust have happ<‘neJ with his per 
mis.sion, that is. through his .self limitation. Nor does 
this view justify the objection ih.it Wf: are mtiking ihi 


divine nature finite ; for, if it is conceived as Hmfted. it is 




not limited by anything oiusi<Ie itself. * Rather we may 
say that a higher range of }>ower and jicrfeciion is shown 
in the creation of free beings than in the creaii<»n of 
ijeings who.se every thought and action are pn -deter- 
mined by their Creator. 

On the other hand, individual freedom is not. and 
cannot be, unlimited : otherwise each free lw;ing would 
require a wo^Jd of his tiwn. and there would be no 
universe. And clearly man's freedom is restricted by 
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ibt; conditions .both of Hcnxlity and of environment. 
The rani,o* of his .sel<;clion is limited by tlu; experiefnte 
which ;jfives ermtemt to his life, as well its by the in¬ 
herited tendencies which are his from the beginning 
of his career. These afford ,unj)le opportunity for 
fn c'dom in the <.levc;Iopment of his activity, but not 
unn stricted openings for any and every^ kjrtd.of life. 
A man cajinot at will choose U) be a mathematician, an 
artist, a statesman, or e^en a millionaire. But there is 
one form of activity which is never closed, and that is 

the realisation of moral values; one choice l»cfore everv 

* 

m.in, the choice of good or e\ il. 

I'his is the limitation of human freedom which ' 
.ipplies to man as a part f)f nature: and it is such that 
the line which nature restricts least, and leaves most 
open lb fr^e determination, is that coiieerned with the 
pruduction and increase of moral values. But the more 
important aspect of the limitation nunains. Man’s free¬ 
dom must surely be limited from the sid<; n(»i of nature 
(tnlv, ris the nualinm in which it is (‘\<‘rcised, but also of 
(iod. llow then are ,w<' U) conceiv(‘ this limitation 
without man being altogether absr)rl)ed hy'Ciotl ? The 
world as a iirne‘i>roc(*ss has a certain unity through 
natural law. hut this law' fails to cover or to account 
for the volitions of free minds: it has a further unity in 
the moral order, but this unitv is still an ideal and never 
in our cxpcrienci- completely realised. Its full unity' 
must therefore come from the fact that it is a purposive 
system, in which nature is the medium of morulisation, 
and finite mliuls are the agents who, in free alliatfoe and 
free struggle, work out this unity in achitjving their own 
y>erfection. The purjjose exists eternally in the divine 
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mind, and the time-process is„ scene on which finite 
minds brin^ it about. Their aj^ency must therefore l?e 
somehow directed- - or. as the theologians say, ovtT- 
ruled -towards*the attainment oT this end. 

But may not the time process end, aft<!r all, simply 
in confusion, perhaps in disaster, and its purpose* fail ? 
7'his is in<leetl a Suggestion Jthai has found a jdace in 
many theologies, which have-imagined a hostih* spirit 
a prince t*f this world who. although of lower rank 
and power, can yet frustrate ihV ilesigns of the .Su[)reme 
MiniH'jy his implacable enmity. I'his is only one of the 
ways in uhich the unity of nature and morality isd<‘nie<I. 
It pre.senls a vivid picture of the world struggh*, but no 
.solution of llu* universal problem, beyoial dr nying that 
tfwjre is a trae universe. .Short oftliis supposition, and 
on the lines of ourown refh-xion, may it not be itnagiiU'd 
that the world-plan meets only with partial success tran- 
pered by [>artial f.iilutx*. tint multitudes of finite sj)irits 
tail for ever to realisr the good tit.it is in thtdr power? 
Freedom is a dangerous gift, and is the danger only 
to the recipient ? In conferring this gift on finite brdngs 
may not the .Suj>reme Mind havr* called into existence 
a power which he can no longer (ontrol, in •the onlv 
way in w’hich free spirits can l^e cr>ntrolIed ? 

This suggestion, again, cannot lx.* refuU-d Ity con¬ 
clusive argument, it is less violent and imaginaiixx 
than the previous sugg^-.stion, but it is equally inconsis¬ 
tent with any view of a complete unity of the universe. 
My argument has been all along that, ultimately, the 
unijty of the univcTse must be conceived.as ethical; 
and this conception wouUl bring moral discord into the 
heart of^things. Can we regard the .Sujiremie Mind as 
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havin>j so foresight as to be unable to sec the result 
ol* his own purpose ? -I contess that the ancient argu¬ 
ments alioiit th<* inconsistency of freedom with fore¬ 
knowledge do not appeal to inc\ If wo remembt^r that 
the Infinite Mind is not limited to a fjiiii<‘ span of the 
time process, we must allow that, notwithstanding the 
fri e causation of finite miiids, the actions which we cal! 
futuH' art; yet et»;rnally jjresent to his knbwletlgt*.. To 
a mind which Iransceiuls timt* there cainittt be, the 
difference which texists Vor us between nienittry and 
foresight ; the [)ast and the future must bt; (*c‘uaily 
t)pen to Ins view, rniversal tletennination contratlicts ’ 
freetlom; universal krvowledge tloes not. And if God 
foresaw, can we suppost; that he would call into being 
spirits who wtmid frustrate his purpose? U* so, we must 
hold that he intended that his purpose should be thus 
frustrated, ami again we lose sight of tin* unity of the 
universr as an ethical system. 

Ap.irt. therefore, from fancy solutions which limit 
tMlher the power or the knowledgt' t>r the gooilness of 
(ioil, iht' theistic world-view' must maintain not onl\' 
that the moral j)nrpose of the universe is eternally 
present in the mind of (jod, but also that it w ill attain'*' 
actual fi!lfilim;ht in th(“ finite minds ihniugh whom it is 
being worked out. *\nd for this reasoti God must be 
regarded as not f.ir off from each individual spirit. In 
what wa\ tin’s divine providence, direction, or over¬ 
ruling actually operates is a problem which philosophy 
canntg undertake to solve without assistance from that 
range of experience which I hotve not taken into accogjnt 
in tht‘se lectures the facts of the religious conscious¬ 
ness. 


'4 
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But one result emerges, j have s;ic(l heforr, and 
the assertion follovwd from tha preceding argument, 
that. in interpn'ting the world, theism has to proceed 
by Hel<‘Ction w}i«n it sct'ks in the world or in men traces 
of the divine. I'he principle ofselection cannot be any 
thing else than the moral order which has be(‘n taken* 
as the ground from which \\e^ must t’xplain ilie course 
of th<* world. In all goodness w(‘ must see the mani 
festation of the divine purpose*, in all evil’a lemporar) 
failure in its n;alisaiion. In far as m«'n strive f<»r its 
r<:alisi»lion tln*vare- ethicallvai <»ne with t iod ; in se» l.ir as 

* ^ t 

*thev lost; sight of this tanl thev riix elhicafl\' at variance* 
with him. And this j)rincij>l(‘ is ne)t arbitrary; it fedlows 
tiireetly fre)m the position given to the moral order anel 
.from the wav in which the* e>rder e»r nature; ami linite.* 
'inine^ls are; re*laie*d thereto, fhe f)ltl mejralists wlu) e*x- 


plaimal ‘conscience*’ as meaning ‘knowlceige with Gfxl,’ 
may have given a fanciful de'rivation e)f the; word, lint 
the idfea which f»rompie(! the* ile’rivatie)rj wms not far 
wrong. In the moral const ie>usness we* have* some* 
apprehension t)f the; valut; which give*s nteaning to die* 
world and which ints he-en inte.-rjen-led as a divine 
purpose: anti in m(*ral practice; vve eo-eipt-raie* towards 
the* fulfilment eif this [mrpose-. 


The theistic view of the* workfwhidi 


have* l>t e*h 


consj^dering is tlefuiitely an ethical view. It was l«*el u[> 
to by an (mejuhry into the* facts ol value in the* world 
aSid by the conc<‘ption of a moral order of the world; * « 
and it issues in a viejw which finds the mofal purpose. 
of the to be the; pur|>e>se of a .Sujireine Mind and 

which regards finite minds as attaining unity with this 
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Supreme Mind not by •the absorption of their indi¬ 
viduality l)ui by the perfecting of their character in 
co-operaiing with the divine jnirpose. Other values 
th^n the ethical have. dropjied out of sight in the 
course of tlut argument. Yet the general view which 
’has Im cmi rciiched miglu be extended so as to cover 
them also. Wlierever t^t •re is intrinsic worth in the 
world, there als<.>, as well as in moral goodness, we may 
see a mamfesiaiion- of the divine. Ciod must tht;refore 
Ik* a»nceiv<‘(l as the finaf home of valiuxs, tlie Supreme 
Worth as possessing the fulness of knowletlge and 
luMuiy and gfKxliiess and W'hatever else is tif value for* 
its own-sake. 


I'his view has not been put lorwartl on account of 
its religious impiiriance. That is a side of thing.s which 
I have hardlv ventured to touch. It is gi\t*n as aU' 
imer[)r<*lalii»n i>i reality which lakes ecjual account of 
oxisienis and laws and moral values. Ami, as stich, it 



is neither inadeijuale to cover tin- facts of experience, 
as any muuralisiic theory is. nor does it betray the 
hopeless incongruity on fundament.il ptants which we 
find both in pluralism and in moniMn. .At the .same 
time, ii is not contended that the view solves all ques^ 


lions or that it does not raise problems of its owm. Th<j|^ 
sofutions it gives are for the most part general; they 


offer a principle of explanation 
nation of o.n h event in detail. 


rather than an expla-* 
If particulars c^n be 


explained b) it, it is mostly b\ the help of the religious 
' consciousness which claims a more intimate apprehen- 
sii>n i>f God than m< »rality can offer. And the conception 
of a unity which is not yet but is to be rt^lised, and 
which when realise d will be ethically complete, though 
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individualities remain distinct; raises speculative prob- 
Is God the AhsQluie? it m«y ht‘ askf;d: and if nr>t. 
IS he not therefore finite,'so that the universe is incom- 

Kt 

pletely unified 1)^^ tht^ idea of Ciod ? It niiiy be answ<*red 
that, if by the Absolute is meant the sum-total of reality, 
then there are real events anti real beings which ilo not 
as we see them manifest the ijlivine nature, so that ( ioil 
and the Abstilute will not be identic.'il. Hut there is 
nothing outsidi* Ciod in the sens** of being hdly inde¬ 
pendent <»f his being and will. I'fie independence of 
finite4.)eings is a restricted independence comnuniicated 
bv the divine will. If w'e conceive (}od as unable to 
limit him.self in this way, then this conception also limits 
his power. It apjiears to me that the idea of the self¬ 
limitation of God involves no gnsper dihiculty than tlnf 
idea of the manifestation tir appt:arance *>f ^he Absolute 
in things and persons. And. on the most rigid th<‘ory 
•of tht^Absolute, the divi rsity of its appearances must lx; 
a<lmitted -evmt if they an* held to be only the appear¬ 
ance of diversity. 'I'hese (}ue‘.stions, however, call for 
further discu.s.sion. 



XIX 


Till:: inriA of god 


iii;n F'aiist was face<^ with n siraii^^u (jucstion as to 
Ills lu'liff ill h(‘ tried to put the (|uesti<>n by 

by askiuo another t|ui*s^ion, “Who dare name him, 
aiul who confess ‘1 belie.ve in hiin’,^ ” d'he'terms in 

4 

whirl) the answer, or the warnitn^, is exprt'ssed are 
reminiscent of an oKI belief wliich tile inlelliKl had lonj^ 

(IiscaTilt'd, the btdief in tht; maj^ical virliu* of the name 
* as if by naiiiini^ (*od w<' were guilty of the blasphemy 
of attempting to control him. Ihii tht‘\ have also a 
more signiheant meaning : and we shall do well to 
nwnemher the warning they ctmvey if we prtHX't^d, as- 
we inusi. to i lncidate tin; itlea of (iod whi' h has been 
p’.irhevl. Can .inv ‘di-a be adetpiale ttu* ilescribing the 
Inilniu ? \la\ it not b(‘ tliat the ealegories by which 
We tiiavey kntjwledgti of the world and life fail and 
must fail to reiuier to us the meaning of the \^hole 
This srents ti) have been the thought in (iotxhe’s niind.^ 
^'et, with the licence i»f a poet, he proccitds to dis* 
regartl his own caution'-- to [Hit his l>e{i«'f into words♦ 
aiul to name the unnatm*al)h'. Hi;^ confession of faith 
may perhaps be tlescrihotl as an emotional paiuhipisnj 
-a worshi{) of the All, and yet. in the same breatlvdf 
that special manifestation of^it. whatever it may 
which masters us in moments of most intense feelinlj^. 
fhe combination is not uncommbn. Fmotional intensity 
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is lisgarck-d as somehow revealjng ultimate reality; and 
yet all things are io esstmce one. But the^two vit:\vs 
differ in origin and in result. ()n the one hand, there 
is the c<»nclusif^n at which philosophical thef)r) has 
arrived—the all-embracijjg unity, the God or reality 
of pantheism. On the otlier hand, it is assumed that 
we feel this realiiv when passion is high, and we ar(‘ 
encouraged to rtanie it as we choose -bliss, heart, hn^i*. 
God, In this manner are united iileas which have been 


gathered along the two tlitfevni ways which lead to 
theol^ygical doctrine : the way (»i immediate ex[i(Ti- 
ence which induces the* poet give the divine* name* 
to the emotion in which, for tin* momcait, his life is 
conx'rntrated, and the j>hilosoj»jnM*'s way. which (aM*ihe 
.also fcdlovved. whicdi le.d him, as it has led manv* 

0f 

othcTs, to see iill re'aliiy as one. * 

riie two ways are ditferent In their iiicejaic'm and 

in the direction which ihev lake. Onr starts from an 

• 

immediate experience of the individual, the other 
follow's the course c>f philosophical n-tlexion. But thc'V 
meet in the mind of man. and their objects are fused 
in the idea of a reality which is^ conceived as the highest. 

^The experience may be- tmotional mc.Tely, afi(*r ih<- 
manner of (ioeihe's descri})tion ; but it is an emotion 
' which transfuses the w'hcdf* pe rsonality and lifts it out 
, of its isolation into harmony with its environment; 
'and he gives it the name* of love because in l(»v<* the 
individual finds in the life of another the comphmiont 


^nd completion of his own, and feels that, ff»r tliis new¬ 
found unity, noticing else matters and the world cjutsidc; 
jifrifidiflerent and of no .account. In its mon* spe cifically 
religious phase this ex^HTience has. a further mc;aning 
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or aim. It brings ihe imjividual who has it into reialton 
with a power or reality greater than himself, through 
which iie is reconciled to lift* and in which he finds 

t 

securityrf)r the idtrals which appeal to hyn as of supreme 
worth. \Vh<‘n rellexion stipervein.'s upon this experi¬ 
ence, the tlangerous process of describing and naming 
begin.*!. 'I'he powta* to which the individut'il trusts for 

reconciliation .ind security - -in a word, for salv'Aiion-- 

★ 

is ctmeeivt'd as beyond the reach of hostile or indif¬ 
ferent forces, as willing good which th<^ worshipper 
coiuiMves, and as able* to carry out what he^wills. 
.Starting in this \va) fnan the facts of religious experi* 
ent't;, ilu* religious man beconujs invoked in the same 
pn»b!ems, concerning the relation of tiature and values 
to one another and of both to the ulliinatt; ground ofi; 
reality, which meet (he [ihilosr)pher in IfK attempt to 
arrive at an interpretation of the univei'se. 

^ In these lectures the suliject has been approached 
(‘xclusivelv from the latter jioiiU of view. Thy facts of 
tlu^ religious consciousness ha\-e not betrn taken into 
account because they lie* beyond that special (piestion 
concerning tho relation of tlu^ moral order to the order 
of (xxistence which we .set out to tletennintx Hut anv 
solution of the more ge.ntTal problem of reality will 
havtr its bearing on the content and attitude of finite 
cc-iperieiua*. The view which f(»rm of the universe 
cannot remain a mere intellectual concept. Philosophy 
is not a gamt* which we [day out and fitiish. leaving the 
players refn’shed. perhaps or stimulated, but otherwis(? 
unchanged. It aff ets our whole attitude, emotional 
and active as well as intellectual, to the world in which 
we have to play our part We cannot think of the 
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world :is of one kind and feci towards it or adapt our 
action towards it as if it were of an entirely diflcTmi 
sort. 


Let iih look 'for .1 nionu nt upon the iliflerenci '^ 

produced uf)on our subjective lUtitude, and upon llu' 

n^eaninj^ w«‘, [)ut ii[)on indixidu.il ami r< lij4ious exjH ri- 

ence, b) our interpretation ol reality a whok*. It is 

clear that man cannot Ik separated from the universe 

of which he forms a part. II rjie work! is without (i(k 1 , 

the soul <)t m.in cannot be inlluenced by the divim 

spirit or rely ujkhi it for the securitx ol his ideals ol 

value, rile met.iphysic ol naturalism, for insiaiut*, 

would inexit.ibly force u[^on us a n.itur.distic inttTpre 

tation <tf religion as well .is ol other lornis of evperi- 

t‘nce. \\"e may a\oid philosophy ,diot»ether in onlei 

that faith ma) ha\e Jr<*e loursc Jhit, if thought be let 
* 

in at any point, it will in*\uai»ly tend to le.iveii the 
whole mass of e.xperiem't* It li.is l»een siiid indeed fiy 
a followiT of Ritschl’, that it mak<*s no dilk-rcmce to 
faith wh.it the relie’iou'. mans phiiosojihy tn.iy be 
whether he be materi.alLt or idealist in phifr>soph) , Ins 
sense of religious values, his f.iith, may remain the 
s^me. Hut it wdl not rem.tin the same if he begins to 
think .about it. Thought refuses to be confined b\ 
artificial lx>undaries. The Christian who thinks cainwa 
keep God in his soul and leave him out of his world. 
The materialist who is convinced that matu i and 
^notion are the only realities, ami the muiiraiist 
wjjio repeats much the same thing in more modern 
^phraseology, must account for religious experieme by 
' W.'HcfTfnann, Dif Metapkysik in der Thfdloi;u j>. 17. 
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the same factors, jinrl no others, as those by which they 
account for ordinary events, and they must explain the 
illusfon of (rod as they explain a will-o’-the-wisp. If 
reli^d(»n persists side by side with a materialistic world- 
vi('w, it is only because thinkin;:^ luist)ex,*n blocked and 
philosophy in any full sense <loes not exist. 

Not every syst< m of ineiafdiysics can vindicate, of 

even can admit, the valiVlitv of lh<‘ fdeas involved in 

* 

relieidus <*xperi(;nce. Naturalism, as has been said, 
raniiot do so; and the c/)n.se(juem’e is iin[>ortant. P'or, 
in tlie minds of th(‘ last generation and even of our own 
generation, the philosophical th(*ory »>f naturalism has 
ln e!i so closely connected with the* achievements of 
natural scitatce that it has lic'cn n-garded ,is one of the 
results of these achic’vetnents or even as identical with = 
natural scicaice itst‘lf,' 'I'he negations of naturalism have 
l»een mistakt'ii for conclusions of science; and this 
contusion has had results of profound significance. It 
his becMi taken as shutting out nasonal>le men from 
fjarticipation in the spiritual idesds on which mankind 
has bec'ii nourished. During many years and for 
mam minds, some of whom are still .imongst us, the 
teachings of science' and its bearings upon life and 
coiuiact were iiUtM’preted by the essays and lectures 
of Huxley. W’c: may therefore turn lor an elucidation 
oi this fji'lnt K' what he said in a famous discourse on 
*d'he Plusical Basis of Life’.’ In it he expre^ssed the 
view that in our conception of conscious life, “as else-,*, 
where. mattcM' and la\v have devoured spirit and S{>OiYv 
laneity. And,” ho went on to say. "as surely as eve|^' 
future grows out of past and jirc'sent, so will the* 

' /.icv .V/ wawjr (p. 123. .V 
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physiolofyy of the futuft‘ f^^radually extend the realm 
of matter and law vmil it is co-e^vtensive with know- 
with fe<'linj^, and with action, 'fhe consciousness 
of this ^reai iruih weighs like a nighimare, 1 belie\e, 
upon many of the best minds of thesi* days. They 
watch what they conceive to be the progress of 
materialism, in such fear and jxiwerless anger as a 
savage feels, v\hen. during an ei jij)se, the gn*at shadow 



crc<*ps over the r,ic (; of the slui 
matter thnsiU ns to drown i]u,ir 


I'Ik* advancing tide of 
Minis, the lightening 


grasjf^nf law impedes tht*ir fie* d<>in . they are alann‘‘d 
lest man’s mor.d natun* be del).i><'d bv tne increase 01 

0 


his wisdnm.” 


1. <piot<- ih(‘se sentenu s onb’ .is evidence of llie 
ehecl which the doctrines oi n.itnr.ilisni. aiul the scien¬ 
tific hypolhesc'S identitiecl witii datur.ilism. have h.id 
•U])on tile attitude ol thinking mt'ii. 'I‘h<* ‘advanc ing 
tide*’ sec‘m<*d to them to s\v< t p away e\ery vestige of 
human freedom ami to di'.tndit ih<- whole r(‘alm of 
spiritual ideals. .\ gtsiemti'>n .igo the ’best miials 
. of-the da) wt*re ncu end) jmjssi ssecj b) the glori's />! 
.scientific pre^gre ss. they wit<^ also obsessed by natural 
ism. .Some eagerly well omed its utterance's as proplu ti(, 
aAd as lieralding .in < ra uf <-in.uu from rajtwnnj 

creeds; many more .nn'ptfsl them out of loyaltv to 
truth, but with reluct.ince. Ix-Criuse they Imutglu bitter 
* disillusionment ; yet oih< rs turned from the dodnnes 
despair, if not in revolt, and sought to pl.ice the 
values of fife in a region which had no point ol lont.ict 
wdth that disclosed 1)V ''Cience, This list attitude 
involves an assertion of the complete indej/endence of 
the realm of values. It is the note not only of the 

3 » 


S* 
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Ritschlian school, whq roacted‘from the naturalism into 
which the Hcjrelians of the Left 'had drifted, but also 
of others who liave few points of sympathy wdth the 
religious teaching of that school; a/id its influence 
may be traced in some of the. later writings,of Huxley 
himself, f rom this point of viiiw the teachings of 
natural science svill be ^regarded as summed u*p in 
naturalism : but, at the same time, a severe and lofty 
standard of ethical value will be maintained, from 

f 

which the ways of the tmiverse itself may be judged. 

Science, may teach us the painiiil road to the end in 

which, aft(*r milltainia of misery, conscious life is fated 

to tlisa[)pear. Hut the process m.iy b<! look<!d at from 

anotlurr point of view as well; and maJi's consciousness 

(»f the. i:ternal validity of e.thical values will vindicate 

% * 

liis superiority to that natural jiroce.ss of which h<! i.s, 
uc\<*rtheless, .sim[>ly an iru'xplicable proiluct. I'or this 
way of thinking there arc really two worlds having 
uoiliing in common with one anoilu;r—ilie actual world 

of nature, and the world of values. \'et iht;se two 

* 

worKls meet in the mind of man. I'hr Idea of one of 


them 1^ framed to account for his expttritmce in sense- 
percept ioti ; the idea of the oth(*r to systematise his 
jud gmmts t)f good and evil. But explanation fails^of 
the mind it\ which they are united. It is a product or 
by-product of tin* world of natwrt^, and that is a 
mystery. 1 1 has ;nso insight into, the altogether diverse' 
realm of value's and that is a greater mystery,, „ ^ 

Were w e reduced ia principle to this w'ay of lookirtg 
at life—were e.sistence and value unrelated or related 

t*. ‘ 

only by opfiositicm—there would be no philosophy of, 
reality as a whole; our thought would fell into tw'o 
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’disconnected and incongruous sections. Ideals and 
values would be capable of being cherislu^d only b)^ 
nien turning thtiir minds away froin, science ; for those; 
w'ho held to saiencc, (mly a naturalistic explanation 
w'ould be possible of the ideals which give dignity to 
human life., 'I'he mind can be relieved of the* obsession 
of naturalism onh bv the discovery that it is iiot 

w * m ¥ 

involved in tlm |)rinciples or conclusions of natural 
science: that the real world tlo(;s not consist of an 
aimless dance of elec trons or ct»r[>usrles. and that mind 
or spirit is a more fundameni.il p-ality than the)’. A 
formal refuUition <>f naturalism h;is n<»t been attempted 
ifi these lectures. That has b<M'n done elsewhere and 


by others'. Hut tin* assuim-d <»pposition betwc‘(m ilu* 

World of nature ami the mt>ral order has b<*en alrt*adv 

• ^ 

dealt wilh; and it h.is Ix'en sh<Avn to inv<»lve a twofold 
defect. It rests on a vi« vv of nature from which th<; 


conception of purjiost* is with'ml adeipiate reason e.x* 
^eluded, and its view of the I’ujr.il order is aj)l to be 
suinrned up in a narrow interpretation of moral values. 

The view of life which recognises the imporiaiua* 
of the moral values, and the experience which acknow¬ 
ledges them and relies on their persistence, are^thu. 
bound up with a philosophy in which naturalism i. 
negi^tcck and therefore with som»: form of ide.alisin. 
But idealism is a word of many meanings, .and in¬ 
deed. in the hir>>tory oi sjjeculation, idealistic theories 
havciiiot maintained thf ir unity of type to tia same 
extent as materialism <»r naturalism has done. In the 

.orig^ai meaning of the •term, idealism is ihe theory 

♦ 

* Sec especially j. ^\’ard, NuiuraUifn and .pli »*<1. 

s.. ‘M 
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that reality consists pf. ideks dr universals. which, are 
not th<*inst;lves thoughts hut tho objects of thought.^ 
' Among these ideas or universals, the great idealists 
from riato onwards have always recognised those 
valiK s on which our minds set store, and th(‘. nature of 
which has been already inve.stigaied—such ideals as 
those of goodness, truth,,and be.uity. These, it'is held, 
are the true realities and as such must jKTsist eternally. 
'I'he eternal validity of the ideas iruiy have ntithing to 
do with their realisation in consciousness. Mut at any 
rale they are s(»mehow present in our consciousness 
here an<l now; and it is sur(!ly something to know that 
the values whi<'h we cherish havr a \alidit)' which is 
inde[)eiulent of their inadequate realisation in the world 
or recognition by its inhabitants. I he mind is com- 
tol led by th(‘ assurance that “ thcnigh 1 p<Tish*trhth 

IS S<». 

( > 

I' lirther, in the great historical sxstem.s of this form 
of iilealism. beginning with Plato him.sflf. mind is not 
letl out of account in the final view of things. By way 
of the idi>as a synthesis is reachctl which combines all 
th.ii is re.il and which can be best ik:scribed by the 
term uMisciousnoss or ex{)erience. I'his individual 
wlnilt* which coinprisei^ all reality may therefore be 
desenix'd as Infinite Mind. Herein the ideals which 
give dignity aii^l worth to finite liv<*s are eternally 
n‘al. If we live in the light,of these ideals-we shall 
rise above* tlv* petty cares of our own, or other^ finite 
.selves : wt' shall cease to grumble at the events'of b\ir 
world—tKat curiously distorted appearance of reaKty-r-, 
and. byhigh actjuiescence in the^eternal order, we^hali 
attain that ‘intellectual love of God* in w’liich Spinoza 
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placed our blessedness* and freedom. In this ^^ay this 
first form of ideaHsrp frequently Yinds expression in .1 
jiantheistic world-view. 

On the other h.ind the secopd. or as it mav l»c* 
called lierkclevaii, form of idealism starts from a plural¬ 
istic point of view It does not attempt to construct 
reality out of univers.ils or idea>>. It begins with the 
certaintv of individual or finiie’miiuls difierent rentn*s 
of tonsrious life as our arsi cliu to the nature of 
n'alityatnl of valu<‘..ind proceed^s to toiistru< t its system 
of the universe on that bisjs. Il it nathes a thcislie 
conclusion, its ivlea of (lod will lu* the idea ol 

a svstem ot universals but that ot a ((Misuous spirit 
\v]k> r.in be in some de^n <' luuh rstood throuj^h the 
analogy of linite mind. 'J'he Imiu* inmu is thus of 
vastlv more sienifie.iiKe in this fiVin of idealism than 

i o 

in the other tor wlu’ih indeed it alwavs riMiiains a 
• pu/zle. The ih( ory maintains the n.iiiu of th<* finite 
self in which values are progn ssivt Ij ,ippreiiend<*d and 
re.di.'ied ; and its dotirine ot (iod sujjports the triith 
that values will lie ionserv<-d in the world of our 
experience and in the consnousness of individual 
minds, while, ,ii the same time, it shows th(‘ unit) ,uid 
purpose that iK’long to the efuirsi^ of the world aiifj to 
the life of man. 

The view at which th(i argument of this woiK h.is 
arrived is an idealism of this latter tyjx;. It reiogmses 
the real world of [persons as charged with ilw dis- 
qpv^ry and realisation of values, and it interprets th«* 
apparatus of life and its environment as subordinatf d 
to supreme jmrjKJse. Its characteristic is that it 
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maintains* the reality both of G6d and of man ir\ its 

concejjtiuii r>f the universe ; and, j[4stf on this account, 

the cQn(’<*i>tion has its own difficulties^ The reality of 

the finite mind setmis threaten<*d by the assertion of 

an infinite mind, and the truth of this assertion seems 

shaken l)y any vestige of spontaneity bein^ left to the 

finite: so hard is it (as has been said) to find room for 

both (iotl and man in the*samt* universe. On tht-other 

liaiid, the theory which identifa^s ( iod with the univa-rse 

socnis to (ui^ulf all difijjiculties—may we not say all 

eoiUradictions ?—in on(‘ all-inclusive realitv. What 

€' 

itlea can we form of God whiirh can be held without 
contradiction and without denyin;^ the reality of the 
individual life of which we are conscious ? 

I'o answer this ({uestion we must re call the way in 
which the idea t>f (»dd has been reaehed. It has been 
arrived at l»y means of an enquiry into ethical values 
and their relation to the realm of existence. W ithin 
the conieiU of reality as a whole a distinction may be * 
<lra\vn between hitriier and lower, mon; or less ann- 
plete or perfect manifestations of reality. 'I'he distinC' 
lion is c‘X[)ressed in the old concei>t of the' scale of 
bt'inti: at present it is more familiar to us as the dis- 
tinctiim between de^^rees of reality. If we attempt to 
“draw out a scale or degrees of this kind the mural 
oi^der or moral law may l>e placed at the summit, and^ 
a direct infen nee' may be made to God as the con-, 
scious ground, of this ‘mural order, 'fhe argument’ in 
this form is wi ll known ; but 1 have not relied upon 
it, chiefly for one reason in particular. If the mdral^ 
order by itsblf is made to involve the ideiiof Go^, tK^n 
this idea is apt to have for its content simply "the pioral 
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^ order: and we find that all we have done is to ^dve ' 
the. moral order a Qew rtarne ami not to have estah- 
lishcd the reality o1 a living; self-conscious btuiig as the 
jjround ot the ^unrverse. My argument accordingly 
had a wider rang^. It was founded not on tlu* moral 
order by itself but on its relation to the order of i*xist 
ing things. Since existence and value belong to ilitr 
- same universe they must fiave the sam(‘ ullimaU* 
ground. I'he order of naturi! and of finite minds, as 
we know them, do not. hn^vever. manift\si ethical 
valueg with any esacint'ss or purity ; in their existing 
nature they are out of harmony with the moral order. 
Hut harmimy may be reached if it is allowable to 


xissume j)urj)Ose in the w<»rld and freedom in man. 
Nature c.in then be regarded as an appropriate medium 
for the, realisation ol value bv ininds finite but free. 

tf 

The harmony is a relaJoii which stands in need of 
realisation ; aiul the pur[io><' of riMlising it requires 
co^sciousIH^ss in tlie gnaiud ctf re-alitv as a whole, 
riiis ground or jjrinciple«>f realitv w ill therefore involve 
the will to goodness as wf‘11 as int<‘lligc:nce and power; 
and this is what we mean bv (iod. 
f . Bui the very reasons which require us to assuiu'- 
conscious mind as thi* ultimate ground of reality h ad 
to certain tlifficultii-s of a metaphysica? kind. flif* 
harmony which the divine j)urpose slowly brings abowt 
is not achieved at any moment in our experience. In 
any pefibd of time such as the pre.sent and the* p.tst, tiie 
eWorld of nature appears alien to this purpose, and its 
pharactefistiCvS cannot be regarded as simply a main¬ 
festation of the divine, while the actions oT conscious 
beings include evil volitions for which we shall in vain 
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^oek an explanation in rh^ nature of the Divine Will 
wliich is a will to goodness, and they ^re attributed to 
finite Ixdngs who thus have somehow the pd’tver of 
antagonising the rnfmife b(*ing. The rpalms of natty'e 
and Unite mind siicm to limit tht; infinity and absolute- 
n(‘ss of (i(.»d, aiul the existence of evil stietns inepn- 
sisient with his omnipotence. Is any solution possible 
of this ancient probhnn ? 

In the first place, as regards infinity. We. have 
reached tlie itlea of tlu; princijile or ground of all 
reality as spiritual, and this f»rinci[)le W'e call (lOd. In 
what meaning of the. term shall we sav that (kxl is 
infinite ? rin; theory of infinity has been eJaborated 
by mathematicians, and they h.iyt; arrived at a defini¬ 
tion which may be expressed as follow's : class or 

group or assemblage of elements is infinite, if it has a. 
p.irt to which the w'hole'is etjiiivalent in the sense that 
lieiween the elements c<»m[)osing that part and those 
com{u)sing the whole there subsists a uni(|iie and re- 
cipiocal (one-lii-one) correspoiulence'.* 1 his definition 

i.> tlerived from the theory of cardinal numbers and is 

1/ 

best illustrated by them, 'fbus the class ol all finite 

numbers except o is a part of the class of all finite 

numbers including o), ami has this one-to-ont* eorre- 

s'pondencf' with it, .seeing that it can Jx* obtained by 

adding i to e;u:h of the terms of the' latter. The hatter 

class is infiniii*; «‘md in the same wav the former class 
* ^ 

also may be shown to be infinite^ On the othef hand, 

it » 

’ ’Phis jHipuUr statement is taken, with a slight variation of 
phrase, from C. J. Key>er. Thf HumtOi lirrfA af Rigorous Thinking 
(11)16). p. 14S; it agu es with the statement in Russell, Frindgks of 
Mmhi'mntk'S, vol. 1, p. rai. 

% 
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this correspondence^ will nt^jt, hold between ii linitc 
number and any of -its parts, fuij example, between the 
class of all hnitc numbers up to w (;/ itself beint^ finite) 
and the class ccyisistintj of the same numbers except o. 

There are two reasons why we should hesUatt^ to 
apply the term infinite as thus defined to Ciod. In the 
firsf place, the definition implies the legitimacy of the 
conceptions of a least infinite and of greater inhnites'. 
and therefore cannot ex{)ress wliat is distinctive of tht* 
divine. ess<‘nee. And in th<' st^ond place, it is fonnd<*d 
on tlv-* ooncejition of a class or assemblage which con- 
.sists of parts, so that, although it may be valid for 
number, space, and time, it does not ftillow that it is 
applicable to Clod, for w<.* do not conceive him as 
consisting of parts. Cjod is indeeil spoken of :is omni 
^present and everlasting com c^pts which seem to imply 
infinity in s[)€'ice and in time. lUil if God is truly 
.sf>iritual. we shall not regard him as eilhtT in .space or 
in time. By his omiiipr(‘sence. we shall mean that there 
is no part of space bey<md his power; he is everlasting 
because that power reaches throughout all time. It is 
illegitimate to extend to him as spirit the characteristics, 
which belong to space and time, any more than thos/* 
which belong to matter. 

The term infinite, as apjilied to C»od, must there¬ 
fore have ^ diffenriit meaning from the mathematical, 
and yet not different in every rcs|x*ct. Beyfind any 
finite numbtir in a series there lie other numbers of 
the same class; a finite ntimber n has always another 
number «+ i greater th<i;i it and yet of the sam(i class.. 
But an infinite number is a number concerning which 

* Rusiicil, op. ai.y p. 122, 
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this docis not bold : there may be'greater infinites, but 
they ilo not belong to, the same cjass—are not coiv 
stitiited ill the same way. Similar truths hold of spatial 
and temporal infinih;s. '^With regard to those features 
of the math(!matical infinite, we may use' Spinoza’s 
expression and say that a thing is finite after its kind 
when it can be limited by another thing of the same 
iia’ture. - When it cannot her so limited it is infinite after 
its kind: Now, in this meaning of infinite, the term 
will be. ap[jlicai>le to (hxlj "fhenr is nothing else of the 
same natun; by which he is limited. And we lUi^y 
use- the term absolutely infinite, to describe his nature 
not necessarily in Spinoza's wmv as implying an 
infinity of attributes each infinite in its kind,‘but' as 
signifying that there is nothing else of what(*ver nature 
b\ which he is limited. 

I'his, we must remember, gives us only a negative 
definition of infinite; but. although negative, the charac¬ 
teristic of fret'dom from limitation is n(»t there.toro 
iusigiiificaiU. We mav still ask. however, whether oven 
this n(‘g«itiv(‘ characteristic can rightly be a[jplicd to 

Ciod wfiethor for instanct* his power is n<.>t limited bv 
> * ^ 

imraciahle material or by the. antagonisms of finite 
beings, both in popular religions and in the views of 
some thinkers, there may be found the idea of a mind . 
onpower which is the highest or supreme being in the 
imiN'crse, .it the satTie time that the power of this being 
is ccyiceivetl as limited, either by a mau rial world which 
exists indepeiid* ntly or by other finite minds who hofet 
their existence by independent right and, although 
inferior to the highest, have an individuality of the 
samt! ord(‘r. 'Fhe lormtT view* has been rejected by us 
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as failing to treat the universe as a univer^., ilie latter 
b^ause, although the universal'order is recognised, it 
is nof acknowledged as being based upon the reality of 
the one supreme mind. We may accqnlingh', at the 
present stage, pass these vi<nvs by, and ask whetht'r, in 
the meaning given to ‘infinite.’ infinite [»o\vi*r can be 
predicated of the one Supreme .Mind on which both 
*the moral and the natural orih rs dep«*nd. 

For the vie,\v which has been worked out coilci'.rning 
the relation of nature and lipite minds to the moral 
ofder, a solution <»f tint (iuestloTj is prissihlc:, and it is a 
solution which may Ix! sai<I to dep»md f>n the tlcfmition 
of infinity. If by inlinity we. mean that what is sti 
called cimnot be limited by ain thing by its own 

nature or voIiiit)n, then it is not for ns to 

apply the to God : fru' \fe havr allowed tin- 

possibility of finite miiu.s acting counter to the divine 
purpose, ami nature in its acui.al appearanet* has not 
bcien regardetl its a {HTfe<.tl\ dt-ar revtilaiion of tin- 
divine aTtribut<*.s. Hut (ju any vii-w-, however (om- 
pletely di;termiriist. will not the same conclusion In>1(1.^ 
The infinite is somt-how m.inifesied in finite beings. 
Even if the finitt: be ex[)laiin-d as illusion, i; is' an 
illusion of a being which. l)eing unde.r illusion, imisi b<‘ 
finite. The most coln^reiu systmn of the unity of all 
things, sucli as Spino/.a s, is never abb; to explain Ikav 
there comes to be a linitt; world iit all, r>r how its 
reality can be nx'oncilml with the reality of tin- Oin- 
S^stance. In producing finiii*. beings, or in m.inifi siing 
itself jn such appearances, their source or originating 
principle must be tlc*termine<l either by* something 
outside itself pr t^lse simply by its, ow n natun:, I'he 
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former iikernative is impossible on any theory of the 
unity of iill reality; the latter me^ins Self-1 imitatio;!. 
Appearance in finite form means limkaiioif of* the 
infiriiie, anti that limitation can only be due to the 
infinite's own naturt! or ajijency. fo deny the power of 
the infinite thus to limit itself is to dtaiv the infinity of 
its power, and besides is to readier the existence of t’he 
finite imjiossible. And to allow that the infinite can by 
self-liinitalion manifest its(‘lf in or prcxliice finite beings, 
but at the same time to ^leny its pow<ir to create free 
minds as distinct from minds whose future is detei- 

f 

mined from the be^innin^, seems an arbitrary limita¬ 
tion <if the iliviiK* power. Omnipotence, it would semn, 
is not inconsistent with human fre» tlom ; on the con¬ 


trary to dt;ny the possibility of creaiin!.» beings who are 
both finite and fre<' is to restrict the power of the 
infinite lieiriir and thus to render it fmit<*, 

^ * I 

If we mean by infinite that which is not limfted by 
anythiiiir other than its own nature, lht*n self-limitation 
is witliin the ()ower of th(‘ iivfmile. 'I'liere is no incon- 
sisleiu y of th<»ui.»ht in our conceivimj!; finite beings as 
creaitxl l)y the infinite being and endoweci by him with . 
any pow<Ts not conflicting with their dependence on 
him. ’fhe same vie.vv of infinity enables ils to answer 
certain more or les.s frivolous puzzles, such as the 
questions, (/an (u)d make two and two etjual to five ? 
or virtue ili<' same* thing as vice ? W'e may reply that 
to do these things is not in accorcfcince with the nature 
of the omnipotent being. For truth and goodness* 
belong to his nature, and his action cannot be con- 
ceived as i^nirary to that nature. Mis infinity consists 
in his freedom from limitation by anythiijg other thati 
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himself; it does not consist Ip an inabilitv to manifest 

.his own nature, ori in some itnaj^ine^ power of acting 

contrarv^to his nature*. 

^ ♦ 

The explai^ation of tlu.* term absolute as applied to 
God *wdll follow’ similar hues to those on which the 
term iiibnite ami its ap[)licaiit)n have been jusiilied. 
As* already said, if by the a!).->olule is meant the sum- 

■X ^ 

total of reality, then it must be allowed that there an 
real e\’r‘ius and real brink’s which do not in their 

4 

j)re.sent state manife.si the di,vim‘ naiun*. lJut then* is 
notivnj^ outside f’k)d in the s<*nsc- o} brin;^ independent 
of his nature or will. Wiilnmi his ct)nciirrence, as it 
used tti be }>m, then- wouid }«• no linit<* aetiviiy and no 
finin' he*ini;s to act. I’lu' indepemleiue of iinite Iwini^s 
is a communicated and liiniietl imh'}i' jultrnce, their 
spontaneity a ri'stricted sj)oni,tnfiiy : they are <.lue lo 
the divine vvill and do not <*\ist in spile of i.i. It is to 
limit the power of th<‘ di\ ine nalnn-. if we make this 
communication of rcaliu emd j)ower im[iossible for it. 
And we must rmne.min r thai. on tin' most ri;»id llu‘(»ry 
of the Absolute, the div* rsiiy ol its a{)pearances must 
be admitted—even l»y those who regard them as only 
the appearances of divta-sity. ^ 

I'aken littTally, the term absolute implies j'n rdom 
from relations : and oin iously tlv* sum-total of all 
reality cannot .stand in relation to other things, 
there are no other things to which it could be n Jaied. 
But. while extc*rnal relations are impossiblf. ih'- suitk* 


‘ “The noii(}n ol 4 sort of antecedent logical idle dm rtninni;:' all 
suliiequent exiitencc is psyrSlrdogically exfdicabU asiiie result not 
exf the supremacy of our reas <:) 
ti! 


but of the Hftut'- '»f o sr irnagina- 


-Ward, p, 
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clof^is noi holil of internal relations. Reality as a whol^ 
must include all relations within itself. Only bygivhis^* 
uj) th(‘ HMlity of both things and relations can this pro¬ 
position be denied. On the moiiistk: ijchemc the one 
and all may fitly bt; termed the .Absolute, .seein^f that 
all things and all relations belong to its nature. Hut 
the apj)lication of the ti;i*m is more doubtful on the 
thei^tie view of the world. It is of the essence of theism 
th.ii Ciod h:is, by the j)roi:ess which wt; inadequatejy 
t<-nn Oeaiion, given an existence* to finitt; beings such 
that they mav Ije said to stand in relation In him—as 
his crijalures, as doing his will, .is alienated front or 
ricoiiiilfd to him, or in otliiT w.iys. All these are 
lel.iiions between (iod and other beings who hav<i a 
sialiis such th.it they must be regarded as other than 
In*. 'J’ln* status is not one of complete indc'pendence. 


Ijci ause it is its(*lf a manifestation of the divine activity. 


Hut it does involve a relation in which tiod i.s one 
term .and finite being the other term, so that 'absolute’ 
(.It le.ist in its liirral meaning) wi>uld appear to be a 
inisle.iding adjective to apply to tiod. flut fulness of** 
his nature m.akes possiblt* the <*\istt*nc(! of finite beings 
who ,\vr ollar th.in himself, and with whom he can 
enter mio rrlaijon. 


riu* pt rple'dtiys conm‘Cti*d with the irfeas o( in- 


tiuity and ab^-cMuteness are inevilvdde for .iny explana¬ 
tion of the reUiion bt*tvveen finite btangs and the 
gnumil of reality *is a whole, though they appear uh 
their most pointed form in elucidating the doctrine of 
t*thic.il theism. Mere tin y are part of the difficulty of 
conceiving the co tcxistence and co-activity of God aifd 
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man, in the same iiiiivers<\ They am problems of form, 

. however, rather than of contriu, and their solution 
does nor supply us wiifi a pt»sitive idea of God. 'I'lns 
jK>sitive idea to l)e arrived at from the nature of 
reality as known to us -the reality which is interpn’Kal 
.i^hrou^h the idea of (i(*d. K('aliiy, as we have fouiul, 
includes certain values of \\iiich we have a more or 
less adequate .ippreluaisioii : and the n;alin of nature, 
or of causation, can be mi<‘rprete<l as belonj^iiiv;’ to the 
sanv.' imiversea'* llur realm ot*values o?ily by rej^ardiuj* 
it «i.s*insiruinenial towards the tiiso)\ery and produc 
lion of \'aliK;s b\ finite minds ()n tliis \'iew the i<lea 

^ ft 

of lh<‘ ijround c>f realilv. or God. i^^ reached thnnv'h 
tlie-idea of value. Here tliereiore the idea of value i.s 
fundamental. IGeu the .uiributf's of intelllicence ami 
power (althou^di postulaiedi oii (»iher L.jrouiuls also) 
.will, fr<jm this jM)int of \i( \v. be lield to belong to the 
divine* nature because <>\ their implicaiiou i?i the ide.i 
of value and their neces^itv for its realisation, 'l iut 
terrfi perfection, which means \alu<‘. or worth at its 
highest point, is tiu'n^tore inore ap[M-oprlate in spftaking 
of God, and more signitic.uit of }ii:> [Kjsiiive nature, than 
either the term intmiie or the term ab.solute. 


If we conc/'ive (iod ,is .siiujily infinite bf*ing, then 
ou« idc‘a of him is reached ly the denial of a charac¬ 
teristic of finite beings; and we iiave only a negaliVe 
idea of God. Ilut if we conctave him as the {x-rhci 
being.,our idea is p<»sitive, it means that certain quali¬ 
ties khow'n to Us are jireseni in him in their fulness. 
To this line of^ argumvnt objections have beam 
taken* Just :t.s the idea of God as infinite is a negative 
icfpa got by denying the limitations of existing beings. 
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so 1 t has b( <Mi arjrucd that the pbsitive idea of God .as 
perfect is founded upon th(; obsjervation of certain 
qualities actually belongin^^ to finite persons: so that 
the wli(^]t‘ procedure, in i}ie first place, is anthropo¬ 
morphic. an inference from man to liod, and in the 
s<!con(l [jlare, su fir as it has any v.ilidity at all, is only 
analogical, while the difl'erence between (kkI and man 
is so ^reai that the validity of any analoj^y must be of 
the slij/hU'st. 

A sliort consideration of tln sc <.jbjections wiji brinj:^ 
out the true nature ol the idea. Our itlea of Ciod is 
pro|»erly called anthropomorphii' when it is arrived at 
by an inf<*reiu'e I’rom or modificrition t»f human ciUiili- 
ties. In this way if the reasoner starts Iroin the power. 
Ljoodness, and intelliL»ence of man aiul ar^mes that God 
must ih<a*elore be powerful, Ljood. and iiUelli«4<;nt, only 
in a higher perliaps an infinite th’^rc-e, then the pro- 
c('ilure, is anthrojKnnorjdhc, and wj* ina\ sa\ that ilian 
is making Ciod after his own image. 'I'here may be 
.i[)ologies for this procedure, for at least ii is true, that 
liiere is no liighcn* object immediately known to man 
tlhin tile human mind, and it is therefore nn)re rca.son- 
alde li> hold that (lod is like man than that her resemliles 
Ollier t reated things. Jhit it is not tiu: proctKlure 
that li«is been adoptt'd in this book. W’e have jjiiot 
ai‘gued that (rod i.s go<.»d because we luul goodness in' 
m.in, but tiiai he is good becaust' we fn|d the idea of 
goodness to be valid lor that universal order which we 
are trying to iiiulcrsiand. And we speak of his V^i.sdoJW 
and his {>o\ver, not bccMUSe man ha<i some share of 
these qualities. Imt because they are implied .in that, 
conception of ilie worKl as purposive Which is neces-, 
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sar)^ to explain the relation ot the order of nature to 
moral ordc^r. /rhis method of arj^umeni is not 
anthrojjomorphic, any more than are* arguments con¬ 
cerning causal^ processes or mathematical relations. 
The latter depend on our apprehension of certain 
ohjeclive connexions just as the former proceed from 
oui’idtras of objective moral yalues. 'fhe knowledge in 
both cases is due to tmr powi r of knowing, but this does 
not make it anthropomorphic, lor it is a knowledge 


of relation.-, aiul vaiues \\ii<v>e \ali<lity is independiMit 


of tlv:‘ir manih station in Iniman beings. 


Hut when we try to undeist.ind tin* way in which 
goodn<*.s.s or wisdom or }>o\Ner is possessed by (iod, wi* 
ar(! dependent u[)on f>ur knowledge of the* manifesta¬ 
tion ol the.se rpialilic*s in linite persons, ']‘o this exi<;nl 
our knowledge of the <livine attribim*s rests upon <uir 
knowledge of hum.in <pj.i]iti<.s. i^rom knowledge of 
the Latter we gt:l some indication of the w.iy in \vhi(.h 
iTioral and oih<-r value.s belong to jx-rsonality : while 
their connexion with ih<‘ limitatifms of huin.in ]»er- 
sonalily marks off the features whicli are jieculiar to 
their realisation in man. Man is a spiritual Ijeing. but 
ho is a spirit iinmf-rsed in matter, restricted in time* 
and space, anti sensuous as well as spiritual. 1 Inman 
virpjes are the* extarlleiKcs ol a Ix ing with this <Lnii>ie 
nature : sensuous in his impulses, spiritual in the id«;aJs 
which are open to him. riie moral value which the 
virtue ex[>resses may havt^ a mr>re or less clostr (.on- 
ftexion with the sensuous basis of man's character, and 


tlie virtue accordingly n;ay be less or more akin to the 
^realisation of the same value in a being who is purely 
spiritual and therefore not subject to the* restrictions of 

32 


S» li*« L* 
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a sensuous and material iiatiire. Courage, for instance, 
and lcm[)erance are human virlu(*fi which we caniw)t 
attribute in anything like the*ir human form to the 
diviiK* nature, for they [)Ostulate obstacles on the part 
of sense or of impulse to moral j)erformance. 'rin,* 
nieaniiu» rjf these virtues lies mainlv in the control ot 
unruly desires or impulse‘s. In other virtiars the factor 
of positive' worth is more prominent; and they can bv. 
understood without refenmee to tlie restrictions of their 


Iiuman embodiment, d’bis is most true. 


case 


,wisdom and of love, which express the fiuidanv'ntal 
characteristic's of lie* values of truth and of goodness. 

h'.vcn liere the inference from the human mani- 
ft siation to the divine is limited hv the analouv of tlie 
spirit of man to the spirit of Ciod. Wisdom, regarded 
as a divine attribute, does not imply the human method 
of know^Iedge willi its [irecarious advance tn)!n step to 
step and its rt'sirictc'd ratige. Hut it dots inxolve all 
knowledge, though the method of diviiu' aj)pn‘hen.sion 
will differ from the human. Ail truth must be (iod's, 


as has Ix en said, intuitively or without the discursive 
process hv whicli tin* human umlersiaiKling mostly 
works : so that truth mav be said to belong to his 
nature, w hereas for m.m it is something to he attained. 
Sonuahing similar holds true wht'ii we speak of iht' 
love of (.* 0 ( 1 . Hyjnoralists love has l)e(*n regarded as 
the crowning fe.iture of the virtuou'^ life, and theo¬ 
logians h.ive rt'.ichetl lu) more prt^lound definition than 
that tiod i.s iov('. Can it be said that the two quallliek 
the himicU^ h>ve and the divine—are, only connected 
by an iince^rtain analogy ? It is true' that love, as uset^ 
of (lod, does nut connote all that it habitually does in 
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its human manift*staii(»ns, whiK; on iho other hand it 
must at the same time connote much more. But it iloes 
in lK»th cases meaji thi; will the ^'ood of r>t'tiers and 
the will to conjmimion with them. Fhe i^'oovl which 
lovt* seeks is not in either case merely happiness, hut 
ratlxT in the first place the realisation in each p«. rstm 
of tin* valiK's ol which he is c.aj)ahh'. And the com 
munion width love seeks will he facilitated by a«'ree- 

w O 

inent as to the x ahies most clu-rislied, Lov<! ispo.ssible 
as a oiu;-siiled rt'Iaiiou onl\ hni the communion in 
which it linds satistaction i^ a rcciproc.il relation. 
Communion with (iod is ihert ion* possiblt* only when 
nKvn’s nature^ is pur^M^l trom lower desin*s and his 
affections set on the thin;,;s i[).U are mere excellent. 
()nb‘ th<‘ j)ure in heart can se«'^(it>d atul iiold ceni- 
muniun with him. d ims t!ie li>v(* of (jod is a will le 
the i^oed ol men \\id<’ii has as its end liu; communion 
of man with Ciod, an<! it is manifested in the secular 
process whenby the seiii cs turned from thitii^cs ef 
siMise to spiritual inu re’^ts .mil is thus fitted forciti/'-n- 
.ship in the kijietlom of Cmd. 

It is in the lii.iht ol the idea ot < iod,as thus skett In d. 
that we must se«-k Uji un<ler>.t,ind the co-acii’ it\ of (.od 
and man in iht; world. 1 h<* world i)<ts bc^en spole n of 
as revealinf.^ a dis ine purp(.kS' . ami man. who e. aise 
purposeful, h.m been ret»arde<i as working out (a*oj<pe-,- 
ing that purptisc. How far is ‘purpose* used in the 
s^me .sense when we thus bring the divine am.l ihe 
human together? i-or* any finite iniml. iimi in any 
limited system, the purjjosc^ implies an end which is 
outsivle the actual process ; the idea of the end deter- 
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rnint^s liu- (t>ir'.cious> jjctivitv ; but ih*; ond itself lies 
beyond the acii<ni. at the close of the t<*mporal process. 
Now, r<*a!ity as a whole can have nothiiv*; outside it, 
its purjjosc must be within itself; aijd of reality .us 
a \vhoI<' (iod is the ground or reason, so that his pur- 
p(jsf and .u iiviiy cannot lx; limit<-d by time or sp.ice. 
'Fhijs (‘onceivetl, the divine purpose' must In*, ludil to be 
fn-i- from dial distiiuiion b('t\\e< n means arul altain- 
mnu wliich charact* rises finitt' parjjosts. 'I'wo marks, 
however, r<*m.iin which iwe conimMii lt> purpose in both 
its kinds, d'he first of these is const'iousiU'Ss . thv pur- 
p«r,f implies insight and determination by reason <jr 
wisdom. I'he s<*cond is value; the whole is somehow 


e<jod. either jj^omliu’ss realis<*il or ;.4'ooiiii'-ss soiielu. in 

die praclieal lit<; <»f morality this ^ood has to he striven 

lur l»\ continuous effort and is aclueved onK' liv succes- 
«• ^ • 


sive apj)ro\ini.ilions. In this respect, tlu'rel'ona Innnan 
and ilivine purpose are iliflereniiated. iiut e\<Mi in 


human life ifiere are ♦•xperieiu'es in wh'c.h tliis limlia.- 


lioii is less obineave than it is in muraiity. In coiitem- 


]»lallou atid in artistic eiijovinenl the ti-mporal <‘l(‘meiu 
may almost tlisappe.ar from consciousness, so that these 
kin is n| life h.i\e often seeiiuxl to the philns<»pher or 
to tin- .u'lisi to aj>proacii most nearly to the divine', 
rerliaps w<* can have iu> lu*tter anaioi^ue i>t th<; eternal 
Iffe. 


In tliis wav lh<" human consciousness ma\ be 

* 0 

reoarde*.! as in touch with the divine. (Jn the other 

O 

hand the d.ixine purpose, although (onceived in this 


Ste a (in * Purpn.sc Jind Mo hanism.’ of 

tht AristoHU'.n .‘w-.r.A, HO-', vspvoiiilK {ij». ^51-5 : rp. also alwvo, 

p. 
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way as in itself free from time and chanj^f, cannot Ik‘ 
shtit off from the pmccss in which it receives iem))oral 
fulfilment. 'Fhis t(Mn[)oral process is in some^ w<i\ its 
manifestation, f'reation, emanation, reproduction, .ip 
pearance are terms wliich have Inren used to indicate 
the. natun^ of this manih’statiim. None (»f tluan ‘'ives 
any explanation of tht* orij^iin of tlx' tmile from the 
inlinite, or can claim to he more than a metaphor. 
Bt'hind lh<‘m, and unanswered h\' them, lii*s the <uu*s- 
tion of tht' wav in which \\r ;nv to conceive the divine* 
purj>wse as working. 1 )o tli<- dec'n'e.s ot (jod detc'rmiiu* 
from c-l<'rnit\‘ all that <*ach man vloes and attains.^ I)o<-s 
the dl\'in(* nature* draw all<*r it as a necessary ea^n- 
sc'pfence the whole hisi(»ry ot the weu'ld Does it 
reproduce* itself by an ineviral^>le* pn>c« ss in c*ach 
temporal ev(*nt ? TIk* que'stion is put in ditf<‘re*ni 
wavs, hut it has .seemed to many think<*rs that, how- 

df * 

ever put, the answer must h»* the same. \\ hetlieu' they 
have* preferre*d to speak of creation. «»r ol emanaiie>n, 
or of appearance, the conce pt of causation has rule cl 
lht;ir thought. No roe>m has he'cn h it te>r ihti lre<*elom 
of the finite*; ultimately, all acti\ity has been r<'fe;rre*d 
to Dock or to the fundamental reality, he)we;ver rtameek 
The* relation o'" divines and human agenc\. then-fop*, 
no longer pri;senis any problem, for human activit) is 
explained as merely a iiece-ssary conse<|ue*nce of tfie* 
divine nature or divine dexree.*. 

A real problem ari.ses when we re*cognisf* that 
finite spirits are not merely rejpreKluciions c»f the- divine 
activity but themselvtrs ^nuimdy purposefu] an«l active. 
God is contemplated as communicating freeelom to 
men that they may attain the values whiedi only fn*e 
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brings can rralisc anti. «njo)*. Men art* free to work 
ont their })urj)oscs, and, at the same lime, thc;r(‘*is 
a divint* fjurjxise in th(! \vf)rld wliit h human history 
fiillils and to which the environment ot nature is sub' 
ordiiiatf*. 1 lere (io<l and man m<*el. I he divine purpose 
is that values sliould be realised in man's nature, and 
it e.m be attain<*d only Uy man m.ikin,!^ this purpose 
his'nvvn. Iltmce the jMJssibilii) of co-operation anti 
alstt of < (inl]iet ; and through the latter arise tiu* s(‘nse 
ol t'sir.ifji^omeiU .ind need td aionemt iu that ntark tin* 
relii'ious ctmsciousness. nt)vv is the aLTene’.' otrbolh 
(iotl ami man to be ct>neeived without an arbitrarv 
tluaiism which treats (ukI as it lie w»*re simpi)’ <»ne 
member in a tiniie inleractitm i 

< hie wa\’ <*f dealini' with the difficult\ would 1 j<* to 
mark otf sej).irale spheres for the lHx ine activity and the 
humati. And this often s<*ems to be the purpttrt of 
traditional <lis|inclions, sm'h as that beiw»-f'n tije natural 
aiivl the siipernalnral, or between the realms of nature 
.md ol ;^ra< <‘. d’h.e whoh* rt^^ion <if common lile our 
ticalines w ith n.iture .iml our ordinarx' social relations - 
would in this way be assiened to the •‘uitlance of man's 
freewill; bnl.beyoml these,a rej^ioii wauikl l)e reco:^nis<.d 
in which tlic human soul is in contaei with the highest. 
In the pri‘sence of (iod he xvill he [>ow« rk‘ss - cl.i) in 
th'e hands ot tln*^ poitt'r, who makes <<af* vessel to 
Inmour and another to dishonour. I'his is the r<*alm 
of erace ; and in it tht; divine s[»irii acts upon man 
irresistilxfy, ehoosiuo him for sonship and trainini^ hin! 
ftxr c<nnmunion with (rotl. or t5,fse passing him by and 
leaving him “ to the fre<*(k>m of his twvn will.” Hut it 
not possible thus to split up man s lib* into two se|xirate 
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rejj^ions. Tht- ordinary affairs or.comn\oh life are affect(*d 
hj' the dt‘C})ell thmj^s of the g}>irit ; the soul of ni.in 
is a unity, though its divine dame may burn feel>ly 
in the earthly j^ir. Even tht; thitological ethics, wliich 
enforces the distinction V)et\\(‘en supernatural grace 
and natural virtiu’. holds that liiat grace inlluences tlu' 
whole naturt* O) man. Ncat can we bir content to 
explain th(^ unt-cjual distribution of grace by a simple 
appt'al to the divine gooil j)leastire. wiiluujt an)’ ngard 
ii> man.s respoiea'. Tij do so wt)iild annul man’s 

t 

freeiiiMU at tlie centre ol his being. In meeting and 
wc'lcoming tlu- divine gract^ man's spirit is not passivi- 
but respiju^iv ; and th<’ di\ inc‘. inihience comes as a 
gift-and not by comjailsion. “Hehold, 1 stand at tin- 
door and knock',” said iht: .Master; l-'.ntrv is craved, 
not forc'ed. And there is a sc-crel shrine prepared lor 
Ills .uivenl: 


This s.infMiiaiy ot me s<nil 
I'nwiuinu I kn ji uIjUc aiul h’ijw)*-. 

I’nlatrljcti ;aul He. if Thou sheiild ‘•t rare 
'l\» i-nti-r or tu t.u in iHi rt-. 

Idere accordinglv the ih(*ological doctriru' r>f irn* 
sislible grace is relintjuisheik The spirit of fjod i-, 
<'onceived as working in and through th<' sjdrii of man. 
hut in such a way as not to desiro\‘ human fre<'«lo?n. 
.So long its we regard the divine inllueiice as a fjnasi- 
meclianical force such a conception is impossible. Ihji 
it is no longer so when we apply to the problem the 
Idea a>f God as lovtx Lrtvf* works through fref clom. 
Compulsion or threats •interfere with fre<;<jom ; but in 

* Rfv. iii. 20 —<}uoted fn this connexion by i'lof'.scor I'nnglc- 
I’.itlifion, The Idea oj God, p. 292, 
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love spirit appeals to .spirit in virtue of their funda¬ 
mental affinity. The soyul may, ))e imme^^ed in routine 
without thinking of the deeper things in life, or it may 
assert its lower interests and remain de?^f to the call of 
Go<l. Hut that call is to its cjissential nature and spiri¬ 
tual destiny ; and. if the call is answered, the soul finds 
its freedom in fulfilling thti divine j»urpo!^e. 
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1 iiK question fornuilaiud .it the oirtset of our enquiry 
was whether the facts of morality and c^rhical principles 
have any l>caring and if so \shat hearintj—on the idea 
which vve are justified in forming of uliimatt? reality. Is 
it jx)ssible. it was asked, tliat we may Jind in w'hal should 
he a <^mide towards that which truly is ? '1 liis question 
has .now bficn answered. Hut tht* ar^^aiment has been 
loiii;, aiul it has entailed certain ethical discussions 
which were perhaps of secondary importance, it may 
be worth while, therefore, to lake this op|X>rtunity of 
lookinjyf back upon the line of thfjui^ht that has been 
traverseil and of distint^uishinj^ the critical j)oints in 
the advance. Only these, critical points need be men¬ 
tioned ; and I will attempt, in a series of propositions, 
to make clear the logical consecutiveness of the steps 
which have led to the^conclusion. 

i. I begin W'ith the distinction b»*tween knowledge 
of the individual and knowledge of the univer'»al. 
Science—in the sense in which the term is comntonly, 
though not very correctly, used - -is of the universal or 
general; it is interested in the individual existent or 
Individual case only as illustrating or helping to prove 
the general principle: iv terminates in laws or formulae; 
and its ideal is a science like mathematical [>hy.sic.s. On 
the other hand, history is concerned with the individual; 
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it requires ^rone.nil concepts and universal j>rinciples. 
but only as ancillary to jts purpose; .its ultimate interest 
is in the individual not in the universal. Whenever 
our tnu! inutrest is to understand t[ie individual— 
whether the individual l)e a man, or a nation, or an 
institiiiif)n, or the solar or stellar system in its evolution 
—oiir study differs from .science commonly so called, 
liowcver much it may be aided by universal principles 
and abstract re.isoninj^. lit certain subjects the interest 
is dividend Ix'twcen tin; .individual and the iinivi-rsal. 
(fcolo^y and biology, for instanct*. art* on tin; br>rder- 
line and incline to one side or the otln;r according as 
tile interest of the enquirer is in the history of .the earth 
or of living beings, or in th<! g<;neral ])rinci[)les which 
hav(‘ determined tin'ir coiirs(;. 


\()W, not onl) is man himself an individual, but ulti¬ 
mate reality is an indivitliial. Indeed it may In* said that 
» * 

nothing else h.is eomplete individuality. it there is 
and can lx; no other c*xampU‘. Hut persons also have 
individualily. though of a le.ss complete kitul, owing to 
their nnit|ueness and to the conscioustu ss which gives 
each a being hir him.self. Material things, on the other 
hand, have an individuality inuqh less clearly marked, 
and thiir arrangement as distinct units is largely 
dt;termined bv human interests. Accoixlinglv, notwith- 
i.t!\nding the abst^rict arguments v\hich enter into 
jihilosophy. us ultimate interc.st is in the intlividual. 

2 . In studvingthe individual- -anv individual—we 
begin with a first apprehension it as a whole; nextr 
we proceed to discriminate thjf' different elements or 
lactorsof this object (and here is the region of analysis); 
then, with clearer knv>wlcdgeof each factor, we attempt 
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a synthesis; and, finally, we siMtk once more to see the 
object as a whol(;-v-to grasp it,s unity again, hut with 
fulJer information about its diverse features, huriher, 
in the case of anv individual, we distinguish two tund.i- 
mental aspect.s - -in respect (^f one of which we describe 
its properties, and trace the amnexion of its parts with 
one another and <>f the obji^ici as a whole with other 
objects: while, in respect of the other as]K‘Ct, we appr<*- 
ciate the value of the indivi<lual, ami say that it has a 
certain worth. It is cnnvt'niejit tn speak of lhc‘se two 
.aspt5Cts as that of causes anil that ot values. And it Is 
tn be noteil that it is the investigation of causes that 
has led i(> the chief gt^mTalisations of j»h\sical and 
natural .science, and that it has thus tended to direct 
interest towards ih(‘ universal or g«*nera) rather than 
towards tin* individual with which it Ik gins, whereas, 
on the other hand, valm* n-sides in the ciuicrele existent: 
It belongs to lh<r individual not to the law or general 


concept. 

3. 'I'he laws which determine value are nt^t of the 

«iame order as the laws which determine the causal or 
other connexions of things and persons. It is con¬ 
ceivable that a thing may b<‘ without value alu>gether, 
but it has alwa' s causal connexifais and can alw^avs be 
dc.scribed. And. in general, the value which we are in 
the habit of ascribing to material things is never \a1ue 
in the .strict sense, but only a means to value: in techni¬ 
cal language, it is instrumental, not intrinsic. Intrinsic 
Values—at any rate, intrinsic moral values- belong to 
persons only* . 

4. These intrinsic v.aiues, however, are not le.ss 
objective, not less a pan or aspect of reality, than the 
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qualities or the causal connexions which we ascribe to 
things and persons. Tliere are two alternatives. 
Either they are objective, or else* they have no reality 
outside the mind of the subject who affirms them. And 
ev(;ry arguinent which is relevant in support of the 
latter alternative would be equally relevant to prove 
that iKMther things nor thtyr relations nor other persons 
exist outsider the mind of the subject w'ho asserts that 
the.y (‘xlst. 'rhe grounds for dcn) ing the objectivity of 
morality anr (•(|ually grounds for denying the objectivity 
of knowledge. Ami as any argument with another«[>er- 
son imj)lies the latt<‘r’s personal existence and implies 
also that .irguer and argued^with are * up against’ the 
saim‘ worhl, it is legitimate to assunu* the objectivity 
of knowletlge and consecjuently at the same tinur the 
obj(‘ciivity of morality. 

5. The enquiry was narrowed down to the moral 
values and their bearing on j>hilosoph)’, u> the exclusion 
of i»tlu'r values to goodntrss rather than to truth and 
beauiv. Of moral values it clearly hoKls that it is in 
persons that they are realised, not in men; things, and 
that they belong to persons in as truly objective a 
sense «is any other charact<*ristics belong to them. Hut 
something nu>re than this is true! It is not merely the 
value actu.illv realised in some one’s conscious life that 
must be held to belong to objective reality. In bringing 
value inu> existence the individual person is conscious 
of a standaril or iJtjal which has vali<lity as a guide for 
his personal ende avour, or of an obligation which rests* 
upon him. .The attainment of vnlue is recognised as a 
value only because of its conformity with this standard 
or law of value, or because of its ap[)roximation to this 
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ideal f>f value. It fi.>llows thtirelore that the valiu* or 
goodness actually achieved in,personal lile implies as 
its ground or condition a standard or ideal of goodness. 
Accordingly.are comj>e.lled to form the conception 
of an ideal good or of a moral order, which, as tin* con- 
dition of acrualised goodness, must also he reganhsi as 
in*sonie sense having objective reality. 

6. The whole burden of tin* later portion of the 
argumc'iu lies up<,»n the w.iy in which we an* to 
uml<*rsiand .iiul explain ihis^ objecii\ iiy of th(‘ moral 
ickxd or moral ord<*r. I'he starting-point is that it is 
not merely subjeciix e - a ligment ol tin* imagination 
or the untlerstaiuling-- but that it belongs somehow 
to the n*al or objective ortier in virtue r>f wiiich the 
worltl is what it is. Idiimate realiiN must include it, 
and our y'lcw of ultimate reality must show what its 
place is. liy ultimate reality is not meant material 
existents. or even the realm «)f persons, Ijui tltat which 
is the ground of everything that is real. A tompre- 
hensivt; view of this ultimalf; r<;alii\- must inr!ud<‘ an 

f 

account of things and persons, laws, a!t<l values. If wa- 
are unable to reach a v'iew' of it as a whole, thi n we 
have attained no 'philosofdiy; if we can reach»su('h a 
view, then \vt mu.st l.'e able to see how existing beijigs 
and the laws or orders ol their behaviour on the one 
side, aiul the realm of moral values on the other sl<le, 
harmonise so as together to make, a unity. 

7. Realitv as a whole includes within it nuinv dis- 
^tinctions: all diversity, we should rather sa\, is within 

thiswhole. If w’ew'ould.understand its organic ^»r system¬ 
atic unity, we must see how the.se diversities can be 
reconciled in one whole. This involves many and 
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various prol)l(ims. Hnt .the most fundamental*of all 
the distinctions which tliought tlisclwses is that betw'een 
the two aspects of reality already discriminated—that 
of th<.* coiirKs'iedness of its parts, which we may call 
the natural order or the realm of causation, and that of 
the valmrs which it contains, which we may call the 
moral order or the realm yf ends, 

'rh(* chifif prohlf;m, therefore, for any synoptic or 

« 

p!iil()so[jhical view of reality is ih<* atiainnumt of a point 
ol view from which we CiV* reiLiard tht'se two aspects as 
aspects of a whole. And the (lifficiilty before whit^.i we 
came to a hall in working out this prf)l)lem is just that 
l‘a( t upnn which the most serious ndlexion of all ai^es 
has I'onctMitrated^—the lack ot conLjruity hetweiui-the 
naliuMl order and ilu: moral order, d laur laws artr 
(•ntirely iliffcM’ent : causal connecteilness on the one 
hand, ideal valuation on the other, 'riieir phenomenal 
a[)pe;irances diveri;e: a law which is inditferent to 
morality produces i-lfects of one.kind; the inexorable 
i at* ;nori( ,d imptaative ri'ciuires action of another. Man, 
in wliDin the l\vi> meet, seems in the ^rip of conriictin;^^ 
pow« ts. and unable t(» reconcile his allegiance to 

1,0,h. 

8 . This problem, accordinj^Iy. ma\ be used as a test 
for ilecidin^^bet ween different philosophic.il theories of 
reality. Such tIuHMies have vifuai orij^inated simply 
tn>m ilu' tMuleavour to explain the world and man as 
existiiur facts. I'he various form.s of naturalism and of 
idealism are sometimes presenteil in this way ; morality* 
and value i^cmiTally are left ov^^r a.s something conse- 
tjueiuial. W'hose explanation is to be found in theories 
derix ed from a different order of phenomena. But moral 
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experience, ami the moral ort^er of which we are con¬ 
scious, are part of |^he material,which we have to take 
into account before we hav(‘ a ri”;ht to accept any philo¬ 
sophical theory or to adopt it as .fn adequate point ol 
view for the interpretation of reality as a whole. If tht‘ 
customary examination of such theories does not give a 
clej!r decision «)f tlie philosojjhical [iroblem, one reason 
at least for this indecision is that the tlieories have been 
based too exclusively up<m the f.icts of ])hysical and 
psychical exisienct* and have taken loo little account of 
tlu* other aspect of our expc-rieia e. that which has to do 
with values. 

Naturalistic theorit*s were barelv mentioned in nu' 
argument owing to their inability even to explain law 
in nature and the facts of ])sychical existence, as well 
as because they are obliged to deny ih<* ol)jectivity ol 
moral and other \ alnes. Miii not natundism only, but 
also Certain theorit's in which spiritual reality is affirmed, 
were found un.iliie to satisfy our test, riuralism was 
compelled to acknowledge an order of law and an order 
of values which were inexplicable, iii a universe wh<-re 
finite monads or selves alone are real. And those forms 


of ide.ilistic iheorv which accentuate the unity of the 
world after the manner of monism or pantheism, w'ere 
secTfi >0 be inaderjuatex and iliat for the express reason 
that they give, no tenable exj)lanaii(m t»f th<^ existing 
incongruitv between the natural order and tin- moral 
order.^ It was found that monism—in s]>ite f)f its 
Emphasis on unity, and in sj)ite* of the afipe.irance of 
rigid demonstration whijih has been given to it- tended 
in two oppo.site directions. Oq the one hand, it hianed 
to naturalism and gave [)urely naturalistic (explanations 
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of j^ood and on the other hand, (;verything^ became 
al)sor})ed in ( )ne. and for this mystic vision the wor|d 
and individual men with the vahies w’hich they cherish 
disapp(;ared in illusion. In neither way was the monistic 
doctrincr (jf the all as one able to toniprt;hend in its 
view both the order of naiun* .ind the moral order, and 
to find an exjjlanation of the discrepancy which fhey 
present to our <*\pe.ri<‘tK:<r. 

t). In analysinjr the positive conditions of** the 
reconciliation of this discn-nain v it w.is found that 

r » " 

these conditions were ivv«). In the first place vvepnust 
l)e able to explain how it is that the p<Tst)ns, in whom 
moral values havt; to be n alisetl, do as a matter of fact 
realise them so imperfectly and make such slow jiro- 
eress in their efforts to realise ilunn. And, in the 
secorul place., we shbuld be ai)le to show how it is 
that ih<* onler of tiu- world as a causal system ilisj)lavs 
such apparent indifference to the siamlard of i^ood and 
evil. 


The explanation of the former ditiiculty relied on 
the postulate of iudividual fre(Hlom: and a defence of 
that postulate was ottered. 1‘ n‘edom is ess» niial f<)r the 
explanation which I offer. I'he tjuestion is, How is it 
that pi rsons do not realist; the moral ortlt;r of the 
universe and the answer is. that moral valuts .'C<m 
Im realist'd by fret* beings only: that freedom is neces¬ 
sary fc»r gixKhu'ss; that mere correctness of behaviour 
is not a realisaiif»n of that hit^h value of which man i.s 
capable, which letjuires its free choice and attainment^ 
attd that the world would be a less noble and worthv 
event than it is if it did not contain the values which 
can be reaJi.sed onl)- by free beings, and therefore can- 
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not be purchased except by the gift which makes evil 
possible as well as goo<l. 

The second difficulty can be explainetl only by the 
interpretation of the world as a purposive system, anil 
this interpretation also was dt;fended. W'e must [)ostu- 
late purpose in the w'orld as well as freedom in man. 
rhe world with its orilcr of natural law cannot be 
explaineil from its present appearance only: not only 
its justification but also its explanation de[K!nds upon 
the final issue: and we must have regard to the ends 
which it is adapted to serve. Its jairpose cannot be to 
make the world a fit environment for piirfect beings: 
it is not such, and there are no perfect beings on its 
surface. Nor can it be to return to each man the just 
rewards of his deeds, for it does not fulfil this purpose. 
Hut. even in its incongruities will? the unchanging moral 
order, the world of nature may be regarded as a fit 
medium for the fashioning and training of nmral beings. 
We are led to acknow’ledge this jmrpose by recognising 
that the moral order belongs to the order of reality; ami 
the manner of its achievement is made intelligible by 
the postulate of freedom. 

lo. With the recognition of this mode of hafmon- 
ising the order of naturi- with the moral order, it is not 
any longer possible to regard both orders or either as 
merely unconscious law. I he order of naturt: intends 
a result w'hich is not found at any particular stage in 
the process of existence. It requires an idea of the pro-" 
^ess AS a w’hole and of the moral order to which nature 
is being made subservient, it means therefore intelli¬ 
gence and the will to gCKjd as well a.s the ultimate source 
of power. In this way, the recognition of the moral 

33 


s. c 1 - 
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order, and of its relation to nature and man, involves the 

acknowledgement of the "Supreme Mind or God as the 

• * % 

ground of all reality. 


This is the conclusion of the ceiitral argument 
of this book. It gives a poif)t of view from which 
reality may be interj)reted without the incongruities 
into which other theories f*all; and it succeeds in making 
intelligible just those features of exp(;rience which it is 
most difficult to combine into a harmonious view of the 
whole. At the same time, as I have repeatedly admitted, 
it does not sfilve all problems or remove all difliciilties. 
It does not explain (!ach particular situation, or the 
uni(|ue character of any particular person. Our know- 
l(‘dge of the details and of the issues of life ks tar too 
meagre to admit of vmr having more than a general 
principle of ex[)lanati<)n. So far as the individual prob¬ 
lem gets a solution at all, it is usually through the 
religious faith of the individual person: and there are 
feu things more venturesome, or more offensive, than 
the attempt ot any one else to inter{)ret for him the 
^ways of provkh‘rice.‘ And, even within the nigion of 
g<!neral principles, there are (juestions left over, which 
may not be entirely ignored, tht>ugh some of them 
carry us lu'yond the limits of the present enquiry. 

. It may a}>j)ear that the line of thought which has 
been follouctl ha*? tended to magnify morality over¬ 
much, lK>th in respect of the intellectual inferences 
which it justifies and as regards its place in life as 
whoUx On tli(‘ other hand it may seem, in apparent 
contlict with this view of the’supremacy of morality, 
that undue stress has been laid, at a critical turn of the 
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argument, on the facts of nioral failure and on the 
iipperfeciion of tjie world. Concerning both these 
points, I shall have something to say; and the latter, 
which is the simpler, may be taken tirst. 

It was allowed—though only for the sake of argu 
ment—that if the worltl and man had preseijted a 
picture of compK tt,* adaptatitjn to one another, in which 
there was no trace at all of imperfection, we might have* 
been content to find in the conception of law - a law 
w hich might then have been regarded as at once natural 
and^moral -an adequate t;.\planalion of reality, anti 
that w(‘ should not have ni'edetl to go IndiiiKl the law 
and make the inference to conscious intelligence and 
eoodness. lJut it was ari*ued that, since the facts do 
not exhibit this perfi;ction, another explanation must 
be sought of the relation of nfiiure to morality: an 
imperfect world, it was said, \tas recjuiretl lt.>r the 
making of moral beiiig:^ ; ilu:y had to be tried in, and 
Jiabituated to, all kimls of circumstances, in order tli.ii 
they might grow' into gcuKlness. ll(*nce the very im¬ 
perfection of the vvorid was used as an argument 
{K>inting to the theistic conclusion. 

iiui it was not said that free beings were nec(iss.iril\' 
only im|)erfectlv moral, or that it was imjKJssible l«n- 
perfect moral goodness to exist in the midst of impf i - 
fect surroundings. Had man been morally perfect and 
had it been possible for his will to be firm though free, 
there would have been no need—no excuse?, oru- may 
say—for the imperfection of the world he lives in. J»ut, 
as he is free and needs to grow into goodness, tlie 
imptS-fection is an essential condition of the making of 
the good man. The comj>letion of this process would 

3.^-2 
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not nifikt; him unable tc\ live in this world, as Herbert 
Spencer imaj^^inetl, Thp moral maiv as ordinarily con¬ 
ceived, is the man who is able to adopt and does adopt 
the moral attitude in all the ordinary circumstances of 
his life. I’hc completely moral man or morally perfect 
man is the. man who would adopt this moral aittitude 
in any possible circumstances. • 

Morality is of such great imj)ortance among the 
values because, as i have put it, it is not envious or 
e\cli]siv<*. It does not, Jikc* the other values, depend 
upon certain special circumstance.s (^r some, special 
<*iulovvment of intellect or skill. It can be exhibited in 


any circumstances whatevt^r. In evt^ry situation there 
is always a right or moral reaction: and this reaction 
Is simply an attitude of will; so that gootlness is realised 
evi'ii when power is wanting to achieve* the result which 
will make the good wall manifest lc» the eyes of men. 
At th<‘ s.ime time the will which adapts itself momlly 
to oiu* set of circumstances may not b<- so firmly set 
lowartls good as t«) achieve moral adaptation to circum¬ 
stances in which jhe temptations are different or which 
call for a greater effort. I hus the variety of natural 
aiul soi i.il comlitions offers a training ground for the 
good will, which may pass from range to range of ex¬ 
perience [x rfecting its own nature anti contributing to 
the imj;)n>vcment^ot its envinmment. J’he growth of 
morality is always marked by firmer stability of char¬ 
acter, diminislu'd danger of straying from the right 
way, increaseil ability to deal with new and unex}>ectod 
situations. Placed in the inids^ of an imfx.*rfect environ¬ 
ment, a will trained to goodness in this way endeavours 
to moralise the environment—to make it contributory 
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to the realisation of value. Aryl, when this has het*n 
a(l2omplishecl the «igent will have become qualihe.tl to 
deal with ne^‘ and more complicated conditions, and 
to solve new practical proble.ms offenrd by fresh situa¬ 
tions. The nVht use of his talents in ordinarv affairs 
will have fitted him to be a wise ruler of ten cities. 


Conc(;rninj>' th(‘ limits of the armiment from rnoralii)- 
nut much needs to be ackled. It has not been put for¬ 
ward as, of itself and alon^!, constilutini^ a rigidly 
denwmsirativt; proof; still less has it be<*n suggesti-il 
that it excludes, instead (»f f.u ilitating, other int^thods 
of ajiproach to th<* theisiie [loini of view. I'lie way is 
not-from the categoric.il inij»erativ<* alone, b'rom nature 
and an and knowledge men have risen to the contem¬ 
plation of God and f<»im<l in him ilie key to the problems 
of life. Each in his own way, aiul i^ach starting from 
his own interest, has sought and oft<m has found, in the 
idea of the world as a rev« lation i>f God. a view which 
has satisfied his desire to see beneath the appearances 
of things and to grasp the meaning of life. Yet this 
much may be asserted, that, when such views neglect 
altogether the moral aspect of reality or try to explain 
it away, they an* apt to be an erring guide in knowl<;dge 
and to confer a doubtful practical boon. 

Much more imjKjriant, however, are the considera¬ 
tions which may force themselves upon us pointing to 
the limits of morality itself. 

In the first place, morality has h)een regarded in my 
argument as restrictei^ to the wHl in its relation to the 
moral ideal: and the content of the moral ideal was not 
found to be an easy thing to define. A final definition, 
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indeed, is not pf)ssible, /or knowledge of the moral, 
ideal f^rows in clearness and fulnes« as character ap¬ 
proximates to it. As we havf‘ seen, it can,be expressed 
best as a spirit or tendency in which the^ higher human 
(apacititis and the harmony of man with •man triumph 
f)ver sensual and selhsh impulses. This is the character¬ 
istic of the good will, that, it is guided by the highest 
an<l by the spirit of unity with others. Hut what the 
higher interests and capacities of man are—;this ques¬ 
tion may seem to liave r(;ceived a less distinct answer. 
lnde<*d, an answt.T cannot be given without referwuxt 
to the other Vcilues—of knowledge aiul beauty, for 
instance -which we recognise as having ti superior 
claim to that of the (Kmii.-ukIs of comfortable living or the 
satisfaction of apj)etite and impulse. In the vvide.st sense 
of the word, therefore, ethics might bt* used to signify 
the whole realm of values, while iiK>rality proper is re¬ 
stricted to the virtuous altituile tow.irtls them. Morality 

* 

includc's the will to these values, but the values them¬ 
selves and their worth ari‘ indei>endent. 

In the s<‘coud place, morality seems to be limited 
in another way. Supptjse all values rcalise.d, what 
would b<“conu* of morality.^ 'rhertrwould be no further 
g(K)d to which to reach forward; attainment would put 
an end to ende*avour; and the moral ideal, thus reached, 
vvofild seem to destroy the moral life in the act of 
perb^cting it. vSut)post! the moral t)ur|H)j>e of the world 
to be achieved, uid the lime-pnKess still to go on. 
What is there for the fully moralised man to do in th^* 
perfected environment.^ Herbert Spencer tried to de¬ 
scribe hhi private life; and in his account it comes very 
much to this, that he might still eat and sleep and beget 
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sons and dauj^hters. There ,Js not much about the 
higher values in this picture 0/ the heav;enly life upon 
earth. But why should the perfect man even do the 
things which Spencer leaves for him wherewith to till 
up the inane* blank of his existence? If he and his 
surroundings are fully moralised, how can he desire 
the change which action in^4olves? and, if he does act, 
is it not because there is still room for tlesire, so that 
the imagyied future is better than the |)resent. and, 
after all, he “ never is. but oijly to be blest”? 

• 


riius morality seems to be limited in two ways; 
first, by its dependence on other values : and secondly, 
by- the conditions of the time-process, which entail 
unending endeavtiur ami the. struggle for a better a 
struggle which seems capable ot victorious termination 
only with the disajipe-aranee of lime itself. I'hesc two 
limitations compel further rellexicm. 

The former is n(»t a very serious or difficult matter. 
A full view of the worth of life must take all values into 


account, not merely those which, from their s|)#:cihc re> 

ference tocharacu^r and volition, are called moral values. 

Yet it is significant that value tloe-s thu.s fall asunder 

into different i leals that the artist mav be indiffenaii 

* 

to the ordinary moralities and to all kinds of sciem e; 
that the philosopher may be without the eye for btsfuiy 
or the will to goodness; and that the good man may bf* 
neither an artist nor a philosopher. Theje are, in most 
‘cases and for most men, many and more pressing claims 
upon moral conduct tiian the production^ <»f l;eauty or 
the pursuit of truth. The man of,science and the artist 
l^ave often been reproached for selfishness, even when 
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no othor fault is found wjth them, while the interest in 
truth for its own sake is often suspecled by the practical 
man, and .s(Mnetimes explained away by the philosopher. 
Yet, if we suppose the ordinary moraliti^es perfected in 
men g<;nerally, even to the degree in which they are 
now perfected within some limited ranges of social 
conditions, w’hat better things would there be to live 
for than just those* ideals w'hich science and art take 
for lh(!ir own ? And woultl we think any society worth 
living in in which they were disregarded, or in which 
spe('ially gifted minds did not m.ikt^ them their c^iief 
pursuit 

I'he indt‘p<*nd«*nce of the tlilferent values, m(»reover. 
is only [lartial, and it is not entirely onesicl(‘d. We have 
seen how, in ccntain conditions, morality falls back upon 
tlur other values, and takes them as its ideals, so that 


the gt)od will finds satisfaction in their pursuit and 
attainment. And this may perhaps have suggestetl the 
view that these latter values have complete indepen¬ 
dence—that truth and beauty can stand alone, in no 
way affected by the moral character of their exponents. 
But the facts of life do not support this conclusion. 'Fhe 
pursuit of truth and of beauty are themselves modes 
of moral activity. They may often indeed come into 

conflict with lh(‘ more elementarv moralities; vet this 

* * 

conflict is of the sanje nature as more familiar conflicts 
of duties. An artist may prefer beauty to honesty as 
another man^mav prefer generosity to justice, and 
thereby follow’ a course which does not bring out the 
highest value in his pow'er. * Ari for arts sake,’ 'truth 
at any cost' may be ^.-xcellent maxims: it is only when 
art or truth, or anything else short of the highest good 




in one's j^K)wer, is treated as the sole value in life, that 
the maxims beconie unethical/. 

Human nature is so imperfectly unified that a man 
may show high devotion to one region of values and 
tr<^at all the others with neglect or contempt. But he 
does'so at his peril. He losi's thereby his own chance 
of developing a comjjlete and harmonious character, 
and he risks also his j»erfection in the art or science of 
his choice. Morality canncH be isolaU‘d from any part 
of life, rile ideas of t^ootl anti evil which direct the 
livers of men are also formative intluences upon their 
artistic production in jiicture or poem or building. Nor 
can knowledge claim to l>e completely independont of 
character. Character (Uaermines inienrst, and interest 


selects its objects and its method. It was not mere 
fancy that led theosophist aiul alchtMuist to hold that 
the mind that would find out the hidden things of the 
world must be purged from bodily and selfish desire, 
and that the philosopher's stone can be touched by none 
but clean hand.s. Only the pure in lurart am see (iod. 

Hut, if we have this purity of heart, and if, in adililion, 
the eye is satisfied with .see.ing and the mind with 
knowing—if all values art! realised—does anything 
further remain for men of good will or for the people 
of God.^ Or is there only, as the Scriptures say, ‘a 
rest ’ ? 


This is the final que.stion, and it may be said that 
it will find its answer in that realm of religious value.s 
"into which we have not entered. There, certainly, if 
anywhere. But even i«to this region difficulties pres.s. 
and we meet problems which it is hard to solve. How 
are we to conceive this communion with God in which 
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the whole ethical life attains its perfection and passes 
into anoth<;r form? I'he enterprise*is over: "oodneiSs 
has been achieved; all beauty is in our presence; know¬ 
ledge is swallowed up in sight. But d^es the beatific 
vision content us ? Who shall say—when his eyes are 
not yet fit to behold it—in what manner his transfigured 
spirit would receive this new exf»erience? We can only 
look forward from the far distance of our present point 
of vi<*w, f<‘eling always that our halting logic, with its 
•rither~or,’ may be put out of court by a view of 
reality which we cannot now conceive. * 

If we l(*t our anticipation confrfmt the distant issue, 

there would seem to onlv two wavs in which we can 

0 0 

regard it; and on either way difficultit's einerge. 

Can we assert that the training of the active life 
has been of such a kind as to fit a man for the contem¬ 
plative life, so that in the beatific vision he will really 
find the sati.sfaction of his nature.^ If he has been bred 

Ik 

in the worltl’s struggle, has learned to entlure hardness 
and to hokl ilie right against all comers, finding in 
each situation that t)pens a new adventure of goodness, 
<lisco\ ering and creating values in a world that seemed 
reluctant to admit them- -if this has h«‘en his experience 
(and it is th(‘ gtxxl man’s common lot), bow will he 
adapt himself to the restful contemplation of an ideal 
tha*t is fully realised, so that ettort and enterprise are 
no longer needed? Will he not rather beg that he may 
lx‘ allowed to n fresh himself for a rmmieni in the 
vision and then begin the quest anew? It will be the* 
same with The artist may be enchanted vvith 

the perfection of l>eauty; but w'ill he be content to be 
only a gazer? Will not the artist in him demand a 
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material not yet beautiful to vibich he may convey the 
new ideas he lias* rec<liv<!d? Would he not willinj^Iy 
forgo some of the fulness of that beauty that it might 
be his lot to c<jntribute sotnething to the pictun; or to 


transfer his own visions to a virgin canvas? 


This is 


what his career has fitted him to do, and 


life seems 


worthless unless he can coi 7 timi(; his work. It is the 


thinker who is responsible for the ideal of the contem¬ 
plative life; he shaped the conctption of the beatific 
vision. Hut would it suffict^ <’ven for the think<*r ? 


Aftw the toil of thmight is truth by itself sufficitMU? 
Is not the impulse strong to seek new problems and 
fresh fields of ^tnquiry, so that knowledgt? may be 
coiHimially tailarged and insight deepened ? And, if 
everything is disclosed to his view in a single vision, 
is there not an arrest <>f liie faculties that have l^een 


trained by assiduous exercise? 'flK.* wings an; preenf‘<l 
for a new flight, liut they beat in vain against the 
subtler air. I'he contemj»hitive life which the think<‘r 
really prizes is, aft<*r all. not a single and (*iernal beatific 
vision, but a life in which truth after truth is discoven;d 


as the result of repealed inielle‘ctual effort. And iim«- 
and again the philosophers themselves have ackiuiw- 
ledged that it is: o. Witness the words of Malebrant Ik; ; 
“ If I held truth oajuive in my hand. I should open my 
hand and let it tly, in (mler that 1 might again pursue a*ii(l 
capture it," And Lessing's choice has become airnosi 
proverbial. “ Did the Almighty," he siiid. “holding in 
Tiis right hand Truth, and in his left Search after 7 'ruth, 
deign to tender me die one I might prefer, in all 
humility, but without hesitation. I .should request Search 
after Truth.” “ It is not the goal but the course which 
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makes us ha]>[)y,” it been said'. How can man’s 
nature, trained in the stress of Aiuntkine^advcnture, 
satisfied with a finished course*., a iLCoal from which there 
is ne) furtluT advance? 

Morality, as we know it, consists in a life which 
neve r re'sts satisfiee! in the })r<*semt but is always pressing 
eiuwards to fr(‘sh achievements. Experience de^es not 
fit a man for motiemless ease, but feir new* endeavour. 
'1 he; lH\'itific vision itself, unless it inspire; him to higher 
.service*, may set;in to him a temptation to emotional 
indulge •nee unworthy eif the free man. One of <wo 
thiiu.4s he; Will be; apt le) demanel of the; future: eilhe*r 
that the; call e>f se*rvice come; tej him ;ine*w. anel that fresh 
enterprise's may be (lis, or e;lse that his individual life 
may lapse into the source of all being. 

C an we tell which is iei be the issue ? Must absorp- 
tie»n in the* erne souirc of all life be the end, and must the 
true* ge>al e^l life*’s fitful fever be. the surreniler of that 
separate; individuality which has given its surpassing 
interest to the moral drama of the world ? If the time- 
process itsrll is but a transitory phase of reality, if 

The* liinl of Tinu* has but a little way 
l\i lluller- aiul the Uirel is on the 


then it may i>e that values will still persist; but of what 
liejj beyond h)r tht; soul of man we can form no idea, 
and in the realm ofVtern.il values morality as we now 
know it will have reachtxl its limit. If this is to ht the 
end, a (|uesiion rrmains -a question which the ethical^ 
view' of reality^may not shirk. How is the end better 

’ 'I’hc quotations an* u> |>e found in Himiihon, lectures: on 
Mtty\physu\ vot. l. p 13. 
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than the beLjinnin^? does the goal justify the course? 
^or what pu!;{)ose the infinite'pain and effort of indi¬ 
viduals, if their free consciousness must he relin(|uish<*d, 
perhaps just when it has j)rov(!t.! itself worthy of free¬ 
dom? All that remains of their efforts cuiikl surely 
have been attained without their intervention. No 


time-process would have been needed to realise it. and 
the worl<! would have h<;en spared the evil and suffer¬ 
ing of which it has ht^en tin; scene. I'he one piirjiost* 
which, so far .ts I can see, justifies the (ii'lcl of havoc 
through which the world passes to lieiter things, is th<.* 
creation of those valu»"s which only free minds can 


reaii.se. And if free minds, when |ierlecied, are to jiass 
away, even for absorjiiion in God, then that wdin; is 
h>st: and we must ask .igain ilie question, with less 
contidence in ilu' .uiswt r. whethe-r the values which 
the workl's histor\' (jiffers an- worth the price that lias 
been paid for lliem. 

lint if absorpiitin is not the goal, and free minds 
still endure, it is h.irdls' possilile to regard thf:n) as 
passing their time in resiliil bliss of some ]».iradis<‘ 
of the medieval pattern, for a lile such as that if li(o 
it can be* called would do little or nothing to b/ing to 
light the values and capatiiy ior the creation of vahn s 
which are the ri]K.; fruit ol moral e.xperienct.. fk autilul 
souls are ahvays something more than beautiful; .they 
have a moral energy which inactivity would not content. 
Surely there has becui much irrelevaiu suffering in the 
making of such souls if, after the struggle has given 
them command of circum.stances, all enterpri.se i.s shut 
off from them. * 


W’hat lies beyond we cannot tell, and it is vain to 
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imagine. “ It cloth not yet appciar what we shall be.” 
l^ui if free rnincis endur^ it oiust surely be for a range 
of activity suited to the capacities and values which 
they have ac(|uired in their mundane experience. And 
if, here or elsewhere, they rittaiii that corrtplete harmony 
hetweerj will and idt;al in which moral perfection con¬ 
sists, th«*y will surely be fitted thereby for nobler enter¬ 
priser, It is not truer that it is im[>ossible for a morally 
[H i fect man to exist and work in an imperfect wc^rld. 
rhe. vh'w is incrnrly an echo of a niirrow' hedonistic 
ih(*ory of wliat constitute*s goodiurss and perfecyon. 
On the contrary, th(‘ more* perfect a man is, the greater 
is th*‘ variety of conditions in which he will master 
each situation and prove* his goodiu'ss. As long as the 
lime-pn»ccrss continues we can conceive frc;e minds as 
working towards the goal cd moral pc*rfection: we can 
evi n think of them as. themselves maile perfect, still 
pressing forward into new aiul untried ways, enhancing 
the values of the world. It is not only evil (that is. 
moral evil) that has to be mastered- 'I’he artist or the 
in.ill <»f sc'ience has not beem tighting against moral evil 
in Ids effort to [)roduce things of beauty or to enlarge 
the* splu‘re «'f knowletlgcr; and yet he has been pro¬ 
ducing values. In this way it is conctavablo that moral 
evil might b<‘ overct»me. and ^et that adventure would 
iu»ljL;easc. l lien wcnild still be call and rcKim for press¬ 
ing further into ihe*unknowm and making all things 
subservient to the values which it is the function of free 
spirits to realise. 
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Other Poems. By Chari ks 

borough anffi. KY, sometime Captain in the Suffolk 
H AMU TON So^ftl edition, with i I lust rations in prose. 


Pp. xi 4- *44 

■« To ihe shvint' 


[.f. (W/ net. 

iti\ he had h^ubitabiy pien t’d. There is much 
' of • k‘* prominent qualities in the 


T the qualities which poetiy most needs now, and 
future. I'hey are gaiety, courage, ami modest 



.. -....suddenly jolli;i 

.— ^ g, but with »leal sight an<l piegnani dignity. The 

Mdy with tm‘ \ales along’ is one of the bravest and 

thinking ant songs that tins war has brought: lightly gallant 

kiinkf -'ll ■ .‘w.Ua .I 1.. 'i.j. :*.---.I... ..-.1... 


it.Utng song 


‘‘•'h • . ep in thought and builds its (arelfssness on 
fust un'versal o M»nn<-ts <m death- all written during the f( 


the 

four 


#hough it IS ‘J ,,ance will Iw admtied wherever the> are known.” 

^etesoal....And 

months he sv«*' ^ages ate neatly all taken from familiar letteis, ami 
Itg at least n»r two reasfins, for they illustrate the 
•‘ These pu^’ authors passion fyi the ’Odyssey,’ and they ton 
they are opinions tif a young Knglishman of tuhure and 

pticins, in p^n'*** (iermany just before the war...,These ini- 

tain, niorctw'ei, vlx»yish as ibev necessarily are in stime re'.pe^is, 

tmft h inteUc* tUiU ^ jj,„. - 

pressions ol 7 /,^ y/wcjr (review of the thinl edition) 

have now oftt-n awaits youthful pt*ems, even those of .t Tennyson, 
/, \udevaslating hand u|/on this little vtilurne....It is veiy far 
“TV^.^7mg the fa«t that the j>oems only exhibit the pounisc <il 
will b . been. Many of them strike a note tif rare beauty ami 

ind*,“4n'h ^ ,aitinoi fail to make their appeal to minds of varvmg tetri- 
w ’/tnc***'vhen. f„, ,, \ample, from any scene of rondict, has ever bcftjre 
jtta*'*'®*'^>crnned like that in verse which Captain Stirley, t»nly three 
^ his death, sent to a friend at home.?,..When brought fate 
.f war and death, there is quiet dignity and (ourage itt his 

to fc^^^.-The two stmnets on death, written shortly after his at rival 
feft^^how a r.\hn reserve rif strength and a hoperulnes.s of outlook 
’fc'in res|K>nbe fnnn many anxious hearts. He does not say what 
Ip said, that death * does not count,’ but he is convinced that it 
ot fur any' triumph over, or any defeat, of life ...ft was a noble 
•nee with which, on the stricken field, to greet the Cnsc'en, and, on 
oust alone, we are gr^eful that the work of a tiue }>oct has tiecn 
to the world.”- y/fifrlcr*• 

”Nu competent judge will fail to see that young .Suricy had more than 
touch of genius.*’—/)fr//«A Weekly (‘Claudius Clear’,. 



/V<y(s Nli 


“ Fresh mmted in the open air by one‘ “ putJwting (lersoiul lift»440^ 
them ‘raced with the winds md hstraed t**** P«n»<«^ the 
possibly estimate how for the waker of that h\ '• , ^ 

to an oldrr Iwnd could go.* The lines have . a 

mindv uwif the «™ral llurrt'*epistle* Ihc ^ f 

easy, a skilful blend of memories of the ()d>s ^ ^ 

roitrulings, of tliesands of Sparta and the trenr,iy 

“Sjimt .ifill form are alike disciplined ‘ i'‘t» so, 

Klinnet s a poem likely to become well know ‘ ^ 

in tiaming That Sorley might h®* been at • 

as he w is in verse, the few pages H * llehind th’^ 

show At one point the f.incy comes dangeri»i”/l f ‘ 

tion, lint till eft«t aimed at by*difficult methm 

jitilt (I sill cess.’ Hmdman di^trmmnietl, 27 fl 

“ n'i><>e |‘ \I1 the hills and vale# along *J ind tr lijniinl 4 j h 
would not ha\c disdained to wmlC,”-* Sptctator '^*7 

•*( fillies Sorley's profoundly signiheant pot‘mr „( * 

“With him thought must be unadorned, spitin' >* t' I 
style h.is the sdd earnestness and vivid exactness \ ^ •> 
are c h.iiactcnstu of Creek poetry.. Hut it is wbenV'** 
downs, Muel>, that he had tlic last, joyless MSion 1 

and to (otm.of this sublunary being;...or, seen ,[aIi-'* 
tinsel day, the secret shnne 01‘the innei and item." 
a i.ist iitKiaiue of hts piercMg mystitistn, 1$ a stai 
song Mottling Po\t 

“ Ihe poem ' 1‘ier (lynt’ must be quoted m full 
woiId oi ps\( holog) in It, c oupicd with a knowledge o 
could only ha\e been intuitive'-' Obsetx^tt 

“Kexeal .111 unusuallv dclnate spirit of place and 
icsilrss St III h lor flesh expression .ind adicnture ” 

“ VVhi n one considers iht author’s youth, one is strmT 
uf thought .ind easy mastery of technique displayed in 

Bie monad. 3 So 

“ It IS like vome figignicnt of Cieek statuary, perfect e^nt niuim, 151 
ploteness ' ,Its County Pape* * tmingordnsm 

*' l*ueti\ sec ms to base been the natural expression uf^ ^ . . 

not possible in .1 few wotds to do more than suggest th. 34<>i< 

poems ol this lolliction ‘ I wo Sonnets,’ *To Fcaets,* ‘ 

Kq|tiun!\’ ail among those that show hia personal vision a.„f^ 
of a character th it luniie^ toward sacnfiqe and pain as a i 
a goal ” Ante*tton Ki'vu'to of Pe%/teu>s 49g 

“ Many ot these {hh nii, deserie to be treasured with the ftia 
possessions of our l.m,iish tongue bequeathed by the great im. 

Bes^m £ttAtiMg 7 i 

“ Les vers suivants ['Evpectans Expecuvt*] tmduisent la 
lyrtque du sen|ti|MM»t moral et rehgteux iMtec lequel tent d« cflty|i 
gens sc sont cnrdlfs.'’ / AHj;^/e/em ei Am iiiurr)f{A Chevrdton).^ 


net to cxiNt 


Old ( Ills d |)t >p(i,i 
I * . 107 H , * 21 » 

•In »Mo» in philo 


liil , - 4 

tcliulv 41 I It 










